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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



The circumstances under which Dr Currie undertook and executed the Life of Bums, are detailed in tha f<^- 
lowing address, in which he dedicated his edition of the poet'a ynaks to Captain Graham Moore* of the Royal 
Navy, and which was dated from Liverpool, 1st May 1800 :— 

" When you were stationed on our coast about twelve years ago, you first recommended to my particular 
notice the poems of the Ayrshire ploughman, whose vrorks, published for the benefit of his widow and children^ 
I now present to you. In a distant region of the world, whither the service of youc country has carried yoo^ 
you will, I know, receive with kindness this proof of my regard ; not perhaps without some surprise on finding 
that I have been engaged in editing these volumes, nor without some curiosity to know how I was qualified for 
such an undertaking. These points I will briefly explain. 

Having occasion to make an excursion to the county of Dumfries, in the summer of 1792, 1 had theroan 
opportunity of seeing and conversing with Bums. It has been my fortune to know some men of high reputa- 
tion in literature, as well as in public life, but never to meet any one who, in the course of a single interview, 
communicated to me so strong an impression of the force and versatility of his talents. After this I read th6 
poems then published with greater interest and attention, and with a full conviction that, extraordinary at 
they are, they afford but an inadequate proof of the powers of their unfortunate author. 

Four years afterwards. Burns terminated his career. Among those whom the charms of his genius had 
attached to him, was one with whom I have been bound in the ties of friendship from early life — Mr 
John Syme, of Ryedale. This gentleman, after the death of Bums, promoted with the utmost zeal a sub- 
scription for the support of the widow and children, to which their relief from inunediate distress is to be as- 
cribed ; and in conjunction with other friends of this virtuous and destitute family, he projected the publication 
of these volumes for their benefit, by which the return of want might be prevented or prolonged. 

To this last undertaking an editor and biographer was wanting, and Mr Syme's modesty opposed a bar- 
rier to his assuming an office for which he was in other respects peculiarly qualified. On this subject he 
consulted me ; and with the hope of surmounting his objections, I offered him my assistance, but in vain. 
Endeavours were used to procure an editor in other quarters, without effect. The task was beset with con- 
siderable difficulties, and men of established reputation naturally declined an undertaking, to the performance 
of which, it was scarcely to be hoped that general approbation could be obtained by any exertion of judg- 
ment or temper. 

To such an office, my place of residence, my accustomed studies, and my occupations, were certainly little 
suited ; but the partiality of Mr Syme thought me in other respects not unqualified ; and his solicitations, 
joined to those of our excellent £rieud and relation, Mrs Dunlop, and of other friends of the family^ of the 
poet, I have not been able to resist. To remove difficulties which would otherwise have been insurmountable, 
Mr Syme and Mr Gilbert Burns made a journey to Liverpool, where they explained and arranged the manu- 
scripts, and selected such as seemed worthy of the press. From tms visit I derived a degree of pleasure 
which has compensated much of my labour. I had the satisfaction of renewing my personal intercourse with 
a much valued friend, and of forming an acquaintance with a man, closely allied to Bums in talents as well 
jis in blood, in whose future fortunes the friends of virtue will not, I trust, be uninterested. 

The publication of these volumes has been delayed by obstacles which these gentlemen could neither re- 
move nor foresee, and which it would be tedious to enumerate. At length the task is finished. If the part 
which I have taken shall serve the interest of the family, and receive the approbation of good men, I shall 
have my recompense. The errors into which I have fallen are not, I hope, very important, and they will be 
easily accounted for by those who know the circumstances under which this undertaking has been performed. 
Generous minds will receive the posthumous woritt of Bums with candour, and even partiality, as the re- 
mains of an unfortunate man of genius, published for the benefit of his family — ^as the stay of the widow and 
the hope of the fatherless. 

To secure the suffrages of such minds, all topics are omitted in the writings, and avoided in the life of 
Burns, that have a tendency to awaken the animosity of party. In perusing the following volumes no offence 
will be received, except by those to whom even the natural erect aspect of genius is offensive— characters 
that will scarcely be found among those who ai'e educated to the profession of arms. Such men do not court 
isituatious of danger, or tread in the paths of glory. They will not be found in your service, which, in our 
own days, emulates on another element the superior fame of the Macedonian phalanx, or of the Roman 
legion, and which has lately made the shores of Europe and of Africa resound with the shouts of victory, 
from the Texel to the Tagus, and from the Tagus to the Nile ! 

* One of the Bom of Dx John >1oqi«} aulYioT qI ^* Z^'^Vqao.** 



a PREFACE. 

The works of Buiiis will be received favourably by one who stands in the foremost rank of this noble 
service, and who deserves his station. On the Umd or on the sea, I know no man more capable of judging 
of the character or of the writmgs of this original genius. Homer, and Shakspeare, and Ossian, cannot 
always occupy your leisure. Those volumes may sometimes engage your attention, while the steady breezes 
of the tropic swell your wiiUj, and in another quarter of the earth charm you with the strains of nature, or 
awake in vour memory the scenes of your early days. SuflTer me to hope that they may sometimes recall to 
your mind the friend who addresses you, and who bids you — ^most affectionately — adieu ! J. Currie.*** 

The Life of Burns by l)r Currie has taken a respectable phice amongst works of that class in British lite- 
rature. It is written with great modesty and good taste, and embraces some philosophical and critical 
Hpeculatioiis of considerable value, though in certain instances, perhaps, drawn out to a greater length than 
was necessary. At the same time, it is obvious that the author was prevented by various circumstances from 
giving all the details which are now desired respecting the poet and his connexions. The taste of the age 
was in the first pLice unfavourable to that minuteness of detail which is now demanded. The interest of the 
public of that day respecting Burns was not so great as it now is, and the biographer consequently had no 
inducement to break, in his case, through the general rule. There were also considerations of a political 
nature, and others touching the surviving domestic relations of Bums, which prevented any more than a 
general notice being taken of some of the most remarkable events of the poet's life. 

For these reasons, it has become necessary that the Life of Bums should be revised, and in some degree 
extended. As is well known, a new memoir, compiled from the materials furnished by Currie, with additional 
information, was written by Mr J. G. Lockhart for the series entitied Corutahle's Miscellany ; and, more re- 
centiy, Messrs Allan Cunningham and James Hogg have produced biographical memoirs of their illustrious 
predecessor. By these means, the deficiencies of Dr Currie's narrative have been to a certain extent supplied, 
though at the expense, it is to be feared, of some part of the accuracy of that writer, as well' as of whatever 
is valuable in his critical and philosophical speculations. 

When the resolution was formed of incorporating the poetical and prose writings of Bums with the series 
entitied People's Editions of Standard Works, the propriety of also presenting a biographical memoir of the 
poet was at once obvious. The publishers had to consider in what manner this desideratum could be best 
supplied ; and they readily perceived that, while the work of Dr Currie was defective, as above stated, so also 
were the more copious productions of Lockhart, and others, not at their command, except perhaps at an ex- 
pense which would have precluded the idea of a cheap and popular publication. Under these circumstances, 
they resolved to republish the Life by Dr Currie, with such additions as might seem necessary, or, as they 
might be able to obtain. 

The present volume, accordingly, contains the entire work qfCurri€f excepting only a few notes which appear 
to be no longer of any use or interest. In addition, there are given, in the shape of interpolations, notices 
respecting several important passages of the poet's life (several of which must be quite new to the public), 
and, in the shape of notes, a large quantity of particulars respecting Burns and his friends, as well as many 
matters illustrative of the text of Dr Currie. The additional matter is distinguished from the original, by 
being within brackets. It is left to the public to decide in what measure the editor has succeeded in forming 
a publication, which, preserving the classic elegance of the origmal biographer of Bums, adds a satisfyin*'' 
variety of details, many of them the result of his own inquiry, the whole bemg in a shape calculated to extend 
a sympathy for the wondrous and ill-requited poet to quarters where the circumstances of his life have as yet 
been comparatively little lalo^^^l, though it is there chiefly—namely, among the lowly- bom and obscurely-toiling 
— that the story of Burns might be expected to awaken most interest. 

R. C. 

* Dr Currie was bom, May 31, 1756, in the parish of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Dumfriesshire, of which his father was the esta- 
blished pastor. He received the chief part of his early education at the grammar-sohool of Dumfries. He entered life in connec- 
tion with a mercantile company of Glasgow, whose interests required his taking up his residence in Virginia, where he lived for 
some years. In consequence of the breaking out of the war in America, he returned at the age of twenty to Britain, and, having 
studied medicine at the university of Edinburgh, commenced practice as a physician at Uverpool in 1780. Her© his literary 
tastes introduced him to the society of Mr Roscoe, and other gentlemen, whose pursuits shed a lustre on the mercantile capital of 
the west during the closing years of the eighteenth century. He wrote several medical and political pamphlets, but no work of 
much importance until his undertaking the task of editing the life and works of Bums. This amiable and accomplished man 
wnk under pulmonary diacasc, Auguut 31, 1005, before ho had completed liis Qftjcth year. 
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ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 



BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



Soul of the Poet ! wheresoe'er, 
ReclAlmed from ewth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality : 
Suspend thv harp in happier sphere^ 
Ana with thine influenoe illume 
The gladness of our jubilee. 

And fly like fiends from secret spell, 
Discord and strife, at Bubns*s name, 
Exorcised by his memory ; 
For he was chief of bi irds that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame, 
And high delicious revelry. 

And love's own strain to him was given. 

To warble all its ecstacics 

With Pythian words unsought, unwiU'd^- 

Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life's else bitter cup distill'dL 

Who that has melted o'er his lay 
To Mary's soul, in heaven above, 
But pictured sees, in fiEmcy strong. 
The landscape and the livelong &y 
That smiled upon their mutual love ? — 
Who that has felt forgets the song ) 

/ Nor skilled one flame alone to fan : 

/ His country's high-soul'd peasantry 

/ What patriot-pride he taught ! — how much 

j To weigh the inborn worth of man t 

! And rustic life and poverty 

Grow beautiful beneath his touch. 

Him, in his clay-built cot, the Muse 
Entranced, and show'd hun all the forms 
Of fairy light and wizard gloom 
(That only gifted Poet views). 
The genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shades from Glory's tomb. 

On Bannock-field what thoughts arouse 

The swain whom Bciufs's song inspires ! 

Beat not his Caledonian veins. 

As o'er th' heroic turf he ploughs, 

With all the spirit of his sires. 

And all their scorn of death and chains t 

And see the Scottish exile, tann'd 
By many a far and foreign clime. 
Bend o'er his home-bom verse, and weep 



/ 



In memory of lus native land. 

With love that scorns the lapse of time. 

And ties that stretch beyond the deep ! 

Eneamp'd by Indian rivers wild. 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 

In BuBRs's earol sweet recals 

The soeiiM that bless'd him when a child, 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 

Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls. 

Oh deem not, 'midst this worldly strife, f 
An idle art the Poet brings : / 

Let high Philosophy control 
And sages calm the stream of life, 
'Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul. 
It is the Muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling, at the trumpet's breath. 
Rose, thutle, harp ; 'tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunbiurst in the storm of death ! 

And thou, young hero, when thy pall 

Is cross'd with mournful sword and plume, 

When public grief begins to fade. 

And only tears of kindred fall, . 

Who but the Bard shall dress thy tomb. 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade ! 

Such was the soldier — Bubns, forgive 

That sorrows of mine own intrude 

In strains to thy great memory due. 

In verse like tmne, oh ! could ne live. 

The friend I mourn'd — ^the brave, the good — 

Edward that died at Waterloo !* 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song I . 
That couldst alternately impart j 

Wisdom and rapture in thy page, i 

And brand each vice with satire strong^ 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, \ 
Whose truths electrify the sage. I 

Farewell ! and ne'er may envy dare i 

To wiing one baleful poison-drop f 

From the crush'd laurels of thy bust : j 

But while the lark sings sweet in air, , 

Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, - 
To bless the spot that holds thy dust. 

* Major Edward Hodge, of the 7th Hussars, who fell at the head 
of his sqtiadron in the attnck of the Polish Lancers. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 

Though the dialect in which many of the happiest effu- 
sions of Robert Burns are composed be peculiar to 
Scotland, yet his reputation has extended itself beyond 
the limits of that counti^, and his poetry has been ad- 
mired as the offspring of original genius, by persons of 
taste in every part of the sister islands. It seems pro- 
per, therefore, to write the memoirs of his life, not with 
the view of their being read by Scotchmen only, but 
also by natives of Englaiid, and of other countries where 
the English language is spoken or understood. 

Robert Bums was, in reality, what he has been repre- 
sented to be, a Scottish peasant. To render the incidents 
of his humble story generally intelligible, it seems, there- 
fore, advisable to prefix some observations on the cha- 
racter and situation of the order to which he belonged 
— a class of men distinguished by many peculiarities : 
by this means we shall form a more correct notion of 
the advantages with which he started, and of the obsta- 
cles which he surmounted. A few observations on the 
Scottish peasantry will not, perhaps, be found unworthy 
of attention in omer respects — ^and the subject is, in a 
great measure, new. Scotland has produced persons of 
nigh distinction in every branch of pnilosophy and litera- 
ture ; and her history, while a separate and mdependent 
nation, has been successflilly explored. But the present 
character of the people was not then formed ; the nation 
then presented features similar to those which the feu- 
dal system and the Catholic religion had diffused over 
Europe, modified, indeed, by the peculiar nature of her 
territory and clinoate. The Reformation, by which such 
important changes were produced on the national cha- 
racter, was speedily followed by the accession of the 
Scottish monarchs to the English throne ; and the period 
which elapsed from that accession to the Union, has been 
rendered memorable, chiefly, by those bloody convul- 
sions in which bol^ divisions of the island were involved, 
and which, in a considerable decree, concealed from the 
eye of the historian the domestic history of the people, 
and the gradual variations in their condition and man- 
ners. Since the Union, Scotland, though the seat of two 
unsuccessful attempts to restore the house of Stuart to 
the throne, has enjoyed a comparative tranquillity ; and 
it is since this period that the present character of her 
peasantry has oeen in a g^reat measure formed, thoueb 
the political causes affecting it are to be traced to the 
previous acts of her separate legislature. 

A slight acquaintance with the peasantry of Scotland 
will serve to convince an unprejudiced observer, that 
they possess a degree of intelligence not generaUy found 
among the same class of men in the other countries of 
Europe. In the very humblest condition of the Scot- 
tish pMusantB, every one can read, and most persons are 
more or less skilled in writing and arithmetic; and, 
under the disguise of their uncouth appearance, and of 
their peculiar manners and dialect, a -stranger will dis- 
cover that they possess a curiosity, and have obtained 
a degree of information, corresponding to these acquire- 
ments. 

These advantage^ they owe to the legal provision 
made by the Paniament of Scotland in 1646, for the 
establishment of a school in every parish throughout 
the kingdom, for the express purpose of educating the 
poor — a law which may challenge comparison with any 
Act of legislation to be found in the records of history, 
WheUier we ..consider the wisdom of the ends in yiew, 



the simplicity of the means employed, or the provisions 
made to render these means effectual to their purpose. 
This excellent statute was repealed on the accession of 
Charles II. in 1660, together with all the other laws 
passed during the Commonwealth, as not being sanc- 
tioned by the royal assent. It slept during the reigns 
of Charles and «fames, but was re-enacted precisely in 
the same terms, bv the Scottish Parliament, after the 
Revolution in 169o ; and this is the last provision on 
the subject. Its effects on the national character may 
be considered to have commenced about the period of 
the Union, and doubtless it co-operated with the peace 
and security arising from that happy event, in produc- 
ing the extraordinarv change in fkvour of industry and 
good morals, which the character of the common people 
of Scotland has since undergone. 

The church establishment of Scotland happily coin- 
cides with the institution just mentioned, which may be 
called its school establishment. The clerg^an, being 
every where resident in his particular pansh, becomes 
the natural patron and superintendant of the parish 
school, and is enabled in various ways to promote the 
comfort of the teacher, and the proficiency of the scho- 
lars. The teacher hiniself is often a candidate for holy 
orders, who, during the long course of study and pro- 
bation required in the Scottish church, renders the 
time which can be spared from his professional studies 
useful to others as well as to himself, by assuming the 
respectable character of a schoolmaster. It is common 
for the establidiied schools, even in the country parishes 
of Scotland, to enjoy the means of classical instruction ; 
and many of the mrmers, and some even of the cotta- 
gers, submit to much privation, that they may obtain, 
for one of their 00ns at least, the precarious advantage 
of a learned education. The difficulty to be surmounted 
arises, indeed, not from the expense of instructing their 
childi^n, but from the charge of supporting ihem. In 
the country parish schools, me English language, writ- 
ing, and accounts, are generally taught at the rate of 
six shillings, and Latin at the rate of ten or twelve 
shillings, per annum. In the towns the pricei^are some- 
what mgher. 

It would be improper in this place to inquire mi- 
nutely into the degree of instruction received at these 
seminaries, or to attempt any precise estimate of its 
effects, either on the individuals who are the subjects 
of this instruction, or on the commimity to which they 
belong. That it is on the whole favourable to industry 
and morals, though doubtless with some individual ex- 
ceptions, seems to be proved by the most striking and 
decisive experience ; and it is equally dear, that it is 
the cause of iliat spirit of emigration and of adyenture 
so prevalent among the Scotch. Knowledge has, b^ 
Lord y erulam, been denominated power ; bv others it 
has, with less prop^ety, been denominated virtue or hap- 
piness : we may with confidence consider it as motion. 
A human being, in proportion as he is informed, has 
his wishes enlM:ged« as well as the means of ^prati^ing 
those wishes. He may be considered as takmg within 
the sphere of his vision a lar^e portion of the globe on 
which we tread, and discovenng advantage at a greater 
distance on its surface. His desires or ambition, once 
excited, are stimulated by his imagination ; and ^stant 
and uncertain objects, giving fireer scope to the opera- 
tion of this faculty, often acquire, in the mind of the 
youthful adventurer, an attractl<K!LfcQ\a.^i«sct^«t:s ^aa*- 
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of iastnietioii be given to the peanntry of a country 
comparativelv poor, in the nei^bouiiiood of other 
oouDtriee rich in nataral and acquired advantages, and 
if the harriem be removed that kept them separate, 
emigration from the former to the latter will take place 
to a certain extent, by laws nearly as uniform as those 
by which heat diffuses itself among surrounding bodies, 
or water finds its level when left to its natural course. 
By tlie articles of the Union, the barrier was broken 
down which divided the two British nations, and know- 
ledge and poverty poured the adventurous natives of 
the noith over the fertile plains of England ; and more 
especially over the colonies which she hod settled in 
the east and in the west. The stream of population 
continues to flow from the north to the soutii, for the 
causes that originally impelled it continue to operate ; 
and the richer country is constantly invigorated by the 
accession of an informed and hardy race of men, edu- 
cated in poverty, and prepared for hardship and danger ; 
patient of labour, and prodigal of life. 

^ The preachers of the Reformation in Scotland were 
disciples of Calvin, and brought with them the temper 
as well as the tenets of that celebrated heresiarch. The 
presbyterian form of worship and of church govern- 
ment was endeared to the people, from its being esta- 
blished by themselves. It was endeared to them, also, 
by the struggle it had to maintain with the Catholic and 
Protestant episcopal churches ; over both of which, after 
a hundred years of fierce, and sometimes bloody con- 
tention, it finally triumphed, receiving the countenance 
of government and the sanction of l^w. During this 
long period of contention and of suffering, the temper 
of the people became more and more obstinate and 
bigoted ; and the nation received that deep tinge of 
fanaticism which coloured their public transactions, as 
well as their private virtues, and of which evident traces 
maybe found in our own times. When the public schools 
were established, the instruction communicated in them 
partook of the religious character of the people. The 
Catechism of the Westminster Divines was the univer- 
sal school-book, and was put into the hands of the young 
peasant as soon as he had acquired a knowledge of his 
alphabet ; and his first exercise in the art of reading, 
introduced him to the most mysterious doctrines of the 
Christian faith. This practice is continued in our own 
times. After the Assembly's Catechism, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, and the New and Old Testament, follow in 
ifegular succession ; and the scholar departs, gifted with 
the knowledge of the sacred writings, and receiving their 
doctrines according to the interpretation of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Thus, with the instruction 
of infancy in the schools of Scothmd, are blended the 
dogmas of the national church ; and hence the first and 
most constant exercise of ingenuity among the peasantry 
of Scotland, is displayed in religious disputation. With 
a strong attachment to the national creed, is conjoined 
a bigoted preference of certain forms of worship ; the 
source of which would be often altogether obscure, if 
we did not recollect tliat the ceremonies of the Scottish 
Church were framed in direct opposition, in every point, 
to those of the church of Rome. 

The eccentricities of conduct, and singularities of opi- 
nion and manners, which characterii^ the English 
sectaries in the last century, afforded a subject for the 
comic muse of Butler, whose pictures lose their interest 
since their archetypes are lost. Some of the peculiarities 
common among the more risid disciples of Calvinism 
in Scotland, in the present tunes, have given scope to 
the ridicule of Bums, whose humour is equal to Butler's ; 
and whose drawings from living manners are singularly 
expressive and exact. Unfortunately, the correctness 
of nis taste did not always correspond with the strength 
of his genius. 

The information and the religious education of the 
peasantry of Scotland, promote sedateness of conduct, 
and habits of thought sixd reflection. These good qua- 
lities are not counteracted by the establishment of poor 
laws. Happily, in Scotland, the same legislature which 
established a system of instruction for the poor, resisted 
the introduction of a Jegnl piwiaion for the support of 



poverty ; hence it will not appear surprising, if the Scot- 
tish peasantry have a more than usual share of prudence 
and reflection, if thev approach nearer than persons of 
their order usually do to the definition of a man, that 
of **> being that looks before and after." These obser- 
vations must indeed be taken with many exceptions ; 
the favourable operation of the causes just mentioned 
is counteracted by others of an opposite tendency ; and 
the subject, if fully examined, would lead to discussions 
of great extent. 

When the Reformation was established in Scotland, 
instrumental music was banished from the churches, 
as savouring too much of ^ profane minstrelsy." In- 
stead of bemg regulated by an instrument, the voices 
of the congregation are led and directed by a person 
under the name of a precentor, and the people are all 
expected to join in the tune which he chooses for the 
psalm which is to be sung. Church music is therefore 
a part of the education of the peasantry of Scotland, in 
which they are usually instructed in the long winter 
nights by the parish schoolmaster, who is generally the 
precentor, or by itinerant teachers, more celebratcKl for 
their powers of voice. This branch of education had, 
in the last reign, fallen into some neglect, but was re- 
vived about thirty or forty years ago, when the music 
itself was reformed and improved. The Scottish system 
of psalmody is, however, radically bad. Destitute of 
taste or harmony, it forms a striking contrast with the 
delicacy and pathos of the profane airs. Our poet, it 
will be found, was taught church music, in which, how- 
ever, he made little proficiency. 

That dancing shoiUd also be very generally a part of 
the education of the Scottish peasantry, will surprise 
those who have only seen this description of men ; and 
still more those who reflect on the rigid spirit of Cal- 
vinism with which the nation is so deeply affected, and 
to which this recreation is so strongly abhorrent. The 
winter is also the season when they acquire dancing, 
and, indeed, almost all their other instruction. They are 
taught to dance by persons generally of their own num- 
ber, many of whom work at daily labour during the 
summer months. The school is usually a bam, and the 
arena for the performers is generally a clay floor. The 
dome is lighted by candles stuck in one end of a cloven 
stick, the other end of which is thrust into the wall. 
Reels, strathspeys, country-dances, and hornpipes, are 
here practised. The jig, so much in favour among the 
English peasantry, has no place among them. The at- 
tachment of the people of Scotland of every rank, and 
particularly of the peasantry, to this amusement, is very 
great. After the mbours of the day are over, young 
men and women walk many miles, in the cold and dreary 
nights of winter, to these country dancing-schools ; and 
the instant that the violin sounds a Scottish air, fatigue 
seems to vanish, the toil-bent rustic becomes erect, his 
features brighten with sympathy, every nerve seems to 
thrill with sensation, and every artery to vibrate with 
life. These rustic performers are indeed less to be ad- 
mired for grace than for agUity and animation, and their 
accurate observance of time. Their modes of dancing, 
as well as their tunes, are common to every rank in 
Scotland, and are now generally known. In our own day 
they have penetrated into England, and have established 
themselves even in the circle of royalty. In another 
generation they will be naturalised in every part of the 
island. 

The prevalence of this taste, or rather psission, for 
dancing, among a i>eople so deeply tinctured with the 
spirit and doctrines of Calvin, is one of those contra- 
dictions which the philosophic observer so often finds 
in national character and manners. It is probably to 
be ascribed to the Scottish music, which, throughout all 
its varieties, is so full of sensibility, and which, in its 
livelier strains, awakes those vivia emotions that find 
in dancing their natural solace and relief. 

This triumph of the music of Scotland over the spirit 
of the established religion, has not, however, been ob- 
tained, without long-continued and obstinate struggles. 
The numerous sectaries who dissent from the establish- 
ment on account of the relaxation which they peroeivSi 
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or think they perceive, in the Church, from her original 
doctrines and discipline^ universally condemn the prae- 
tice of dancing,>and the schools where it is taught ; and 
the more elderly and serious part of the people, of every 
persuasion, tolerate rather than approve these meetings 
of the young of hoth sexes, where dancing is practised 
to their spirit-stirring music, where care is dispelled, 
toil is forgotten, and prudence itself is sometimes lulled 
to sleep.* 

The Reformation, which proved fatal to the rise of 
the other fine arts in Scotland, prohahly impeded, but 
could not obstruct, the progress of its music — a circum- 
stance that will convince the impartial inquirer, that 
this music not only existed previously to that era, but 
had taken a firm hold of the nation, thus affording a 
proof of its antiquity stronger than any produced by 
tlie researches of our antiquaries.f 

The impression which the Scottish music has made 
on the people, is deepened by its union with the national 
songs, of which various collections of unequal merit are 
before the public. These songs, like those of other 
nations, are many of them humorous, but they chiefly 
treat of love, war, and drinking. Love is the subject 
of the greater proportion. Without displaying the higher 

{>owers of the imagination, they exhibit a perfect know- 
edge of the human heart, and breathe a spirit of affec- 
tion, and sometimes of delicate and romantic tenderness, 
not to be surpassed in modem poetry, and which the 
more polished strains of antiquity have seldom pos- 
sessed. 

The origin of this amatory character in the rustic 
muse of Gotland, or of the greater number of these 
love-songs themselves, it would be difficult to trace; 
they have accumulated in the silent lapse of time, and 
it is now perhaps impossible to give an arrangement of 
them in the order of their date, valuable as such a re- 
cord of taste and manners would be. Their present 
influence on the character of the nation is, however, 
great and striking. To them we must attribute, in a 
great measure, the romantic passion which so often 
characterises the attachments of the humblest of the 
people of Scotland, to a degree, that, if we mistake not, 
18 seldom found in the same ramk of society in other 
countries. The pictures of love and happiness exhibited 
in their rural songs, are early impressed on the mind 
of the peasant, and are rendered more attractive from 
the music with which they are united. They associate 
themselves with his own youthful emotions ; tliey ele- 
vate the object as well as we nature of his attachment ; 
and give to the impressions of sense the beautiful colours 
of imagination. Hence, in the course of his passion, a 
Scottimi peasant often exerts a spirit of adventure, of 
which a Spanish cavalier need not be ashamed. After 
the labours of the day are over, he sets out for the habi- 
tation of his mistress, perhaps at many miles' distance, 
regardless of the lengdi or the dreariness of the way. 
He approaches her in secrecy, under the disguise of 
night. A signal at the door or window, perhaps agreed 
on^ and un£rstood by none but her, gives information. 

* [To aoconnt for the co-existenoe of a taste for dancing, music, 
and 8009* with the austere reUgions feelings above described, we 
moat bear in mind that the latter are not of such long standing, 
hsviDK only existed in great foroe since tho time of the civil war. 
It i« also to be observed, that those tastes and those fedings did 
not alway» possess the same minds. Throughout the most rigid 
tiroes, the yoong formed a party whom the promptings of native 
compelled to favour mirthful recreation and the productions of 
the muse, all preachments from the old notwithstanding. Then 
the Bpiscopalian or Jacobite party foi-med a largo and important 
exception fxom the general spirit of the nation, being declared 
patrons of not only dancing and song, but of theatricals.] 

t Pnn a recent period, the history of Scottish muiiic previous 
to the reign of George I., was a matter of ooujecture only. Even 
the remark in the text as to the existence of music before the 
Rcformatian, had no proper basis. The existence of pc^mlar airs 
at a time Uttiie subeequoit to the Reformation, in<duding aome 
mhUk still flooridi, is at length asoertained, in consequence of 
ttw diwwffMy of a MS, ooUecticMi of airs* which beknged to Sir 
Jola Skene of Onrla-lilll, and most have been written about the 
ywrMMi Sxan s l s giiu t and laboHons work by William Dauney, 
Ba^, advocate, 4ta IdS&j 



of his arrival ; and sometimes it » rented again and 
again, before the capricious fair one will obey the sum- 
mons. But if she favours his addresses, she escapes 
unobserved, and receives the vows of her lover under 
the ^loom of twiUght or the deeper shade of night In- 
terviews of this kind are the subjects of many of the 
Scottish songs, some of the most beautiful of which 
Bums has imitated or improved. In the art which 
th^ celebrate he was perfectly skilled ; he knew and 
had practised all its mysteries. Intercourse of this sort 
is indeed universal, even in the humblest condition of 
man in every region of the earth. But it is not unna- 
tural to suppose that it may exist in a greater degree, 
and in a more romantic form, among- the peasantxy of 
a country who are supposed to be more than commonly 
instructed ; who find in their rural songs expressions 
for their youthful emotions ; and in whdm the embers 
of passion are continually &nned by the breathings of 
a music full of tenderness and sensibility. The dureot 
influence of physical causes on the attachment between 
the sexes is comparatively small, but it is modified by 
moral causes beyond any other affection of the mind. 
Of these, music and poetry are tiie chief. Among the 
snows of Lapland, and under the burning sun of Angola, 
the savage is seen hastening to his mistress, and every 
where he beguiles the weariness of his journey with 
poetry and song.* 

In appreciating the happiness and virtue of a com- 
munity, there is perhaps no single criterion on which 
so much dependence may be placed, as the state of the 
intercourse between the sexes. Where this displays 
ardour of attachment, accompanied by purity of conduct^ 
the character and the influence of women rise in society, 
our imperfect nature mounts in the scale of moral ex- 
cellence ; and, from the source of this single affection, 
a stream of felicity descends, which branches into a thou- 
sand rivulets that enrich and adorn the field of life. 
Where the attachment between the sexes sinks into an 
appetite, the heritage of our species is comparatively 
poor, and man approaches the condition of the brutes 
that perish, ^U we could with safety indulge the 
pleasing supposition that Fingal lived and that Osaian 
sung,"t Scotland, judging from this criterion, might 
be considered as ranking high in happiness and virtue 
in very remote ages. To appreciate her situation by 
the same criterion in our own times, would be a delicate 
and a difficult undertaking. After considering the pro- 
bable influence of her popular songs and her national 
music, and examining how far the effects to be expected 
from these are supported by facts, the inquirer would 
also have to examine the influence of other causes^ and 
particularly of her civil and ecclesiastical institutions, 
by which the character, and even the manners of a 
people, though silently and slowly, are often powerfully 
controlled. In the point of view in which we are con- 
sidering the subject, the ecclesiastical establishments 
of Scotland may be supposed peculiarly favourable to 
purity of conduct. The dissoluteness of manners among 
the Catholic clergy, which preceded, and in some mea- 
sure produced the Reformation, led to an extraordinary 
strictness on the part of the reformers, and especially 
in that particular in which the licentiousness of the 
clergy had been carried to its greatest height— the in- 
tercourse between the sexes. On this point, as on all 
others connected with austerity of manners, the dis- 
ciples of Calvin assumed a greater severity than those 
of the Protestant Episcopal diurch. The punishment of 
illicit connection between the sexes was, throughout all 
Europe, a province which the clergy assumed to them- 
selves ; and the church of Scotland, which at the Re- 
formation renounced so many powers and privileges, at 
that period took this crime under her more especial 
jurisdiction. Where pregnancy takes place without 
marriage, the condition of the female causes the dis- 
covery, and it is on her, therefore, in the first instance, 

* The North American Indians, among whom the attachment 
between the sexes is said to be weak, andknre, in the purer sense 
of the word, unknown, teem nearly unBOQ«aaSs&M\. V^Qo^ "Ccd^ 
charma of posftrv tsATirate.— %m W€bV« T«ult. 
\ VQiblooa. 
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that th« deny and eldevi •xoereite their zeal. After 
ex«niiiiatkmMorethekirk<4eMkm, touching the eiroum- 
gtonoec of her gailt, she must endure a publicpenanoe, 
and HUfitain a public rebuke from the pulpit, for three 
Sabbaths suoeeauTely, in the face of the congregation 
to which she belongs, and thus have her weakness ex- 
posed, and her shame blazoned. The sentence is the 
same with respect to the male, but how much lighter 
the punishment 1 It is well known tluit this dreadful 
law, worthy of the iron minds of Calvin and of Knox, 
has often led to consequences, at the very mention of 
which human nature recoils.* 

While the punishment of incontinence prescribed by 
the institutions of Scotland is severe, the culprits have 
an obvious method of avoiding it, afforded them by the 
law respecting marriage, the validity of which requires 
neither the ceremonies of the church, nor any other 
ceremonies, but simply the deliberate acknowledgement 
of eadi other as husband and wife, made by the parties 
before witnesses, or in any other way that gives legal 
evidence of such an acknowledgment having taken pla)ce. 
And as the parties themselves fix the date of their mar- 
riage, an opportunity is thus given to avoid the punish- 
ment, and repair the consequences, of illicit gratification. 
Such a deeree of laxity respecting so serious a contract 
might produce much confusion in the descent of pro- 
perty, without a still farther indulgence ; but the law 
of Sootland, lesitimating all children bom before wed- 
lock, on the subsequent marriage of their parents, ren- 
ders the actual date of the marriage itself of little 
consequence. Marriages contracted in Scotland without 
the ceremonies of the church, are considered as irregu- 
lar, and the parties usually submit to a rebuke for their 
conduct, in the face of their respective congregations, 
which is not however necessary to render the marriage 
valid. Bums, whose marriage, it will appear, was irre' 
gular, does not seem to have undergone this part of the 
discipline of the church. 

Thus, though the institutions of Scotland are in many 
particulars favourable to a conduct among the peasanti^ 
founded on foresight and reflection, on the subject of 
marriaffe the reverse of this is true. Irregular mar- 
riages, it may be naturally supposed, are often impro- 
vident ones, in whatever rank of society they occur. 
The children of such marriages, poorly endowed by 
their parents, find a certain degree of instruction of 
easy acquisition, but the comforts of life, and the gra- 
tifications of ambition, they find of more difiicult attain- 
ment in their native soil ; and thus the marriage laws 
of Scotland conspire, with other circumstances, to pro- 
duce that habit of emigration, and spirit of adventure, 
for which the people are so remarkable. 

The manners and appearance of the Scottish pea- 
santry do not bespeak to a stranger the degree of their 
cultivation. In their own country, their industry is 
inferior to that of the same description of men in the 
southern division of the island. Industry and the useful 
arts reached Scotland later than England ; and though 
their advance has been rapid there, the effects produced 
are as yet far inferior both in reality and in appearance. 
The Scottish farmers have in general neither the opu- 
lence nor the comforts of those of England, neither vest 
the same capital in the soil, nor receive from it the same 
return. Their clothing, their food, and their habita- 
tions, are almost every where inferior .+ Their appear- 
ance in these respects corresponds with the appearance 
of their country ; and under the operation of patient 

* [The practice of the SoottUh church in matters of this kind 
baa undergone considerable modification since the time when Dr 
Currie wrote.] 

t These remarks are confined to the class of farmers ; the same 
corresponding inferiority will not be foimd in the condition of 
the cottagers and labourers, at least in the article of food, as those 
who examine this subject impartially will soon discover. [The 
above remarks, however Just in the days of Dr Currie, do not now 
sH»ly* Husbandry is in a much higher state in Scotland gene- 
rally than in England; the farmers are equal in point of capital 
and returns, and live foUy as welL On the other hand, the fatm- 
yahmaet in England and the Scottish hifHd are in nearly an equal 



industry, botli are improving. Industi^' and the usefiil 
arts came later into S^tland than into ^^land, because 
the securi^ of property came later. With causes <^ 
internal agitation and war&re, sunilar to those idiich 
occurred to the more southern nation, the people of 
Scotland were exposed to more imminent hazards, and 
more extensive and destructive spoliation, from external 
war. Occupied in the maintenance of their indepen- 
dence against their more powerful neighbours, to this 
were necessarily sacrificed the arts of peace, and, at 
certain periods, the flower of their population. And 
when the union of the crowns produced a security from 
national wars with England, for the century succeedioff, 
the civil wars common to both divisions of tibe isl^, 
and the dependence, perhaps the necessary dependency 
of the Scottish coun<nls on those of the more powerful 
kingdom, counteracted this disadvantage. Bven tiie 
union of the British nations was not, from obvious causey 
immediately foUowed by all the benefito which it was 
ultimately destined to produce. At length, however, 
these benefits are distinctly felt, and generally acknow- 
ledged. Property is secure; manufactures and com- 
merce increasing ; and agriculture is rapidly improving 
in Scotland. As yet, indeed, the farmers are not, in 
general, enabled to make improvemente out of their 
own capitals, as in England ; but the landholders, who 
have seen and felt the advantages resulting fr^om them, 
contribute towards them with a liberal hwid. Hence 
property, as well as population, is accumulating rapidly 
on the Scottish soil ; and the nation, enjoying a great 
part of the blessings of Englishmen, and retaining seve- 
ral of their own happy institutions, might be considered, 
if confidence could be placed in human foresight, to be 
as yet only in an earl^ stage of their progress. Yet 
there are obstructions m their way. To the cultivation 
of the soil are opposed the extent and the strictness of 
the entails ; to the improvement of the people, the ra- 
pidly increasing use of spirituous liquors, a detestable 
practice, which includes in its consequences almost 
every evil, physical and moral.* The peculiarly social 
disposition of the Scottish peasantry exposes mem to 
this practice. This disposition, which is fostered by 
their national sones and music, is perhaps characteristic 
of the nation at h^ge. Though the source of many 
pleasures, it counteracts by its consequences the efilocts 
of their patience, industry, and frugality, both at home 
and abroad, of which those especiaUy who have witnessed 
the progress of Scotsmen in other countries must have 
known many striking instances. 

Since the Union, the manners and language of the 
people of Scotland have no longer a standard among 
themselves, but are tried by the standard of the nation 
to which they are united. Though their habits are fax 
from being flexible, yet it is evident that their manners 
and dialect are undergoing a rapid change. Even the 
farmers of the present day appear to have less of the 
peculiarities of their coimtry in their speech than the 
men of letters of the last generation. Bums, who never 
left the island, nor penetrated farther into England 
than Carlisle on the one hand, or Newcastle on the 
other, had less of the Scottish dialect than Hume, who 
lived for many years in the best society of England and 
France — or perhaps than Robertson, who wrote the 
English language in a style of such purity ; and if he 
had been in other respects fitted to take a lead in the 
British House of Commons, his pronunciation would 
neither have fettered his eloquence, nor deprived it of 
ite due efibct. 

A striking particular in the character of the Scottish 
peasantry, is one which it is hoped will not be lost^-4he 
strength of their domestic attachments. The privations 

* The amount of the duty on spirits distilled m Scotland is now 
upwards of £350,000 annually. In 1777> it did not reach £8000. 
The rate of the duty has indeed been raised, but making every 
allowanoe, the increase of consumption must be enormous. This 
is independent of the duty on malt, &c., malt liquor, iminrtad 
spirits, and wine» [The use of whislgr has probably inoreased 
shice the days of Dr Currie. The amount (tf spirits mada in 
Scotland in 1832 was 6|4O7tO07 imperial gallons, and the datf 
£901,183.] 
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to which mauy parents submit for the good of their 
children, and particularly to obtain for them instruction, 
which they consider as ue chief gpod, h»» already been 
noticed. If their children live and prosper, they have 
their certain reward, not merely as witnessing, but as 
aharing of their prosperity. Even in the humblest ranks 
of the peasantry, the earnings of the children may gene- 
rally be considered as at the disposal of their parents : 
perhaps in no country is so large a portion of the wages 
of labour applied to the support and comfort of those 
whose days of labour are past. A similar strength of 
attachment extends through all the domestic relations. 
Our poet partook largdy of this amiable characte- 
ristic of his humble compeers : he was also strongly 
tinctured with another striking feature which belongs 
to them — a partiality for his native country, of which 
many proofs may be found in his writings. This, it 
must be confessea, is a very strong and g^eneral senti- 
ment among the natives of Scotland, dififering, however, 
in its character, according to the character of the difie- 
xrent minds in which it is found — in some appearing a 
selfish prejudice, in others a generous affection. 

An attachment to the lana of their birth is, indeed, 
common to all men. It is found among the inhabitants 
of every region of the earth, from the arctic to the an- 
tarctic circle, in all the vast variet v of climate, of surface, 
and of civilisation. To analyse this general sentiment, 
to trace it through the mazes of association up to the 
primary affection in which it has its source, would 
neither be a difficult nor an unpleasing labour. On the 
first consideration of the subject, we should perhaps 
expect to find this attachment strong in proportion 
to the physical advantages of the soil ; put inquiry, far 
from confirming this supposition, seems rather to lead 
to an opposite conclusion. In those fertile regions where 
beneficent nature yields almost spontaneously whatever 
is .necessary to human wants, patnotism, as well as every 
other generous sentiment, seems weak and languid. In 
countries less richly endowed, where the comforts, and 
even necessaries of life, must be purchased by patient 
toil, the affections of the mind, as well as the faculties 
of tibe understanding, improve under exertion, and pa- 
triotism flourishes amidst its kindred virtues. Where 
it ia necessary to combine for mutual defence, as well 
as for the supply of common wants, mutual sood»^^ 
springs from mutual difficulties and labours, the social 
affections unfold themselves, and extend from the men 
wiUi whom we live to the soil on which we tread. It 
will perhi^ be found, indeed, that our affections can- 
not be originally called forth, but by objects capable, or 
supposed cf^ble, of feeling our sentiments, and of re- 
turning tiiem ; but when once excited, they are strength- 
ensd by exercise, they are expanded by the powers of 
imagination, and seize more especially on those inani- 
mate parts of creation, which form the theatre on which 
we have first felt the alternations of joy and sorrow, 
and first tasted the sweets of sympathy and regard. If 
tbii reasoning be just, the love of our country, although 
modified, and even extinguished in individuals by ue 
ohanoes and changes of iSfe, may be presumed, in our 
general reasonings, to be strong among a people, in 
proportion to their social, and more especiaUy to their 
domestio affections. In free governments it is found 
more aotive than in despotic ones, because, as the indi- 
vidual becomes of more consequence in the community, 
tiie oommunify becomes of more consequence to him. 
In flomall states it is generally more active than in large 
oneik for tiie same reason, and also because the inde- 
pendence of a small community being maintained with 
difficulty, and frequently endangered, sentiments of 
patriotism are more frequently excited. In moun- 
tainous countries it is generally found more active than 
in plains^ because there the necessities of 'life often re- 
qu^ a doaer union of the inhabitants ; and more espe- 
CBiUy, because in such countries, though less populous 
tbao pliuns, the inhabitants, instead of being scattered 
•qntft^ over the whole, are usually divided into small 
eommunitiM on the sides of their separate valUes, and 
en the banks of their respective streanuu^tuationa 
veU mhuLrted to mil forth and to concentrate the 



social affections, amidst scenery that acts most power- 
fully on the sight, and makes a lasting impression on 
the memory. It may also be remarked, that moun- 
tainous countries are often peculiarly calculated to 
nourish sentiments of national pride and independeoice, 
from the influence of history on the affections of the 
mind. In such countries, from their natural strength, 
inferior nations have maintained their independence 

X'mst their more powerful neighbours, and valour, in 
ages, has made its most successful efforts againat 
oppression. Such countries present the fields of battle 
where the tide of invasion was rolled back, and where 
the ashes of those rest who have died in defence of 
their nation ! 

^ The operation of the various causes we have men- 
tioned is doubtless more general and more permanent, 
where the scenery of a country, the peculiar manners 
of its inhabitants, and the martial achievements of their 
ancestors, are embodied in national songs, and united 
to national music. By this combination, the ties that 
attach men to the land of their birth are multiplied and 
strengthened, and the images of infancy, strongly as- 
sociating with the generous affections, resist the.mflu- 
ence of time, and of new impressions ; uiey often survive 
in countries far distant, and amidst far dSOferent scenes, 
to the latest periods of life, to soothe the heart with the 
pleasures of memory, when those of hope die away. 

If this reasoning be just, it will explain to us why, 
among the natives of Scotland, even of cultivated minds, 
we so generally find a partial attachment to the land of 
their birth, and why this is so strongly discoverable in 
the writings of Bums, who joined to tne higher powers 
of the understanding the most ardent affections. Let 
not men of reflection think it a superfluous labour to 
trace the rise and progress of a character like his. Bom 
in the condition of a peasant, he rose by the force of 
his mind into distinction and influence, and in his works 
has exhibited what are so rarely found, the charms of 
original genius. With a deep insight into the human 
heart, his poetry exhibits high powers of imagination—. 
it displays, and as it were embalms, the peculiar man- 
ners of his country ; and it may be considered as a 
monument, not to his own name only, but to the expir- 
ing genius of an ancient and once independent nation. 
In relating the incidents of his life, candour will pre- 
vent us from dwellmg invidiously on those failings which 
justice forbids us to conceal ; we will tread lightiy over 
his yet warm ashes, and respect the laurels that uielter 
his untimely grave. 



\ 



Robert Burns was, as is well known, the son of a farmer 
in Ayrshire, and afterwards himself a farmer there; 
but, having been unsuccessful, he was about to emigrate 
to Jamaica. He had previously, however, attracted 
some notice by his poetiosd talents in the vicinity where 
he lived ; and having published a small volume of his 
poems at Kilmarnock, tins drew upon him more general 
attention. In consequence of the encouragement he re- 
ceived, he repaired to Edinburgh, and there published, 
by subscription, an improved and enlarged edition of 
his poems, which met with extraordinary success. By 
the profits arising from the sale of this edition, he was 
enabled to enter on a farm in Dumfriesshire ; and hav- 
ing married a person to whom he had been long at- 
tached, he retired to devote the remainder of his lue to 
agriculture. He was again, however, unsuccessful ; and, 
abandoning his fiirm, he removed into the town of Dum- 
fries, where he filled an inferior office in the excise, and 
where he terminated his life in July 1796, in his thirty- 
eighth year. 

The strength and originality of his genius procured 
him the notice of many persons distinguished m the re- 
public of letters, and, among others, that of Dr Moore, 
well known for his Views of Society and Manners on 
the Continent of Europe, for his ^^luco, and vsxiAu& 
other works. To tVoa ^\^<&\s^aiGL wa v«*^ ^8^^a«wi8^> 
letter, after \i\a teA. nSk*. V> ^e^fl^^a^gEv, ^^% ** Tt^ 
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c o mpeeition nerer intended to see the lights elegance, be more sceptical than I am in such matters, yet it often 

or perfect eorrectness of composition, will not be ex- takes an effort of philosophy to shake off these idle ter- 

pected. These, however, will be compensated by the rors. The earliest composition that I recollect taking 

opportonity of seeing our poet, as he nves the incidents pleasure in was The Vision of Mirza, and a hymn of 

of nis life, unfold the peculiarities of his character with Addison's, beginning, ' How are thy servants blest, oh 

all the careleas vigour and open sincerity of his mind. Lord I' I particulany remember one half-stanza, which 

« MauchK,^. 2d Auff,M 1787. '~ ""^° 1? ""^ '7**.'".;T .. . . 

SiR-For some months past I have been rambling J" though <md»«Ift.l whirls we hang 

^* . m . -r <• 1 'xi Hiffh oo nic broken wave, 

over the country, but I am now confined with some . JT . •*• 

lingering complaints, originating, as I take it, in the I met with these pieces m Mason's English CoUectiMJ, 

stomach. To divert my spirits a little in tliis miser- o"® «f my school-boote. The two first books I ever 

able fog of ennui, I have taken a whim to give vou a ^^^ *» inivate, and which ^ve me more pleasure than 

history of myself. My name has made some little'noise «•»/ J^<' ^s ^ ever read since, were T^e Life of Han- 

in this country— you have done me the honour to in- ^^°^^ and The History of Sir Wilham Wallace. Han- 

terest yourself very warmly m my behalf; and I think "^^^^ 8^^® ™y young ideas such a turn, that I used to 

a faithful account of what characler of a man I am, and ®*^t ^ raptur^ up and down after the recruiting drum 

how I came by that character, may perliaps amuse you ^]°^ "a^ipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; 

in an idle moment. I will give you an honest narrative, T^'^^^ ^^ «*ory of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice 

though I know it will be often at my own expense ; ^^ my yems, which will boil along there tiU the flood- 

for I assure you, sir, I have, like Solomon, whose cha- ga^ of life shut m eternal rest. 

racter, excepting in the trifling affair of wisdom, I some- Polemical divmityaboutthis time was puttmgthecoun- 

times thmk I resemble— I have, I say, like him, turned ^y '^^ ^^ » ^^^ I> ambitious of shming in converaa- 

mi/ eyes to behold madness and folly, and, like him, */<>" parties on Sundays, between sermons, at funerals, 

too frequently shaken hands with then- intoxicating «.c. used, a few years afterwards, to puzzle CSalvinism 

friendship. * * * After you have perused these pages, '^**° ^ ^"<^" "®at and mdiscretion, that I raised a hue 

should you thmk them trifling and impertinent, I only *"<^ ^ry of heresy against me, which has not ceased to 

beg leave to tell you, that the poor author wrote them this hour. ^ 

under some twitchmg qualms of conscience, arising from ^y vicmity to Ayr was of some advantage to me. My 

suspicion that he was doing what he ought not to do— ^^^ disposition, when not checked by some modifica- 

a predicament he has more than once been in before. ^^^^^ of sphrited pride, was, like our Catechism definition 

1 have not the most distant pretensions to assume of inRmtade, without bounds or limits. I formed several 

that character which the pye-coated guardians of escut- connections with other younkers who possessed superior 

cheons call a gentleman. When at Edinburgh last win- advantages, the youngling actors, who were busy in the 

ter, I got acquainted in the Herald's Office ; and, looking reh^rsal of parts in which they were shortly to appear 

through that granary of honours, I there found almost ^^ *P® s**g® of life, where, alas ! I was destined to drudge 

every name in the kingdom ; but for me, behind the scenes. It is not commonly at this green age 

.iLw ^ i V X i ,.1 VI ^ *^at our young gentry have a just sense of the unmense 

Myandent but ignoble blood distance betwl^n them and their ragged play-feUows. It 

Has crept thro' aooundrela ever since the fiooO.' ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ world, to give the yomig 

Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c., quite disowned me. great man that proper, decent, unnoticiug disregard for 

My father was of the north of Scotland, the sou of a the poor insignificant, stupid devils, the mechanics and 

farmer, and was thrown by early misfortunes on the peasantry around hhn, who were perhaps bom in the 

world at large, where, after many years* wandermgs game vilkge. My young superiors never insulted the 

and sojournings, he picked up a pretty large quantity chuterly appearance of my plough-boy carcase, the two 

of observation and experience, to which I am mdebted extremes of which were often exposed to all the mde- 

for most of my UtUe pretensions to wisdom. I have mencies of aU the seasons. They would give me stray 

met with few who understood men, their manners, and volumes of books : among them, even then, I could pick 

their ways, equal to hmi ; but stubborn, ungamly integ- up some observations ; and one, whose heart I am aire 

rity, and belong ungovernable irascibility, are dis- not even the M«wiy JS^ottm scenes have tainted, helped 

quahfymg cu^umstances, consequently I was bom a me to a little French. Parting with these my youne 

very poor man's son. For the first six or seven years frfends and benefactors, as they occasionaUy went off 

of my hfe, my father was gardener to a worthy gentle- for the East or West Indies, was often to me a sore 

man of smaU estate m the neighbourhood of Ayr. Had affliction ; but I was soon called to more serious evils. 




power to keep his children under his own eye till they have drawn of one m my tale of Twa Dogs. My father 

could discern between good and evil ; so, with the assist- was advanced in life when he married : I was the eldest 

ance of his generous master, my father ventured on a of seven children ; and he, worn out by early hardships, 

small farm on his estate. At those years I was by no was unfit for labour. My father's spirit was soon irri- 

means a favourite with any body. I was a good deal tated, but not easily broken. There was a freedom m 

noted for a retenUye memory, a stubborn sturdy some- his lease in two years more ; and, to weather these two 




ceUent Enghsh scholar, and by the time I was ten or could drive the plough very well, ajid help me to thrash 

elevenyearsofage,Iwasacnticm8ubstontives, verbs, fhe com. A novel-writer might perhaps have viewed 

and particles. In my infant wid boyish days, too, I these scenes with some satisfaction, but so did not I : 

owed much to an old woman who resided m the family, ^^ mdignation yet boils at the recollection of the scoun- 

Mmarlable for her ignorance, credulity, and supersti- drel factor's insolent threatening lettere, which used to 

tion. She had, I suppose, the largest collection m the get us all in tears. 

w>untry of tales and songs concemmg devils, ghosts. This kind of life-the cheerless gloom of a hermit, 

femes, browmes, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, with the unceasing moU of a galleyWe, brought me 

elf-candles, dead-hghts, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, to my sixteenth year ; a Uttle before which period I first 

giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other trum^^^^ committed the sin of rhyme. You know our country cub- 

This cultivated the latent seeBs of poetry, but had so tom of couplmg a man and woman together as partners 

Btrong an effect on my imagination, that U> this hour, j^ the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autiimn my 

in my nocturnal rambles, I sonietimes keep a sliarp partner was a bewitching creature a year younger than 

y^l-^«/ in i»iisi)joious places; and though nobody can myself. My scarcitfoT English denies me the power 

f Idiot Jbr idiotic* of doing hex justice ui V\v«A V&w^^^e •, but you know the 
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Scottuh idioni — she was & bonnie, aaett, lanaie lati. In 
short, Bhe aJtogeUier, unwittiogl)' to herself, iuiCuted 
me in that delicious pasaioD, which in spite of acid dls- 
appointiBeiit, gic-horaa prudence, and book-worm phi- 
losophy, Iholdtobethefirtitof huDian Jim, ouc dsareBt 
blessing here helow t How she caught ue contaeioo, I 
oumot toll ; you medical pooplo talk much of infection 
from breathing the same air, the touch, &.»,, hut I nerer 
expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did not know 
myself why 1 liked so much to loitra behind with her 
when returning in the ovcning from our labours ; why 
the tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill tike 
an Mo]Jaa harp ; and particularly why my pulse beat 
BDch a furious ratan when I looked and Imgered oyer 
hor little hand to pick out the cruel nettle stiiigs and 
thiatlos. Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she 
sang Bweetly ; and it was her fayourite reel lo which I 
attempted giyiug an embodied vehicle in rhyme.* 1 
was not so presumptuous as to imuine that I could make 
verses like printed ones, compoBed by men who hail Greek 
aud Latiu ; but my girl sang a song, which was said to 
be composed by a small country laird's son, on one of 
ilia father's maids, with whom he was in loye, and I 
saw no reason why I might cot rhyme as well as he ; 
for, exoeptiagthathecouTd smear sheep, and cast peats, 
his btheT living in the moor-lands, he had no more 
scholar-craft than myself. 

Thus with mo began love and poeti'y ; which at times 
have bean my only, and till within the l^t twelye months, 
have been my highest enjoyment. Mj' ^ther struggled 
on till he r^kched the freedom in his lease, when he 
entered on a larger farm, about ten miles briber in the 
country. The nature of the bat^ain he made was such 
as to throw a little ready money into his bands at the 

have been impracticable. For four years we hyed com- 
fortably here; but a difference commencing between 
him and his landlord as to terms, after three years'. 
tossing and whirling in the vortex of litigation, my father 
was just saved from the horrors of a jail by a consump- 
tion, which, after two years' promises, kmdly stepped 
in, and carried UiTn away, to wA«re llie aieked eeaii 
from troubling, and the wears "'^ "' "^'1- 

It is during the time that we lived on this farm thai 
my little story is most eventful. I was, at the begin- 
ning of tills period, perhaps the most nngainly, awkward 
boy in the pariUi — no aalilaiTe was less acquainted with 
the ways of the world. What I knew of ancient story 
was gathered from Salmon's and Guthrie's geographical 
grammars ; and the ideas I had formed of modeii 
muiners, of literature and criticism, I got from th' 
^■ectator. Those, with Pope's Works, some plays of 
^akspeare, Tulland Dicksonon Agriculture, the Pan- 
theon, Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Stackhonse's History of the Bible, Justice's British 
Gardener's Directory, Bayle's Lectures, Allan Hamsay's 
Works, Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, A 
Select Collection of Enghsh Sones, and Hervey's Medi. 
tatiuns, had formed the whole of my reading. The cul- 
lection of songs was my vade meertm. I pored ovei 
them driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by 
Bong, versa by verse — carefully noting the 
or sublime, from affectation and fustian. 
vinced I owe to this practice much of my critic craft, 

In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a brush, 
I went to a conntry dancing-school. My father had an 
uiuuwDttntable antipathy against these meetings, and 
my going was, what to this moment 1 repent, in oppo- 
Bition to his wishes. My father, as I said before, was 
SDbj«ct to Btroiia passions ; from tliat instance of dis- 
obedience in Ric he took a sort of disliketo me, which . 
bciUeve was one cause of the dissipation which maricei 
m« aoeneeding years. I say disupation, comparatively 
withtha striotneaB, and sobriety, and regidarity, of Pres- 
liyMriBii country life; for though tl» Will o' Wisp 
metoora of tbou^Ueas whim were almost die sole light 

• [Tbs not written on lUi ossaslon wu 
■'Onnll«n<la1i«iBltlua- The ilil-s an 
taa N«ll/ Ulsln] 



of my path, yet early ingrained piety and virtue kept 
ne for several years afterwards within the line of in- 
locence. The great miafortuno of my life was to want 
LD aim. I had felt early some stirrings of ambition, 
)ut they were the blind gropiogs of Homer's Cyclops 
roond the walls of his cave. I saw my father's situa- 
lon entailed on me pei^etual labour. The only two 
penings hy which I could enter the temple of fortune, 
fas the gate of niggardly economy, or the path of little 
chicaning bargain-making. The iirst is so contracted 
an aperture, f never could squeeze myself into it ; the 
last I always luited — there was contamination in the 
very entrance ! Thus abandoned of aim or view in life, 
with a strong appetite for sociability, as well from native 
hilarity as from a pride of observation and remark-^a 
constitutional meltiiicholy or bypochondriasm that made 
mo fly to Bohtnde ; add to these incentives to social life, 
my reputation for baokish knowledge, a certain wild 
logical talent, and a strength of thought, something like 
the rudiments of goad sense, and it will not seem sur- 
prising that I was generally a welcome guest where { 



Bited, or I 



under that, always where tt 



y great y 

three met toaether, there was I among them. But far 
beyond all other impulses of my heart, was un pendumt 



I was mortified with 
a repnlse. At the plough, scythe, or reap-hook, 1 feared 
no competitor, and thus I set absolute want at defiance ; 
and as I never cared farther for my labours than while 
I was in actual exercise, I spent the evenings in the way 
after my own heart. A country lad seldom carries on 
a love-adventure without an oasiating confidant. I pos- 
sessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, that re- 
commended me as a proper second on these occasions ; 
and, I dare say, 1 felt as much pleaHore in being in the 
secret of half the loves of the parish of Tarbolton, as 
ever did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the 
courts of Europe. ' The very goose feaUier in my hand 
seems to know instinctively the well-worn path of my 
imagination, the favourite theme of my song, and is 
with difBculty restrained from giving you a couple of 
pamgraphs on the love-adventures ot my compeers, the 
humble inmates of the farm-house and cottage ; hut the 
grave sons of sraenee, ambition, or avarice, baptise these 
things by the name of follies.f To the sons and daughters 

* [In Octgber 1337. the edllor oonvened at Tarlnllon wttfa Jabs 
Lwfl, ahcwEnaker, who, when a ^tripling. uHd to Kct sa Bumi^ 
seomd la bis courtin^^ expeditloiu. The old man spoke wltJi 
mucb slee of tha aid ha hai given tha poet in tbe way ctf offing 
— ■ - - - - - tha girl 
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of hbouF and povwtj, llMy u« iutt«n of the mo« 
■triooi naton ; to tbtoD, (b« M4wrt hope, (he noleu in. 
tttritw, the tendar farewell, we the gieetot and moat 






g GMUil, a good 



■IteiBtioii in mf mind 

mj niDetmnth Bommar on a KOBB^ing 

dirtame from home, at a noted aenool, 

nuatiOD, mrreyiiig, dialliu|b Ac, in which I made a 

ptMtj good progicts. But I made a greater progren 

m tlw &}wkdge of mankind.* The coatraband tnwla 

waa at that time verjr luccewful, and it BometimeB hap- 



till tUi bme ne<r to me ; but 1 was no eneioy to socuj 
lift. H«re, though I lount to fill my glaw, uid to mij. 
without fear in a drunken gquabble, yet i went on with 
a high hand with my geometry, till tlie nnn entered 
Virgo, a month which is alnaj'B a carnival in my bosom. 
whni a charming filelU, who lived next door to tht 
•chool, overact my trigonometry, and set me off at a 
tangent from the sphere of my gtndiea. I, however, 
•troggled on with mv Mtnei and co-nmi for a few day^ 
more ; bnt, stepping mte the garden one charming noau 
to take the lun'a altitude, there 1 mat mj angel, 



It waa in vun to think of doin); aa; more good at 
■ohool. The remaining week I staid 1 did nattung but. 
onu the lacaltiea of my eoul nbont her, or steal out to 
meet her ; and the two last nights of my stay in Iht- 
oountry, had sleep been a mortal sin, the imago of thii^ 
modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless. 

I returned home very considerably improved. My 
rfding was enlarged with the very impoFlant addition, 
of Thomson's and Shenateae's worka. Ihsdseen humac 
nature in a new phaeis ; and I engaged several of my 
•diaol'feUowB te keep up a literary correspondence with 
me. This improved me in oompositioa. I had met with 
a ooilecljon of letters by the wits of Queen Anne's reigu. 
and I pored over them most devoutly ; I kept copies of 
any of my own lettera that pleased me ; and a compa- 
rison between them and tbe composition of most of m> 
OorreBpondents,flatteredmyvamty. 1 carried this whim 
BO tar, that though 1 had not three farthings' worth of 
bnsmsas in the world, yet almost every post brought mc 
as many letters as if I had been a broad plodding son 
of day-book and ledger. 

My life flowed on much iu the same coutso till my 
twenty-third year. Five ramour, tt viva la bagatelle, 
were my sole principles of action. The addition of two 
more authors M my hbrary gave me great pleasure ; 
Sterne and M'Kenzie— Tristram Shandy and The Man 
of Feeling— were my bosom favourites. Poeay wassOIL 
a darling walk for ray mind, but it waa only indulged in 
aooording to the humour of the hour. I had usually 
half B dozen or more pieces on hand ; I took up one or 
other, as it suited the momentary lone of the mind, and i 
dismissed the work as it bordered on &tigue. My pas- ! 
siODs, when onoo lighted up, rased like bo many devils, 
till (hey got vent in rhyme j and then the connmg over 
my verseo, tike a spell, soothed all into quiet I None of 
the rhymes of thoae days are in print, except Winter, 
a Dirge, the eldest of my printed pieces ; Tbe Death of 
Poof Hailie, John Barleycorn, and songs first, second. 



, id partly tl 
about doing Bomethinc in life, I joini 
a neighboniing town (Irvine) to team nis mtoo. I'M 
waBannnlaclijalDuv. My*'*; and,t0finisbt]teidu4a, 
aa we wen gning % wdebme earonaal to the new-year, 
the shop took fire, and burnt to ashe^ and I was ItA, 
like a tme povt, not worth a sixpence. 

i waa obliged to aire np this sidieme : the clouds of 
re gathering thick round my lather's bead j 



leringthioki 

; of all, he was vimbl; Ear oons in i 
my distresaes, a lejjg fih 




consuirotion , , , _, 

whom I adored, and who had pledged her soul to nwit 
me in the field of matrimony, jilted me, with peonlin 
I circumstances of mortification. The flniahing eril that 
I brou^t up the rear of this infernal file, was my tm- 
I atitutional melancholy being increased to such a degnt, 
! that for three months I was in a state of mind seanBly 
I to be envied by the hopeleea wretches who have got thttt 
mittimus — ■Dtpmrtfrommtjge aeouTKdl 
I From this adventure I learned something of a ton 
I life ; hut the principal thing which gave ray mini! 4 
turn, was a friendship I formed with a young fellow, % 
very noble character, but a hapless son of miafortoM. 
He was the son of a simple mechanic ; bat a great mail 
in tbe neighbourhood taking him under his patronue, 
gave him a genteel education, with a view of betteimg 
his situation in life. The patron dying joM as he tm 
ready to launch out into the world, the poor ftollowii 
dcsi«ir went to sea, where alW a variety of good and 
ill fortune, a little before I was acquainted inth bio, 
he had been set on shore by an American privateer, oa 
the wild coast of Connaught, stripped of even thiitt. I 
cannot quit this poor fellow's sMry without ai{ding,&al 
he is at this tone master of a large West-Indiaman be- 
longing to the Thames. 

His mind was taught with independence, magnau- 
mity, and every manhf virtue. J loved and admimd 
him to a degree of enthusiasm, and of course strove to 
imitate him. In some measure I succeeded — I had 
pride before, but he taught it to flow in proper i-hrmnA 
His knowledge of the world was vastly superior to mine, 
and I was alt attention to learn. He waa the only mu 
I ever saw who was a preater fool than myself, iriien 
woman was the preeidmg star ; but he spoke of illidt 
love with the levity of a sailor, which hitherto I bid 
regarded with horror.t Here his friendship did me a 
mischief; and the consequence was, that soon ^lar I 
resumed the plough, I wrote the Poet's Welcome^ My 
reading only increased, while in this town, by twD 
stray volumes of Pamela, and one of Ferdinand Conol 
Fathom, which ^ve me aome idea of novela. Rhyme, 
except some religious pieces that are in print, I had 
given up; but meeting with Ferguason'a Scottish Poems, 
I strung anew my wildly-sounding lyre with emulatmg 
vigour. When my father died, bis all went among tlia 
hell-hounds that prowl in the kennel of justice ; bat we 
made a shift to collect a hltle money in the family 
amongst us, with which, to keep us toBethor, my brother 
and I took a neighbouring farm. My brother wanted 
my hair-bmined imagination, as well as my social and 
amorous madness ; but, in good sense, and every sober 
qualification, he was ba my superior. 

I entered on this farm with a full resolution, Comt, 
goto, I viill be mite.' J read fkmung books — I calcu- 
lated orops^I attended markets — and, in short, ia 
spite of the dnil, aruf the ipotU, and IheJIeth, I believe 
I nhould have been a wise man; but the first year, 
from unfonunalely buymg bad seed, the second, from 
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a late harvest, we lost half our crops. This overset all 
my wisdom, and I retnmed, like the dog to his vomit, 
and the sow that was washed, to her wallovfing in the 
mire, 

T now began to be known in the neighbourhood as a 
maker of rhymes. The first of my poetic offspring that 
saw the light, was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel 
between two reverend Calvinists, both of i;hem dramatis 
perstmcB in my Holy Fair. I had a notion myself, that 
the piece had some merit ; but to prevent the worst, I 
gave a copy of it to a friend who was very fond of such 
things, and told him that I could not guess who was the 
author of it, but that I thought it pretty clever. With 
a certain description of the cler^, as well as laity, it 
met with a roar of applause.* Holy Willie's Prayer 
next made its appearance, and alarmed the kirk-session 
80 much, that they held several meetings to look over 
their spiritual artillery, if haply any of it might be 
pointed against profane rhymers. Unluckily for me, 
my wanderings led me on another side, within point- 
blank shot of their heaviest metal. This is the unfor- 
tunate sto^that gave rise to my printed poem. The 
Lament. This was a most melancholy afiair, which I 
cannot yet bear to reflect on, and had very nearly given 
me one or two of the principal qualifications for a place 
among those who have lost the chart and mistaken the 
reckoning of rationality.+ I gave up my part of the 
tarn, to my brother — ^in truth it was only nominally 
mine — and made what little preparation was in my 
power for Jamaica, But, before leaving my native 
country for ever, I resolved to publish my poems. I 
weighed my productions as impartially as was in my 
power : I thought they had merit ; and it was a delicious 
idea that I should be called a clever fellow, even though 
it Aould never reach my ears — a poor negro-driver ; 
or perhaps a victim to that inhospitable clime, and 
gone to the world of spirits ! I can truly say, that 
pauvre inconnu as I then was, I had pretty nearly as 
high an idea of myself and of my woAs as I have at 
this moment, when the public has decided in their fa- 
vour. It ever was my opinion, that the mistakes and 
blunders, both in a rational and religious point of view, 
of which we see thousands daily euilty, are owing to their 
ignorance of themselves. To know myself, had been 
ul along my constant study. I weighed myself alone — 
I balanced myself with others — I watched every means 
of information, to see how much ground I occupied as 
a man and as a poet — I studied assiduously Nature*s 
design in my formation — where the lights and shades 
in my character were intended. I was pretty confident 
my poems would meet with some applause ;t hut, at the 
worst, the roar of the Atlantic woiild deafen the voice of 
censure, and the novelty of West-Indian scenes make 
me forget neglect. I threw off six hundred copies, of 
which I had got subscriptions for about three hundred 
and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the re- 
ception I met with firom the pubhc ; and, besides, I 
pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly twenty pounds. 

* CThe piece here alluded to is that entitled The Twa Herds.] 
t An explanatton of this will be found hereafter. 
% [John Blane, at one time driver of the ooaoh between Glas- 
gow and Cumnock, and now (1838) residing at Kilmarnock, was 
for four and a half years farm-servant in the Bums family at 
Lochleo and Mossgiel. With Robert Bums, who was eight years 
his senior, he slept for a long time in the same bed, in the ttabk 
kflt at Mossgiel. He reports that Bums had a little deal table 
with a drawer in it, which he kept constantly beside the bed, 
with a small desk on the top of it. The best of his poems were 
here written during the hours of rest ; the table-drawer being the 
depositary in which he kept them. To think of the Cotter's Sa- 
tnrday Night, the Lament, and the Vision, being written in the 
poor garret over a small fanner's stable ! He used to employ 
Blane to read the poems to him, immediately after their compo- 
sition, that he might be able the more eflRBOtually to detect faults 
in them. When dissatisfied with a particular passage, he would 
■top tiie reading, make an alteration, and then desire his com- 
panion to proceed. Blane was often wakened by him during the 
nf|^t, that he might serve him in this capacity. It is to be 
gathered from the old man's conversation, that the bard of Kyle 
was a most rigid critic of his own compositions, and burned 
many with which he was displeased.] 



This sum came very seasonably, as I was thinkiBg of 
indenting myself, for want of money to procure my 
passage. As soon as I was master of nine guineas, the 
price of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a steer* 
age-passage in the first ship that was to sail from the 
ayde ; for 

* Hungry ruin had me in the wind.' 

I had been for some days skulking from covert to 
covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; as some ill-ad- 
vised people had uncoupled the merciless pack of the 
law at my heels. I had taken the last farewell of my 
few friends ; my chest was on the road to Greenock * 
I had composed the last song I should ever measure 
in Caledonia, The Gloomy Night is Gathering Fast — 
when a letter from Dr Blacldock to a friend of mine, 
overthrew all my schemes, by opening new prospects 
to my poetic ambition. The doctor belonged to a set 
of critics for whose applause I had not daxed to hope. 
His opinion, that I would meet with encouragement in 
Edinburgh for a second edition, fired me so much^ that 
away I posted for that city, without a single acquaint- 
ance, or a single letter oi introduction. The baneftil 
star that had so long shed it blasting influence in my 
zenith, for once made a revolution to the nadir ; and a 
kind Providence placed me under the patronage of one 
ofthe noblest of men, the Earl of Glencairn. Ouhlie 
«ioi. Grand Dieu, si jamais je V ouhlie I 

I need relate no farther. At Edinburgh I was in a 
new world ; I mingled among many classes of men, but 
all of them new to me, and I was all attention to eatoh 
the characters and the manners living as they rise. 
Whether I have profited, time will show. * * * ♦ 

My most respectful compliments to Miss W.* Her 
very elegant and friendly letter I cannot answer at pre- 
sent, as my presence is requisite in Edinburgh, and I 
set out to-morrow.***!* 

At the period of our poet*s death, his brother, Gilbert 
Bums, was ignorant tiiat he had himself written the 
foregoing narrative of his life while in Ayrshire ; and 
having been applied to by Mrs Dunlop for some me- 
moirs of his brother, he complied with her request in 
a letter, from which the following narrative is chiefly 
extracted. When Gilbert Bums afterwards saw the 
letter of our poet to Dr Moore, he made some annota- 
tions upon it, which shall be noticed as we proceed. 

Robert Bums was bom on the 25th day of January 
1759, in a small house about two miles firom the town 
of Ayr, and within a few hundred yards of Alloway 
church, which his poem of Tam o* Shanter has rendered 
immortal.^ The name, which the poet and his brother 
modernised into Bums, was originally Bumes or Bur- 
ness. Their father, William Bumes, was the son of a 
farmer in Kincardineshire, and had received the edu- 
cation common in Scotland to persons in his condition 
of life ; he could read and write, and had some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. His family having fallen into re- 
duced circumstances, he was compelled to leave his home 
in his nineteenth year, and turned his steps towards the 
south, in quest of a livelihood. The same necessity at- 
tended his elder brother Robert. '^ I have often heard 
my father" (says Gilbert Bums, in his letter to Mrs 
Dunlop) '' describe the anguish of mind he felt when 
they parted on the top of a hill on the confines of their 
native place, each going off his several way in search 
of new adventures, and scarcely knowing whither he 
went. My father undertook to act as a gardener, and 
shaped his course to Edinburgh, where he wrought hard 
when he could get work, passing through a variety of 

* [Helen Maria Williams.] 

t There are various copies of this letter in the author's hand- 
writing ; and one of these, evidently corrected, is in the bo(dc in 
which he had copied several of his letters. This has been used 
for the press, with some omissions, and one slight alteration sug- 
gested by Gilbert Bums. 

^ This house is on the right-hand side of the road £rom Ayr to 
Maybole, which forms a part of the road from Glasgow to Port- 
Patrick. When the poet's father afterwards removed to Tarbol- 
ton parish, he sold his leasehold right in this house, and a few 
acres of land adjoining, to the corporati(m of shoenudcon In Ayr. 
It is now a country alu-houso. 
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difficoltiei. StiU, however, he endeavoured to »pare 
Bomething for the nipport of his aged parent ; and I 
reeolleot hearing him moition his having sent a bank- 
note for this purpoee, when money of that kind was so 
■earce in Kincardineshire thai they scarcely knew how 
to eniploy it when it arrived." From Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam Bnmes passed westward into the county of Ayr, 
where he engaged himself as a gardener to the laird of 
Fairly, with whom he lived two years ; then dianging 
his service for that of Crawford of Doonside. At length, 
being desirous of settling in life, he took a perpetual 
lease of seven aeres of land from Dr Campbell, physician 
in Avr, with the view of commencing nurseryman and 
public eardener ; and, having built a house upon it with 
his ownhands, married,in December 1 757, Agnes Brown, 
the mother of our poet, who still survives.* The iirst 
fruit of this marriage was Robert, the subject of these 
memoirs, bom on the 25th of January 1759, as has 
already been mentioned. Before William Bumes had 
made much progress in preparing his nursery, he was 
withdrawn firom that undertaking by Mr Ferguson, who 
purchased the estate of Doonholm-, in the immediate 
neighbouriiood, and engaged him as his gardener and 
overseer ; and this vrss his situation when our poet was 
bom. Though in the service of Mr Ferguson, he lived 
in his own house, his wife managing her family and her 
little dainr, which consisted soinetunes of two, some- 
times of tnree milch cows ; and this state of unambitious 
content continued till the year 1766. His son Robert 
was sent by him in his sixth year to a school at Alloway 
Miln, about a mile distant, taught by a person of the 
name of Campbell; but this teacher b^g in a few 
months appointed master of the workhouse at A}t, 
William Bumes, in conjunction with some other heads 
of families, engaged John Murdoch in his stead. The 
education of our poet, and of his brother Gilbert, Mas 
in conunon ; and of their proficiency under Mr Mur- 
doch we have the following account : — '^ With him we 
leamt to read English tolerably well,+ and to \mie a 
little. He taught us, too, the English grammar. I was 
too young to profit much from his lessons in grammar, 
but Robert made some proficiency in it — a circumstance 
of considerable weight in the unfolding of his genius 
and character ; as he soon became remarkable for the 
fluency and correctness of his expression, and read the 
few books that came in his way with much pleasure and 
improvement : for even then he was a reader when he 
could get a book. Murdoch, whose library at that time 
had no great variety in it, lent him The Life of Hanni- 
bal, which was the first book he read (the school-books 
excepted), and almost the only one he had an opportu- 
nity of reading while he was at school ; for The Life of 
Wallace, which he classes with it in one of his letters to 
you, he did not see for some years afterwards, when ho 
borrowed it from the blacksmith who shod our horses." 
It appears that William Bunies approved himself 
greatly m the service of Mr Ferguson, by his intelli- 
gence, industry, and integrity. In consequence of this, 
with a view of promoting his interest, Mr Ferguson 
leased him a farm, of which we have the following ac- 
count : — 

** The farm was upwards of seventy acres J (between 
eighty and ninety, English statute measure), the rent 
of which was to be forty pounds annually for the first 
six years, and afterwards forty-five pounds. My father 
endeavoured to sell his lease-hold property, for the pur- 
pose of stocking this farm, but at that time was unable, 
and Mr Ferguson lent him a hundred pounds for that 
purpose. He removed to his new situation at Whit- 
suntide 1766. It was, I think, not above two years 
after this, that Murdoch, our tutor and friend, left this 
part of the country ; and there being no school near us, 
and our little services being useful on the farm, my 
father undertook to teach us arithmetic in the winter 
evenings, by candle-light ; and in this way my two eldest 
sisters got all the education they received. I remember 
* [Tho poet's mother died, January 14, 1820, at the ago of 8a] 
t Letter from Gilbert Bums to Mrs Dunlop. 
^Letter of Gilbert Bums to 3Ira Dunlop. The name of this 
£umi0 Mount Olipbaat, in Ayrparitb. 



a circumstance that happened at tliia time, which, though 
trifling in itseli^ is fresh in my memory, and may serve . 
to illustrate the early character of my brother. Mur- 
doch came to spend a night with us, and to take his 
leave when he was about to go into Carzick. He br(Nig^ 
us, as a present and memorial of him, a small compen- 
dium of English Grammar, and the tragedpr of Titos 
Andronicus, and, by way of passing the evemng, he be- 
gan to read the play aloud. We were all attention for 
some time, till presently the whole party was dissolved 
in tears. A fennale in the plav (I have but a confused 
remembrance of it) had her hands chopt off, and hor 
tongue cut out, and then was insultingly desiz«d to caQ 
for water to wash her hands. At this, in an agony of 
distress, we with one voice desired he would read no 
more. My father observed, that if we would not hear 
it out, it would be needless to leave the play with us. 
Robert replied, that if it was left he would bum it My 
father was going to chide him for this ungrateful return 
to his tutor's kindness ; but Murdoch interfered, declar- 
ing that he liked to see so much sensibility ; and he kfi 
the School for Love, a comedy, translated I think firom 
the French, in its place."* 

^Nothing," continues Gilbert Bums, ''could be more 
retired than our general manner of living at Mount 
Oliphant ; we rarely saw any body but the members of 
our own family. There were no boys of our own age, 
or near it, in the neighbourhood. Indeed, the greatest 
part of the land in ike vicinity was at that time pos- 
sessed by shopkeepers, and people of that stamp, who 
had retired from business, or who kept their fjEirm in 
the country, at the same time that they followed busi- 
ness in town. My fatlier was for some time almost the 
only companion wc had. He conversed familiarly on all 
subjects with us, as if we had been men ; and was at 
great pains, while we accompanied him in the labours 
of the farm, to lead the conversation to such subjeets 
as might tend to increase our knowledge, or confirm us 
in virtuous habits. He borrowed Salmon's Geographical 
Grammar for us, and endeavoured to make us ac- 
quainted with the situation and history of the different 
countries in the world ; while, from a book-society in 
Ayr, he procured for us the reading of Derham's Phy- 
sico and Astro-Theology, and Ray's Wisdom of Qod. m 
the Creation, to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history. Robert read all these books with an 
avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled. My father 
had been a subscriber to Stackhouse's History of the 
Bible, then lately published by James Meuros in Kil- 
marnock : from this Robert collected a competent know- 
ledge of ancient history ; for no book was so voluminous 
as to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to damp 
his researches. A brother of my mother, who had 
lived with us some time, and had learnt some arithmetic 
by our winter evening's candle, went into a bookseller's 
shop in Ayr, to purchase The Ready Reckoner, or 
Tradesman's Sure Guide, and a book to teach him to 
write letters. Luckily, in place of The Complete Let- 
ter-Writer, he got by mistake a small collection of 
letters by the most eminent writers, with a few sensible 
directions for attaining an easy epistolsrihy style. This 
book was to Robert of the greatest consequence. It in- 
spired him with a strong desire to excel in letter-writing, 

* It is to be remembered that the poet was only nine years of 
age^ and the relater of this incident under eight, at the Ume it 
happened. The effect was very natural in children of sensibility 
at their age. At a more mature period of the judgment, mA 
absurd representations are calculated rather to produce di^piit 
or laughter, than tears. The scene to which Gilbert Bnnu 
alludes opens thus :— • 

Titus Andronicus, Act II. Scene 5. 
Enter Demetrius and Chiron, with Lavinia ravished, her hands cut 

off, and her torque cut out 

Why is tliis silly play still printed as Shak6i)eftrc'8, against tbe 
opinion of all the best critics ? The bard of Avon was guilty of 
many extravagances, but he alvirays performed what be intended 
to perform. That he ever excited in a British mind (for the 
French critics must be set aside) disgust or ridicule, where be 
meant to have awakened pity or horror, is what will not be im- 
puted to that master of the passions. 
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while it furnished him with models by some of the first 
'Writers in our language. 

My brother was about -thirteen or fourteen, when 
my father, regretting that we wrote so ill, sent us, week 
about, during a summer quarter, to the parish school of 
Dalrymple, which, though between two and three miles 
distant, was the nearest to us, that we might have an 
opportunity of remedying this defect. About this time 
a bookish acquaintance of my fiEtther's procured us a 
reading of two volumes of Richardson's Pamela, which 
was the first novel we read, and the only part of Rich- 
ardson's works my brother was acquainted with till to- 
wards the period of his commencing author. Till that 
time, too, he remained unacquainted with Fielding, with 
Smollett (two volumes of Ferdinand Count Fathom, and 
two volumes of Peregrine Pickle, excepted), with Hume, 
with Robertson, and almost all our authors of eminence 
of the later times. I recollect, indeed, my father bor- 
rowed a volume of EngUsh history from Mr Hamilton 
of Bourtreehiil's gardener. It treated of the reign of 
James I., and his unfortunate son Charles, but I do 
not know who was the author ; all that I remember of 
it is something of Charles's conversation with his chil- 
dren. About this time, Murdoch, our former teacher, 
after having been in different places in the country, and 
having taught a school some time in Dumfries, came to 
be the established teacher of the English language in 
Ayr, a circumstance of considerable consequence to us. 
The rememlmmce of my father's former friendship, 
and his attachment to my brother, made him do every 
thing in his power for our improvement. He sent us 
Pope's works, and some other poetry, the first that we 
had an opportunity of reading, excepting what is con- 
tained in the Enriish Collection, and in the volume of 
the Edinburgh Magazine for 1772 ; excepting also those 
ejpoelleni new songs that are hawked about the country 
in baskets, or exposed on stalls in the streets. 

The sununer i^ter we had been at Dalrymple school, 
my father sent Robert to Ayr, to revise his English 
grammar, with his former teacher. He had been mere 
only one week, when he was obUged to return, to assist 
at uie harvest. When the harvest was over, he went 
back to school, where he remained two weeks ; and this 
completes the account of his school education, except- 
ing one summer quarter, some time afterwards, that he 
attended the parish school of Kirkoswald (where he lived 
with a brother of my mother's), to learn surveying. 

Durine the two last weeks that he was with Murdoch, 
he himself was engaged in learning French,* and he com- 
municated the instructions he received to my brother, 
who, when he returned, brought home with him a 
French dictionary and grammar, and the Adventures 
of Telemachus.in the onginaL In a little while, by the 

* [Mr Tennant, of Ayr, one of the few surriving early friends 
of Bums, has the following recollections respecting him :—** He 
first knew the poet, when attending Mr Murdoch's school at Ayr, 
he being then fifteen, and Bums a year and a half older. Bums 
and he were favourite pupils of Murdoch, who used to take them 
fdtemately to live with him, allowing them a share of his hed. 
Mr Murdoch was a well-informed and zealous teacher— a parti- 
eolarly good French scholar, insomuch that he at one time taught 
the language in France. He thought his voice had some peculiar 
quality or ix>wer, adapting it in an uncommon degree for French 
paronundation. To this predilection of the teacher, it is probably 
owing that Bums acquired so ^uch French, and had such a 
fHioy for introducing snatches of it into his letters. Murdoch 
was 80 anxious to advance his two favourite pupils, that, while 
they were lying with them, he was always taking opportunities 
of oommunioating knowledge. The intellectual gifts of Bums 
even at this time greatly impressed his fellow-scholar. Robert 
and Gilbert Bums were like no other yoimg men. Their style of 
language was quite above that of their compeers. Robert had 
borrowed great numbers of books, and acquainted himself with 
UMlr contenta He read rapidly, but remranbered all that was 
iBteirestfng or valuable in what he read. He had the New Tes- 
tammt more at command than any other youth ever known to 
Ifr Tennant ; who was, altogether, more impressed in these his 
boyidi days by the discourse of the youthful poet, than he after- 
wards was by bis published verses. The elocution of Bums re- 
HDiUed that of Edmund Kean—deep, thoughtful, emphatic ; 
VaA In contnprersy, no man could stand before him.**] 
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assistance of these books, he had acquired such a know- 
ledge of the language, as to read and understand any 
French author in prose. This was considered as a watt 
of prodigy, and through the medium of Murdoch, pr(H 
cured him the acquaintance of several lads in Ayr, who 
were at that time gabbling French, and the notice of 
some families, particularly that of Dr Malcohn, where 
a knowledge of French was a recommendation. 

Observing the facility with which he had acquired 
the French language, Mr Robinson, the estaluished 
writing-master m Ayr, and Mr Murdoch's particular 
friend, having himself acquired a considerable know- 
lede of the Laun language by his own industry, without 
ever having learnt it at school, advised Robert to make 
the same attempt, promising him every assistance in 
his power. Agreeably to wis advice, he purchased 
the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, but finding this 
study dry and uninteresting, it was quickly laid aside. 
He frequentiy returned to ms Rudiments on any little 
chazrin or disappointment, particularly in his love 
affairs ; but the Xatin seldom predominated more than 
a day or two at a time, or a week at most. Observing 
himself the ridicule that would attach to this sort of 
conduct if it were known, he made two or three humo- 
rous stanzas on the subject, which I cannot now recol- 
lect, but they all ended, 

* So 111 to my Latin again.' 

Thus you see Mr Murdoch was a principal means of 
my brother's improvement. Worthy man! though 
foreign to my present purpose, I cannot take leave of 
him without tracing his future history. He continued 
for some years a respected and useful teacher at Ayr, 
till one evening that he had been overtaken in liquor, 
he happened to speak somewhat disrespectfully of Dr 
Dalrymple, the parish minister, who had not paid him 
that attention to which he thought himself entitled. In 
Ayr he might as well have spoken blasphemy. He found 
it proper to give up his appointment. He went to Lon- 
don, where he stiU lives, a private teacher of French. 
He has been a considerable time married, and keeps a 
shop of stationery wares.* 

The father of Dr Paterson, now physician at Ayr, 
was, I believe, a native of Aberdeenshire, and was one 
of tile established teachers in Ayr when my father 
settied in the neighbourhood. He early recognised 
my father as a fellow-native of the north of Scotiand, 
and a certain degree of intimacy subsisted between 
them during Mr Paterson's life. After his death, his 
widow, who 1b a very genteel woman, and of great 
worth, delighted in doing what she thought her husband 
would have wished to mve done, and assiduously kept 
up her attentions to all his acquaintance. She kept 
alive the intimacy with our family, by frequently invit- 
ing my father and mother to her house on Sundays, 
when she met them at church. 

When she came to know my brother's passion for 
books, she kindly offered us the use of her husband's 
Ubrary, and from her we got the Spectator, Pope's 
Translation of Homer, and several other books tiiat 
were of use to us. Mount Oliphant, the faxm my father 
possessed in the parish of Ayr, is almost the very 
poorest soil I know of in a state of cultivation. A 
stronger proof of this I cannot give, than that, notwith- 
stanchng the extraordinary rise in the value of lands in 
Scotland, it was, after a considerable sum laid out in 
improving it by the proprietor, let a few years ago five 
pounds per annum lower than the rent paid for it by 
my father thirty years ago. My father, in consequence 

* [Mr John Murdoch died, April 20, 1824, aged seventy-seven. 
He had published a Radical Vocabulary of the French language* 
12ma ITB3 ; Pronunciation and Orthography of the French lanr 
guage, 8vo. 1788 ; Dictionary of Diirtinotions, 8vo. 1811 ; and other 
works. He was a highly amiable and worthy man. In his lifter 
days, illness had reduced him to the brink of destitution, and an 
appeal was made to the friends and admirers of his illustrious 
pupil, in his behalf. Some money was thus raised, and applied 
to the relief of his necessities. It Is stated, in the obituary notice 
of Mr Murdoch published in the London papers, that ha had. 
taught English in Lotvdicnv \n cesvnSL ^!a!i!me<!i!i3SaM^. Vst^^acpss^N 
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sf n*") MMn MDM into diffionltia^ which w«re imseaaed 
b; ths lo« of Mvan] of his oattle iy aooidoDta and du- 
•ue. To the buffetiagi of nuafortuiie, wa could only 
o|)poH bird labour, and tlie mou rigid economy. We 
lived T«iy (pafiagly. Far laveral years bulohsr'B meat 
wu A Btruiger in the house, while all the msmben of 
(ha fwuily exerted tbemaelvee to the utmoet of their 
atiength, aod nther bevond it, iu the kboun of the 
bam. My Ivother, at tlie age of thirtaeD, usiated iu 
tl jT—hm g tha crop of corn, and at fifteen waa the priu- 
•ipal labcuni oa the farm, for we bad no hired aer- 
vaot, male or femaie. The aoguiib of mind we felt at 
OUT tender yean, under tbe«e slraila and difficultiee, 
waa Tery great. la think of our father growing old 
(fiir ha waa now aboTB fifty), broken down with the 
i^-wntiuued fatiguae of hie life, wilh a wife and live 
other children, and in a declining slate of circunutancee 

theae reflectioua produced in m^ brother'e miod end 

inmit aenBatioaa of the deepeat diatreea. I doubt not 
but the hard labour and sorrow of thia period of hia 
life, waa in a great meaenre the cause of that depret' 
BOD of ipiriw with which Robert waa eo often afflicted 
through hia whole hfe afterwarda. At thia time ha waa 
ahnoat conatautly afHicled iu the evoniuge with a dull 
b^Miache, which, at a future period of hu life, waa ex- 
ohanged for a palpitation of the heart, and a threaten- 
ing of fainting and anffoation in his bed in tbe night- 



(o be ia a aitoation to man?. ThU wu not likalr la 

l>e Boon the case while he remained a &nner, aa the 
-itockin^ of a farm required a lum of money he had m 
probabdity of being master of for a great while. H* 
began, therefore, lo think of trying eonui other line of 
^kfu. He and 1 liad for acTeral jeare taken land of my 
father for the purpoee of raiaing flax on ■ 



In the courae of selliog it, Robert begaii to thbikof 
turning fiai-dreaaer, bi^aa bong tnitiSile to hit 

dew at aettling in life, and ai 



fiai-dreaaer, bi^aa bong tnitM 
-— 'ing in life, and aa anbaerr 
accordingly wrought at the b 
n Irvine for aix months, bat i 



he had a right 
lie end of every 
elf in a better 



By a Btipnlation in my faUicr'B lean 
to throw it up, it ha thought proper, a 
«iith year. He attempted to tix hi: 
fkrm at the end of the first sa years, but failing in tliat 
attempt, he continued where he waa for six years more. 
Ha then took the farm of Lochlca, of 130 acres, at the 
rent of twenty ahillings an acre, in the parish of Tar- 

bollfln, of Mr , then a merchant m Ayr, and now 

(17B7) a merchant in Liverpool. He removed to this 
frvrm at Whitaunday 1777, and poaaossed it only seven 
yeara. No writing had ever beMJ made out of the con- 
ditions of the lease ; a misunderstanding took place re- 
apecting them ; the eubjecls in dispute were submitted 
to arbitration, and the decision involved my father's 
afbirs in ruin. Ho lived to know of this deeisiou, bul 
not to see any execution in consequenca of it. He died 
on tha lath of February 178*. 

The seven yeses we lived in Tarbolton parish (ex- 
tending from the 17th to tha 21th of my brother's age*), 
were not marked by much I'terary improvement ; 












in my brother's oharacter, which afterwards hecame 
but h>o prominent, and which malice and envy have 
taken delight to enl^ on. Though whan young he 
was bashful and awkward in hia intercourse with women, 
yat, when he approached manhood, hia attachment to 
their society became very strong, and he wss eonslantiy 
the victim of some fair enslaver. The symptoms of his 
pawnon were often such as nearly to equal those of thi- 



otheflai 

raising. Ha accordingly wrought at the bnrinaaa of a 

r in Irvine for six months, bat abandoned it 

III tnat period, aa neither agreeing with hia health nor 
inclination. In Irvine he bad contracted aome aeqnsiiil- 
3J1DB of a freer manner of thinking and living than ha 
bad been used to, whoae society prepared him for Dve^ 
leaping the bonnda of ngid virtue which had hitherto 
restrained him. Towards the end of the period under 
review (m his 34th year"), and aoon after hia fattiert 
death, he wae fumidied wilh the subject of his e|HaUe 
to John Bankin. During this period also he became a 
treemason, which was hia first introduction f^ the lifa 
>f a boon companion. Yet, notwithstanding these dr- 
lumstancea, and the praiae he has beetowed on Scotdi 
drink (which seems to have miBledhishlcitorians), I do 
not recollect, during these seven years, nor till towards 
the end of his commencing author (when hia growing 
celebrity oocaaioned hia being o^en in company), to 
■■-- I ever seen him intoxicated ; nor waa lie at all givsn 
rinking. A atronger proof of the general aobriely 
Is conduct need not be required than what I am 
It to give. During the whole of the time we lived 
10 form of Lochlea with my father, he allowed isy 
brother and mo euch wages for our labour aa he nve 
to other labourers, as a part of which, every article of 
our clothing, manufactured in the family, was regularly 
ttcconnled Sir. When my father's affairs drew near a 
crisis, Hobert and I took the farm of Mossgiel, eonnit- 
ing of 118 acres, at tha rent of £90 per annum (the 
farm on which I live at present), from Mr Gavin Ha- 
milton, as an asylum for the family in case of the worst. 
It was stocked by the property and individual savings 
of the whole fhmily, and was a joint eoncem among uat 
Every member of the family was allowed ordinary wages 
for the labour heperformed on the farm-t Mybrothert 
allowance and mine wae seven pounds per annum each. 
And during the whole time this family concern lasted, 
which was for four years, as well as during the preced- 
ing period at Ijochfea, his expenses never in any one 
year exceeded hia slender ineome. As I was entrualed 
wilh the keeping ofthe family accounts, it is notposaible 
that there can be any fallacy in this statement in my , 
brother's favour. His temperance and fiTigftllty wcw 
every thing that could he wished. 



oalebrated Sappho. 
' iddiedui 



e indeed knew tliat he/airued, 
"• id and 



body exceeded any thing of the kind 1 ever knew in real 
life. Hehadftlwaysaimrticularieaioueyofpeoplewho 
were richer than himself, or who had more conseqnsnea 
in life. His love, therefore, rarely settled on persons 
of this description. When he selected any one out of 
the sovereignty of his good pleasure, to whom he should 
pay hia particular attention, she was hislantly invested 
with a suffloient stock of charms, out of the plentiful 
■tores of his own imagination ; and there was often a 
great diasiraiiitude between his fair captivator, ei 
Mipeared to others, atid as she seemed when inv 
with the attributos he gave her. One generally reigned 
paramount in his affeetionB ; but as Yoriok'a affei ' 
flowed out toward Madame de L — at the remise 
while tha eternal vows of Eliza were upon him, si 
b«Pt was frequently encountering other attractions, wh ich 
formed so many undcr-plots in the drama of his lo' 



lilies of virtue and modesty (from which he nevei 
vialad till he reached hia 23d year), he became an? 
* [lo rmlltj, trom tlie nlneleeoUi iD Iho l»«nlJ-riiUl,] 
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She took poaHHion of the manuictipia, but was obliged by the 
HVHity of parental Uadplne la conceal her 1ijv< of the divine 
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The farm of Mossgiel lies very high, and mostly on 
a cold wet bottom. The first four years that we were 
ou the farm were very frosty, and uie spring was very 
late. Our crops in consequence were very unprofitable ; 
and, notwithstonding our utmost diligence and economy, 
we found ourselves obliged to give up our bargain, with 
the loss of a considerable part of our original stock. It 
was during these four years that Robert formed his con- 
nexion with Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs Bums. This 
connexion could no Umger be concealed about the time we 
came to a final determination to quit the farm. Robert 
durst not engage with a family in his poor unsettled 
state, but was anxious to shield his partner, by every 
means in his power, from the consequences of tneir im- 
prudence. It was agreed, therefore, between them, that 
they should make a legal acknowledgment of an irregu- 
lar and private marriage ; that he should go to Jamaica 
to push his fortune; and that she should remain with 
her father till it might please Providence to put the 
means of supporting a £Emiily in his power. 

Mrs Bums was a great favourite of her father's. The 
intimation of a marriage was the first suggestion he re- 
ceived of her real situation. He was in the greatest 
distress, and fainted away. The marriage did not ap- 
pear to him to make the matter better. A husband in 
Jamaica appeared to him and his wife little better than 
none, and an effectual bar to any other prospects of a 
settlement in life that their daughter might have. They 
therefore expressed a wish to her, that the written papers 
which respected the marriage should be cancelled, and 
thus the marriage rendered void. In her melancholy 
state, she felt the deepest remorse at having brought 
such heavy affliction on parents that loved her so ten- 
derly, and submitted to their entreaties. Their wish 
was mentioned to Robert He felt the deepest anguish 
of mind. He offered to stay at home and provide for 
his wife and family in the best manner that his daily 
labours could provide for them, that being the only 
means in his power. Even this offer they did not ap- 
prove of; for humble as Miss Armour^) station was, 
and great though her imprudence had been, she still, 
in the eves of her partial parents, might look to a better 
connection than that with my frien&ss and unhappy 
brother, at that time without house or bidin^-place. 
Robert atiength consented to their wishes; but his 
feelings on this occasion were of the most distracting 
nature ; and the impression of sorrow was not efface^ 
till by a regular marriage they were indissolubly united. 
In ihe state of mind which this separation produced, he 
wished to leave the country as soon as possible, and 
agreed with Dr Douglas to go out to Jamaica as an as- 
sistant overseer, or, as I believe it is called, a book- 
' keeper, on his estate. As he had not sufficient money 
to pay his passage, and the vessel in which Dr Douglas 
was to procure a passage for him was not expected to 
sail fbr some time, Mr Hamilton advised him to publish 
his poenut in the meantime by subscription, as a likely 
way of getting a little money, to provide him more libe- 
rally in necessaries for Jamaica. Agreeably to this ad- 
vice, subscription-bills were printed immediately, and 
the printing was commenced at Kilmarnock, his prepa- 
rations going on at the same time for 'his voyage.* The 
reception, however, which his poems met with in the 
worla, and the friends they procured him, made him 
change his resolution of going to Jamaica, and he was 
advised to go to Edinburgh to publish a second edition. 
On his retium, in happier circumstances, he renewed 
his connection with Mrs Bums, and rendered it per- 
manent by a union for Ufe. 

Thus, madam, have I endeavoured to give you a simple 
narrative of the leading circumstances in my brother's 
early life. The remaining part he spent in Edinburgh, 
or in Dumfriesshire, and its mcidents are as well known 

* QUr Chumkigliam describes him as walking daily to Eilxnar- 
Mdk <betweea tea and twelve miles) to oorxieot the press* and 
ttiirts " At this period ruin had him so effectually in the wind, 
that even food became scanty ; a piece of oat-cake and a bottle 
oftwopenay atemade his enstomary dinner when oorreoting; the 
tnt edition of his imm(fftal works, and of this he was not always 
certain.] 



to you as to me. His genius having procured him your 
patronage and friendship, this gave rise to the corres- 
pondence between you, in whidi, I believe, his senti- 
ments were delivered with the most respectful, but most 
unreserved confidence, and which only terminated with 
the last days of his life." 

This narrative of Gilbert Burns may serve as a com- 
mentary on the preceding sketch of our poet's life by 
himself. It will be aeeia that the distraction of mind 
which he mentions (p. 16), arose from the distress and 
sorrow in which he had involved his future wife.* The 
whole circumstances attending this connexion are oer- 
talnly of a very singular naturci* 

The reader will perceive, from the foregoing nar- 
rative, how much the childr^i of William Bnmes were 
indebted to their father, who was certainly a man of 
uncommon talents, thoueh it does not appear that he 
possessed any portion oraat vivid imagination for which 
the subject of these memoirs was distinguished. In page 
13, it is observed by our poet, that his father had an 
unaccountable antipathy to dancing-schools, and that 
his attending one of these brought on him his displea- 
sure, and even dislike. On tms observation Gilbert, 
has made the following remark, which seems entitled to 
implicit credit : — *^ I wonder how Robert could attribute 
to our father that lasting resentment of his going to a 
dajicing-school against lus wiU, of which he was inca- 
pable. I believe the truth was, that he, about this time, 
began to see the dangerous impetuosity of my brother's 
passions, as well as his not being amenable to counsel, 
which often irritated my father, and which he would 
naturally think a dancing-school was not likely to cor- 
rect. But he was proud of Robert's genius, which he 
bestowed more expense in cultivating than mi the rest 
of the family, in the instances of sending him to Ayr 
and Kirkoswald schools ; and he was greatly delighted 
with his warmth of heart and his conversational powers. 
He had, indeed, that dislike of dancing-schools which 
Robert mentions, but so far overcame it during Robert's 
first month of attendance, that he allowed all the rest 
of the family that were fit for it to accompany him dur- 
ing the second month. Robert excelled in dancing, and 
was for some time distractedly fond of it," 

In the original letter to Dr Moore, our poet described 
his ancestors as ^ renting lands of the noble Keiths of 
Marischal, and as having had the honour of sharing 
their fate." " I do not," continues he, " use the word 
honour with any reference to political principles ; loyal 
and disloyal, I take to be merely relative terms, in that 
ancient and formidable court, kaown in this country by 
the name of Club-law, where the right is always witn 
the strongest. But those who dare welcome ruin, and 
shake hands with infamv, for what they sincerely be- 
lieve to be the cause of their God, or their kine, are. aa 
Mark Antony says in Shakspeare of Brutus ana Cassius, 
honourable men. I mention tins circumstance, because 
it threw my father on the world at large." 

This paragraph has been omitted in printing die letteTf 
at the desire of Gilbert Bums ; and it would have be«i 
unnecessary to have noticed it on the present oeoasioii, 
had not several manuscr^t cc^ies of that letter been in 
circulation. '^ I do not know," observes Gilbert Burns, 
^< how my brother could be nusled in the account he has 
given of the Jaoobitism of his ancestors. I believe the 
Earl Marischal forfeited his title and estate in 1715, be- 
fore my father was bom ; and, among a collection of 
parish-certificates in his possession, I have read one, stat- 
ing that the bearer had no concern in the IcUe wicked rS" 
betlionJ* On the information of one, who knew William 
Burnes soon after he arrived in the county of Ayr, it 

* [The partial inoorrectness of this view will be seen in ttia 
sequeL] 

t In page 15, the poet mentions his ** skulking from covert to 
covert, under the terror of a jail." The ** pack of the law" were 
** uncoupled at 1^ heels," to oblige him to find security for the 
maintenance of his twin children, whom he was not permitted 
to legitimate by a marriage with their mother. [The real object 
of tiieee sercre legal measures was to force him away from thtt 
country, that the attachment between him and Miss Annour 
I might be more e£fectuaUy broken off.] 
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may be mentioned, that a report did prevail that he had 
taken the fteld with the young Chevaher— a report which 
the certificate mentioned by his son was, perhaps, in- 
tended to counteract Strangers from the north, settling 
in the low country of Scotland, were in those days liable 
to suspicions of having been, in the familiar phrase of 
the country, ** Out in the forty-five" (1745), especially 
when they had any stateliness or reserve about them, 
as was the case with William Bumes. It may easily 
be conceived, that our poet would cherish the belief of 
his father's having been engaged in the daring enter- 
prise of Prince Carles EdwanL The generous attach- 
ment, the heroic valour, and the final misfortunes of the 
adherents of the house of Stuart, touched with sympathpr 
his youthful and ardent mind, and influenced his origi- 
nal political opinions.* 

The father of our poet is described by one who knew 
him towards the latter end of his life, as above the com- 
mon stature, thin, and bent with labour. His counte- 
nance was serious and expressive, and the scanty locks 
on his head were grey. He was of a religious turn of 
mind, and, as is usual among the Scottish peasantry, a 
good deal conversant in speculative theology. There is 
in Gilbert's hands a little maniuil of religious belief, in 
the form of a dialogue between a &tber and his son, 
composed by him for the use of his children, in which 
the benevolence of his heart seems to have led him to 
soften the rigid Calvinism of the Scottish church, into 
something approaching to Arminianism. He was a 
devout man, and in the practice of calling his family 
together to join in prayer. It is known that the follow- 
ing exquisite picture, in the Cotter's Saturday Night, 
represents William Bumes and his family at their 
evening devotions : — 

** The cheerful supper done, with serious face. 

They, round the ingle,t form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace. 

The big haU-BiblB, once his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets^ wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wale8§ a portion with judicious care ; 
And ** Let us worship God !" he says with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dunde^t'i wild warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martj^Sfi worthy of the name ; 
Or noble JElffini beets^ the heavenly flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays ; 

— — * — ■ • - - - ^ 

* There is another observation of Gilbert Bums on his brother's 
narrative, in which some persons will be interested. It refers to 
where the poet speaks of his youthful friends. ** My brother," 
says Gilbert Bums, ** seems to set off his early companions in too 
consequential a manner. The principal acquaintance we had in 
Ayr, while boys, were four sons of Mr Andrew M'Cullooh, a dis- 
tant relation of my mother's, who kept a teashop, and had made 
a little money in the contraband trade, very common at that time. 
He died while the boys were young, and my father was nomi- 
nated one of the tutors. The two eldest were bred shopkeepers, 
the third a surgeon, and the youngest, the only surviving one, 
was bred in a counting-house in Glasgow, where he is now a re- 
spectable merchant. I believe all these boys went to the West 
Indies. Then there were two sons of Dr Malcolm, whom I have 
mentioned in my letter to Mrs Dunlop. The eldest, a very worthy 
young man, went to the East Indies, where he had a commission 
in the army ; 'he is the person whose heart my brother says the 
Munny Begum scenes could not corrupt. The other, by the interest 
of Lady Wallace, got an ensigncy in a regiment raised by the 
Duke of Hamilton during the American war. I believe neither 
of them are now (1797) alive. We also knew the present Dr 
Paterson of Ayr, and a younger brother of his, now in Jamaica, 
who were much younger than us. I had almost forgot to men- 
tion Dr Charles of Ayr, who was a little older than my brother, 
and with whom we had a longer and closer intimacy than with 
any of the others, which did not, however, continue in after 
life." 

t Fire. :^ Grey temples. § Chooses. 

I Names of tunes in Scottish psalmody. The tunes mentioned 
in this poon are the three which were used by William Bumes, 
who had no greater variety. 

% Adds fuel tu. 



Compsr'd with theee, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart4ielt raptures raise ; 
Kg nnlna have they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page,'*' 

How Abram was the friend of God on hij^ ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek'a ungraciooB progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie. 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt laaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heavoi the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand. 
And heard great Babylon's doom pnmounoed, by Heaven's 
command! 

Then kneeling down, to heavoi's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband, prays ; 
* Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing,* 

That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear* 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
'In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal ^lere. 

4e 9|e * » 4c 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 

And offer up to Heaven the warm request : 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with giaoe divine preside !** 

Of a family so interesting as that which inhahitedthe 
cottage of William Burnes, and particularly of the fib* 
ther of the family, the reader will perhaps be wUling to 
listen to some farther account. What rollows is given 
by one already mentioned with so much honour in the 
narrative of Gilbert Bums, Mr Murdoch, the preceptor 
of our poet, who, in a letter to Joseph Cooper Walker, 
Esq., of Dublin, author of the Historical Memoirs of the 
Irish Bards, and of the Historical Memoir of the Italian 
Tragedy, thus expresses himself: — 

" Sir — I was lately favoured with a letter from our 
worthy friend, the Rev. Wm. Adair, in which he re- 
quested me to communicate to you whatever particulars 
I could recoUect concerning Kobert Bums, the Ayr- 
shire poet. My business being at present multifarious 
and harassing, my attention is consequently so much 
divided, and I am so little in the habit of expressing my 
thoughts on paper, that at this distance of time I can 
give but a very imperfect sketch of the early part of 
the life of that extraordinary genius, with which alone 
I am acquainted. 

William Bumes, the father of the poet, was bom in 
the shire of Kincardine, and bred a eardcner. He had 
been settled in Ayrshire ten or twelve years before I 
knew him, and had been in the service of Mr Crawford 
of Doonside. He was afterwards employed as a gar- 
dener and overseer by Provost Ferguson of Doonholm, 
in the parish of AUoway, which is now united witiii that 
of Ayr. In this parish, on the road-side, a Scotch mile 
and a half from the town of Ayr, and half a mile from 
the bridge of Doon, William Burnes took a piece of 
land, consisting of about seven acres ; part of which he 
laid out in garden ground, and part of which he kept to 
graze a cow, &c., still continuing in the employ of Pro- 
vost Ferguson. Upon this little farm was erected a 
humble dwelling, of which William Bumes was the 
architect. It was, with the exception of a little straw, 

* The course of family devotion among the Soots is, first to 
bing a psalm, then to read a portion of Scripture, and lastly} ^ 
kneel down in prayer. 
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literally & taliemacle of ctay. In this me&n cott^e, of 
which 1 myself was at times an in}iabitiuit, I real^ be- 
'e there dwelt a lafger portion of content than in any 
n Europe. The Cotter's Saturday Night will 
give some idea of the temper and momiere that pre- 
vailed there. 

In 1765, about the middle of March, Mr W. Bumes 
came to Ayr, and seat to llie Bchool where I was im- 
proving in writing, under my good friend Mr Robinson, 
desiring that 1 would come and speak to Mm at a oer- ' 
tain inn,and bring mywriting book with me. Thiawaa 
immediately complied with. Haring examined my writ- 
ing, be was pleased with it — you will readily allow be 
was not difficult — and told me that he had received very 
satisfactory information of Mr Tenoant, the master of 
the Englinb school, oonceming iiiy improyement in 
English, and in his method of leaching In tbe month 
of May following, I was engaged by Mr Bumes, and 
four of his neighbours, to teach, and accordingly began 
to teach the little school at Alloway, which was situated 
a few yards frtan the argillaceous fabric above men- 
tioned. My five employers undertook to board me by 
turns, and to make up a certain salary, at the end of 
the year, provided my quarterly payments from the 
different pupils did not amount to tbat sum. 

My pupil, Robert Bums, was then between six and 
seven years of age ; his preceptor about eighteen. Ro- 
bert, and his younger brother, Gilbert, had been 
grounded a httle in English before they were put under 
my care. They both made a rapid progress in read- 
ing, and a tolerable progress in writing. In reading, 
dividing words into syllables by rule, spelling with- 
out book, parsing seuteuces, &c., Robert and GUbert 
were generally at the upper end of the class, even when 
rang^ with boys by far their seniors. The books most 
commonly used in the school were the SpeUing Bookj 
the New Testament, the Bible, Mason's CoUection of 
Proee and Verse, and Fisher's English Grammar. They 
committed to memory the hymns, and other poems of 
that eoUectiou, with uncommon fat^ty. This ^ility 
was partly owing to the method pursued by their fkther 
and me in instructing them, which was, ' '' ' ■" 
thoroughly acquainted with the meaning 
in each sentence that was '" ■" "'" 



to instruct his brothers and sisterB at home. He was 
now with me day and night, in school, at all meals, and 
Id bU my walks. At the end of one week, 1 told him, 
that, as hs was now pretty much master of tbe parts of 
apeeob, &c., I should Uke to teach him somefliing of 
French pronunciation ; that when he should meet with 
the name of a French town, ship, officer, or the like, in 
the newspapers, be might be able to pronounce it some- 
thing like a French word. Robert was glad to hear this 
proposal, and immediately we attacked the French with 
great courage. 
Now there was little else to be heard but the deolen- 
m of nouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c. When 
walking together, and even at meals, 1 was constantly 
telling him the names of dilferent ol^ects, as they pre- 
sented themselves, in French ; bo that he was houriy 
laying in a stock of words, and sometimes little phrases. 
In short, he took such pleasure in learning, and I in 
eaching, that it was difficult to say which of the two 
«as most zealous in the business ; and about the end of 
the second week of our study of the French, we began 
little of the Adventures of Telemachua, in 

the plains of Mount Oliphant began to whiten, 

and Robert was summoned to relinquish the pleasing 

that surrounded the grotto of Calypso, i 



but about fifteen, I was told that he performed tbe work 

Thus was I deprived of my very ^t pupil, and con- 
sequently agreeable companion, at the end of three 
weeks, one of which was spent entirely in the study of 
English, and the other two chiefly in that of French. 
I did not, however, lose sight of him, hut was a fre- 
quent visitant at his father's house, when I had my 
half holiday ; and very often went, aocompanied with 
one or two persons more intelligent than myself, that 
good William Burnes might enjoy amental feast. Then 



fathi 



sMfted to some other hand. The 

sat down with ua,wben we enjoyed a 

iversation, wherein solid reasoning, sensible remark. 









._-e capable of it, 1 taught them to turn 
aatnral prose order ; sometimes to substitute synony- 
moos expressiona for poetical words, and to supply al! 
the ellipses. These, you know, are the means ot know- 
ing tliat tbe pupil understands his author. These are 
excellent helps to the arrangement of words in sen- 
traioes, as well as to a variety of expression. 

Gilbert always appeared to me to possess a more lively 
imagination, and to be more of the wit, than Robert. I 



attempted to teach them i 



Uttle < 



rch-mnsi 



Here 



his voice untunable. It was long 

them to distinguish one tune from another. Robert's 
conntenaoce was generally grave, and express!' 
■eriouH, contemplative, and thoughtful mind. Gilbert's 
ttcBuaii, l^irlhjaith thee I mean lo live! and certainly, 
if any person who knew the two boys had been asked 
wbioh of them was Ae most likely to court the muses, 
ha would surely never have guessed tbat Robert had 
« propensity of that kind. 

In the year 1767, Mr Bumea quitted his mud edifice, 
and took posseesian of a farm (Momit Oliphant), of his 
own improving, while in the service of Provost Ferguson. 
T>"« ^om heuig at a considerable distance &oin the 
Khoolf the boys could not attend regularly ; and some 
obaiigeB taking place among the other supporters of the 
■riiooi, I left it, having continned to conduct it for nearly 
tm yws and a half. 

In the year 1773, I was appointed (b^g one of five 
candldatea who were examined) to teach the English 
■dtool at Ayr; and in 1773, Robert Bums cams to 
board and lodge with me, for the pnrpose of revising 
>t"|''«*' gn>niinar,ftc,that he might he better qualified 



and a moderate si 
blended as to render , 
had a hundred questions to ask me about the French, 
&c. ; and tbe bther, who had always rational informa- 
tion in view, had still some question to propose to my 
more learned friends, upon moral or natural philosophy, 
or some such interesting subject. Mrs Bumes, too, was 
of the party as much as possible ; 

■ But BtlU the itoaaa eSahB would draw her theaoe, 
"Which ever aa aha oould wtth haata dispatch, 



and particularly that of her husband. At all times, 
and in all companies, she listened to him with a more 
marked attention than to any body else. When under 
the necessity of being absent while he was speaking, she 
seemed to regret, as a real loss, that she bad missed 
what the good man had said. This worthy woman, 
Agnes Brown, had the most thorough esteem for her 
husband of any woman I ever knew. I can by no means 
wonder that she highly esteemed him ; Tor I myself 
have always con^dered William Burnes as by far the 
beat of the human race that ever X had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with — and many a worthy character 
I have known. I can cheerfully join with Robert in 
the last line of his epitaph (borrowed from Goldsmith), 
' Andev'afalflfanio^leaji'd to virtue's Mde-' 

He was an excellent husband, if I may judge from 
his assiduous attention to the ease and comfort ot his 
worthy partner, and from her afi^ctiouate behavioar to 
him, as well as her unwearied attendqn to the duties of 
a mother. 

He was a tender and affectionate father ; he took 
pleasure m leading his children in the path of virtue ; 
not in driving tham, as some parents do, to the per- 
formance of duties to which they themselves are averse. 
He took care t« find fault but very seldom', toA.*ii!sca- 
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fare, when he did rebuke, he was Liatened to with a kind 
•f reverential awe. A look of disapprobation was felt ; 
a reproof was seTerelv so ; and a stripe with the tawM, 
even on the skirt of the coat, gave heart-felt pain, pro- 
duced a loud lamentation, and brought forth a flood of 



He had the art of gaining the esteem and good-will 
of those that were labourers under him. 1 tiiink I 
never saw him angry but twice ; tlie one time, it was 
with the foreman of the band, for not reaping the field 
as he was desired ; and the other time, it was with an 
old man, for using smutty inuendoes and double en- 
Undret, Were every foul-mouthed old man to receive 
a seasonable check in this way, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the rising generation. As he was at no time 
overbearing to inferiors, he was equally incapable of 
that passive, pitiful, paltry spirit, that induces some 
people to keep booh^ and booing in the presence of a 
great man. He always treated superiors with a becom- 
ing respect ; but he never gave the smallest encourage- 
ment to aristocratical arrogance. But I must not pretend 
to give you a description of all the manly qualities, the 
rational and Christian virtues, of the venerable William 
Bumes. Time would fail me. I shall only add, that he 
carefullv practised every knovm duty, and avoided 
eveiT thing that was criminal ; or, in the apostle's 
words, Herein did he exercise himself y in living a Itfe 
void <{f offence iowardt Ood and towards men. Oh for a 
world of men of such dispositions ! We should then 
have no wars. I have often wished, for the good of 
mankind, that it were as customary to honour and per- 
petuate tiie memory of those who excel in moral recti- 
tude as it is to extol what are called heroic actions : 
then would the mausoleum of the friend of my youth 
overtop and surpass most of the monuments I see in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Although I cannot do justice to the character of this 
worthy man, yet you will perceive, from these few par- 
ticulars, what kind of person had the principal hand in 
the education of our poet. He spoke the English lan- 
guage with more propriety (both with respect to dic- 
tion and pronunciation) tmrn any man I ever knew 
with no greater advantages. This had a very good 
effect on we boys, who began to talk, and reason like 
men, much sooner than their neighbours. T do not re- 
collect any of their contemporaries, at my little semi- 
nary, who afterwards made any gr^ figure as literary 
characters, except Dr Tennant, who was chaplain to 
Colonel Fullarton's regiment, and who is now in the 
East Indies. He is a man of genius and learning ; yet 
affable, and free from pedantry. 

Mr Burnes, in a short time, found that he had over- 
rated Mount Oliphant, and that he could not rear his 
numerous family upon it. After being there some 
years, he removed to Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbol- 
ton, where, I believe, Robert wrote most of his poems. 

But here, sir, you will permit me to pause. I can 
tell you but little more relative to our poet. I shall, 
however, in my next, send you a copy of one of his 
letters to me, about the year 1783. I received one 
since, but it is mislaid. Please remember me, in the 
best manner, to my worthy friend Mr Adair, when you 
tee him, or write to him. 

Hart Street, Bloomshury Square, 
London, Feb, 22, 1799." 

As the narrative of Gilbert Bums was written at a 
time when he was ignorant of the existence of the pre- 
ceding narrative of his brother, so tliis letter of Mr 
Murdoch was written without his having any knowledge 
that either of his jpupils had been employed on the same 
subject. The three relations serve, therefore, not 
merely to illustrato, but to authenticate each other. 
Though the information they convey might have been 
presented within a shorter compass, by reducing the 
whole into one unbroken narrative, it is scarcely to be 
^ubted, that the intelligent reader will be far more 
gratified by a sight of these original documents theni- 
selves. 

[The poet mentions in his own narrative his visit in 



his nineteenth summer to KirkoRwald parish, and his 
mingling in scenes of dissipation there amongst the Gv- 
rick smugglers. The following additional partienlan 
respecting this period of his life will probably be inte- 
resting : they were collected by the present editor, but 
appeared originally in Chambers's Edinburgh JoumaL 

If Bums be correct in stating that it was his nine- 
teenth summer which he roent in Kirkoswald pariah, 
the date of his residence there must be 1777. What 
seems to have suggested his going to Kirkoswald school, 
was the connection of his mother with that parish. I^e 
was the daughter of Gilbert Brown, farmer of Craigen- 
ton, in this parochial division of Carrick, in which she 
had many friends still living, particularly a brother, 
Samuel Brown, who resided, in the miscellaneous ea* 
pacity of farm-labourer, fisherman, and dealer in wool, 
at the farm-house'of BallochneiL above a mile £ram the 
village of Kirkoswald. This Brown, though not the 
fiurmer or guidman of the place, was a person held to 
be in creditable circumstances in a district where the 
distinction between master and servant was, and still 
is, by no means great. His wife was the sister of Niven, 
the tenant ; and he lived in the ** chamber" or better 
portion of the farm-house, but was now a widower. It 
was with Brown that Bums lived during his attendance 
at Kirkoswald school, walking every morning to the 
village where the little seminary of learning was sita- 
ated, and returning at night. 

The district into which the young poet of Kyle was 
thus thrown, has many features of a remarkable kind. 
Though situated on the shore of the Firth of Qvde, 
where steamers are every hour to be seen on uttai 
passage between enlightened and busy cities, it is to 
this day the seat of simple and patriarchal usages. Its 
land, composed of bleak green uplands, partly culti- 
vated and partly pastoral, was, at the time alluded to, 
occupied bv a generation of primitive small fkrmera, 
many of wnom, while preserving their native simpli- 
city, had superadded to it some of the irregular habits 
arising from a concern in the trade of intr<^ucing con- 
traband goods on the Carrick coast.* Such dealings 
did not prevent superstition from flourishing amongst 
them in a degree of vigour of which no district oi S^Ar 
land now presente any example. The parish has six 
miles of sea-coast ; and the village, where the choroh 
and school are situated, is in a sheltered situation abont 
a couple of miles inland. 

The parish schoolmaster, Hugh Rodger, eiy oyed great 
local fame as a teacher of mensuration and geometry, 
and was much employed as a practical land-surveyor. 
On the day when Bums entered at the school, another 
youth, a little younger than himself, also entered. This 
was a native of the neighbouring town of Maybole, wh<^ 
having there completed a course of classical study, was 
now sent by his father, a respectable shopkeeper, to 
acquire arithmetic and mensuration under the &med 
mathematician of Kirkoswald. It was then the custom, 
when pupils of their age entered at a school, to take the 
master to a tavern, and implement the engagement by 
treating him to some liquor. Bums and the Maybole 
youth, accordingly, united to regale Rodger with a potS' 
tion of ale, at a public-house in the village, kept by two 
gentlewomanly sort of persons named Kennedy-— -Jean 
and Anne Kennedy — the former of whom was destined 
to be afterwards married to immortal verse, under the 
appellation of Kirkton Jean, and whose house, in con- 
sideration of some pretensions to birth or style above 
the common, was always called ^' the Leddies' House." 
From that time. Bums and the Maybole youth became 
intimate friends, insomuch, that, during this summer, 
neither had any companion with whom he was more 
frequently in company than with the other. Bums wis 
only at the village during school hours ; but when his 

* <* This business was first carried on hM» from the Ifile of MaSf 
and aCterwards to a coosideraUe extent from Franoe, Ostend, 
and Oottenburgh. Persons engaged in it found it neoeasary to go 
abroad, and enter into business with foreign merchants ; and by 
dealing in tea, spirits, and silks, brought home to their families 
and friends the means of luxury and finery at the cheapest 
TBXe.*'—Statiitlcal Accmmt ofKitkosicaldt 17M. 
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friend WUUe retnmed to the paternal dome on Saturdav 
nights, the poet wonld accompany him, and stay till it 
was time for both to come back to school on Monday 
morning. There was also an interval between the morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings of the school, which the two 
youths used to spend together. Instead of amusing 
themselves with ball or any other sport, like the rest of 
the scholars, they would take a walk by themselves in 
the outskirts of the village, and converse on subjects 
calculated to improve their minds. By and bye, they 
fell upon a plan of holding disputations or arguments 
on speculative questions, one taking one side, and the 
other the other, without much regard to their respec- 
tive opinions on the point, whatever it might be, the 
whole object being to sharpen their intellects. They 
asked several of uieir companions to come and take a 
side in these debates, but not one would do so ; they 
only laughed at the young philosophers. The matter 
at length reached the ears of the master, who, however 
skilled in mathematics, possessed but a narrow under- 
standing and little general knowledge. With all the 
bigotry of the old sdiool, he conceived that this supe- 
rerogatory employment of his pupils was a piece of ab- 
surdity, and be resolved to correct them in it. One day, 
therefore, when the school was fully met, and in the 
midst of its usual business, he went up to the desk where 
Bums and Willie were sitting opposite to each other, 
and began to advert in sarcastic terms to what he had 
heard of them. They had become great debaters, he 
understood, and conceived themselves fit to settle affairs 
of importanoe, which wiser heads usually let alone. He 
hoped their disputations would not ultimately become 
Quarrels, and that they would never think of coming 
from words to blows : and so forth. The jokes of school- 
masters always succeed amongst the boys, who are too 
glad to find the awful man in any thing like eood humour, 
to question either the moral aim or the pomt of his wit. 
They therefore, on this occasion, hailed the master's 
renuurks with hearty peals of laughter. Nettled at this, 
Willie resolved he would ^ speak up" to Kodger ; but 
first he asked Bums in a whisper if he would support 
him, which Bums promised to do. He then said that 
he was sorry to find that Robert and he had given of- 
fence ; — ^it had not been intended. And indeed he had 
expected that the master would have been rather pleased 
to jmow of their endeavours to improve their minds. 
He could assure him that such improvement was the 
sole object they had in view. B.odger sneered at the 
idea of their improving their minds by nonsensical dis- 
eussions, and contemptuously asked what it was they 
disputed about. Willie replied, that generally there was 
a new subject every day ; that he could not reooUect 
all that had come under tiieir attention ; but the ques- 
tion of to-day had been — ^ Whether is a great general 
or a respectable merchant the most valuable member 
of society V* The dominie laughed outrageously at what 
he called the silliness of such a question, seeing there 
could be no doubt for a moment about it. '^ Well," said 
Bums, '' if you think so, I will be glad if you take any 
side ^ou please, and allow me to take tiie other, and let 
us discuss it before the school.'* Rodger most unwisely 
assented, and commenced the argument by a flouriw 
in fiivour of the general. Bums answered by a pointed 
advocacy of the pretensions of the merchant and soon 
had an evident superiority over his preceptor. The 
hitter rephed, but without success. His hand was ob- 
served to shake ; then his voice trembled ; and he dis- 
solved the house in a state of vexation pitiable to behold. 
In this anecdote, who can fail to read a proniostication 
of future eminence to the two disputants ? The one be- 
came the most illustrious poet of his country ; and it is 
not unworthy of being mentioned in the same sentence, 
that the other advanced, through a career of successful 
industry in his native town, to the possession of a large 
estate in its neighbourhood, and some share of the ho- 
nours usually reserved in this country for birth and 
aristocratic connection. 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Bums's residence 
at Ballochneil presented a range of rustio diaracters 
vpon whom his genius was destined to confer an extra- 



ordinary interest. At the farm of Shanter, on a slopis 
overlooking the shore, not far from Tumberry Castle, 
Uved Dou^as Graham, a stout hearty specimen of the 
Carrick farmer, a little addicted to smuggling, but withal 
a worthy and upright member of society, and a kind- 
natured man. He had a wife named Helen M'Taggart, 
who was unusually addicted to superstitious beliefs and 
fears. The atectding where this good couple lived is now 
no more, for the farm has been divided for the increase 
of two others in its neighbourhood ; but genius has given 
them a perennial existence in the tale of Tam o' Shanter, 
where their characters are exactly delineated under the 
respective appellations of Tam and Kate. * * * 

At Ballocnneil, Bums engaged heartilv in the sports 
of leaping, dancing, wrestlin?, putting (throwing) the 
stone, and others of the like kmd. His innate thirst for 
distinction and superiority was manifested in these as 
in more important affairs ; but though he was possessed 
of great strength, as well as skill, he could never match 
his young bedfellow John Niven. Obliged at last to 
acknowledge himself beat by this person m bodily war- 
fare, he luul recourse for amends to a spiritual mode of 
contention, and would engage young Niven in an argu- 
ment about some speculative question, when, of course, 
he invariably floored his antagonist. His satisfaction 
on these occasions is said to have been extreme. One 
dav, as he was walking slowly along the street of the 
village in a manner customary to him, with his eyes 
bent on the ground, he was met by the Misses Biggar, 
the daughters of the parish pastor. He would nave 

Eassed without noticing them, if one of the young ladies 
ad not called him by name. She then rallied him ou 
his inattention to the fair sex, in preferring to look 
towards the inanimate ground, instead of seizing the 
opportunity afforded him of indulging in the most mva- 
luable privilege of man, that of beholding and convenk 
ing with the l^es. ^ Madam," said he, '' it is a natural 
and right thing for man to contemplate the ground, from 
whence he was taken, and for woman to look upon and 
observe man, from whom she was taken." This was a 
conceit, but it was the conceit of ^ no vulgar boy." 

There is a great fiur at Kirkoswald in the be^;inning 
of August--<on the same day, we believe, with a like fiur 
at Kbnkoswald in Northumberland, both places having 
taken their rise from the piety of one person, Oswald 
a Saxon king of the heptarchy, whose memory is pro- 
bably honoured in these observances. During the week 
preceding this fair in the year 1777, Bums made ovii^ 
tures to his Maybole friend, Willie, for their gettinff up 
a dance, on Ihe evening of the approaching festival, in 
one of the publio-houses of the village, and inviting tiieir 
sweethearts to it. Willie knew little at that time of 
dances or sweethearts ; but he liked Bums, and was no 
enemy to amusement. He therefore consented, and it 
was agreed that some other young men should be re- 
quested to join in the undertaking. The dance took 
place, as designed, the requisite music being suppUed 
by a hired band ; and about a dozen couples partook of 
the fun. When it was proposed to part, the reckoning 
was called, and found to amount to eighteen shillings 
and fourpence. It was then discovered that almost 
every one present had looked to his neiehbours for the 
means of settling this claim. Bums, the originator of 
the scheme, was in the poetical condition of not being 
master of a single penny. The rest were in the like 
condition, all except one, whose resources amounted to 
a groat, and Maybole WilUe^ who possessed about half<* 
a-crown. The last individual, who alone boasted any 
worldly wisdom or experience, took it upon him to ex^ 
tricate the company from its difficulties. By virtue oC 
a candid and sensible narration to the landlord, he in- 
duced that individual to take what they had, and siva 
credit for the remainder. The payment of the debt is. 
not the worst part of the story. Seeing no chance from, 
hogging or borrowing, Willie resolved to gain it, if poa^ 
sible, by merchandise. Observing that stationery ar- 
ticles for the school were procured at Kirkoswald witb 
difficulty, he supplied himself with a stock from his 
father's warehouse at Maybole, and for some weekaaold 
pens and paper to his companions, with so much ad« 
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VMilage, tbat mt length he faaUaed ■ nifflaeat 
of profit to liqoidate the exnnae of the duice. Boms 
tad be tfaeo went ia briam^ to the inOf and not oolv 
•ettled the cUim to the IfM feaoy, bat gave the kinJ^ 
lieutad host » bowl of thuhi into IhebargWD. Willie, 
liowerer, took care trom that time forth to engmge ui 
DO Kbemes for coontry duicea without looking care- 
fiilly to the prob»ble state of the pockets of his '-"-- 
■dYBnture™. 

Bums, according to his own account, concluded hb 
TSaidence at Kirkoawald in a blaze of passion for a 
£ur filltUt who lired next dooi to the school. At thi^ 
time, owing to the destruction of the proper school ol 
Kiikoswald, a chamber at the end of^the old church, 
the bnaineeH of parochial instruction was conducted in 
sn apartment on the ground floor of a hooae in thi.' 
tnaio street of the Tillage, opposite the churchyard, 
From behind this hoase, as from behind each of it>< 
noghbonrs in the same row, a email atripe of kail-yard 
{AnglufBf kitchen-garden) runs back about fifty yards, 
along a rapidl; aacending slope. When Bums went 
Into the puticular patch behind the school to take tht 
son's altitude, he had only to look over a low endosun.' 
to see the similar patch connected wiih the next house. 
Here, it seema, Peggy Thomson, the daughter of tht 
mitia occupant of that house, was walking at the time, 
though more probably engaged in the business of cat~ 
ting a cabbage for the funily dinner, than imitating 
the flower-nthering Proserpine, or her prototype Eve. 
Hence the bewildermg pasuon of the poet. Peggy wsa 
the theme of his " Song composed in August," Degin- 
ning, 

" Vow westUn windfl and rdsughtering guni 
Bring Antnoui'i plnnot westber." 
She afterwards became Mrs Neilson, and lived to a 
good age in the town of Ayr, where her children still 

At his departure from Kirkoiwald, he eng^ed bis 
Uaybole friend and some other lads to keep up a eois 
Mepondence with him. His object in doing so, as vlt- 
may gather from hia own narratiye, was lo improve 
faims^ in compositioa. " 1 canicd ^lis whim so far," 
■ays he, " that, though I had not three farthings' worth 
of bnanees in the world, yet almost every post brought 
me as many letters as if I had been a broad ploddmg 
«n of day-book and ledger." To Wilhe, in particular, 
lie wrote oRen, and in the most friendly and confi- 
dentiaJ terms. When that iodividual was conmiencing 
basdneBB io his native town, the poet addressed >ii'n a 
poetical epistle of appropriate advice, headed with the 
well-known lines from Blair's Grave, beginning — 

" Frkjndihlp ! m^ntdrlous cement oT tbe sou], 

Sweetener ot life aod nlder of wcletf ." 
This correspondence continued till the period of the 
publication of the poems, when Bums wrote to request 
bis friend's eood otGces iu increasing his list of eub- 
Bcribers. The young man was then possessed of Uttle 
influence ; but what little he had, he exerted with all the 
zeal of friendship, and with considerable success. A 
considerable number of copies was accordingly trans- 
mitted in proper time to his care, and soon after< the 
poet came to Mayhoie to receive the money. His friend 
iCoUected a few choice spirits to meet him at the King's 
Arms Inn, and they spent a happy night together. 
Sums was on this occasion particularly elated, for 
Willie, in tbt midst of their conviviality, handed over 
to him above seven pounds, being the linit considerabh 
ney the poor bard ' ' ' ' 



from hia host a certun poor hack mare, well known 
along the whole road from Glasgow to Portpatrick — in 
all probability the first hired conveyance that Poet 

Bey to Edinburgh, auspicious as were the prospects 
■nder which it was uiidetlaken, was performed on foot. 
Willie and a few other youths who had been in his 
Booapany on the preceding night, walked out of town 
beCwe him, for the purpose la taking leave at a parti- 
(■lar qiot ; and before he came up, uiey had prepared 



tPBwell, When Bums rode Dp, accordmgly, tl^ 
saluted him in this formal manner, a little to Us sor- 
prisc. He thanked them, however, and instantly added, 
"What need of all this fine parade of veree I Itwould 
have been quite enough if you had raid 



s oppoi^ 



The eompftny then allowed Boms to go on hi* way n 

joicing.J* 

Under the humble roof of hia parents, it ^ipean 
that our poet had ^reat advanti^ea ; bnt his o] 
tunitiea of information at school were more limit 
to time than they usually are among his countmnen 
in his condition of life ; and the acquisitions whid he 
made, and the poetical talent which he exerted, under 
the pressure of early and incessant toil, and of inferior, 
and perhaps scanty nutriment, testify at onoe the ex- 
traordinary force and activity of his mind. In hit 
frame of body he rose nearly to five feet ten inches 
and asanmed the proportians that indicate agili^ as 
well as strength. In the various labours of Oia fsm 
he excelled all his compeUtors. Gilbert Bums declaro, 
that in mowing, the exercise that tries all the muscles 
most severely, Robert was the only man that, at the 
end of a summer's day, he was ever obliged lo acknow- 
ledge as bis master. But though our poet gave the 
powers of his body to the labours of the iann, he re- 
fiised to bestow on them his thoughts or his carea. While 
the ploughshare under his guidance passed throngfathe 
sward, or the grass fell under the sweep of his scythe, 
was humming the songs of his country, mnsiDg ■ 
the deeds of ancient valour, or wrapt in the iUu- 
sions of fancy, as her enchantments rose on his view. 
Happily the Sunday is yet a sabbath, on which nun 
and beast rest from their labours. On this day, there- 
fore. Bums could indulge in a free intarcourse with 
the charms of nature. It was his dehght to wander 
alone on the banks of the Ayr, whose straun is nor 
immortal, and to listen to the song of the blaokbird U 
the close of the sununer's day. But still greater was 
his pleasure, as he himself informs us, in walldng ea 
the sheltered side of a wood, in a cloudy winter <^y, 
and hearing the storm rave among the trees ; and moto 
elevated stul his delight, to ascend some eminence dar- 
ing the agitations of nature ; lo stride along its sonuni^ 
while the lightning flashed around him ; and, amidst 
the howhugs of the tempest, to apostropl^se the sinrit 
of tiie storm. Such «tuatians he declares most Ei- 
■ourable to devotion :— " Bapt in enthuMasm, I seem 
o ascend towards Him who uialks oa Ihe temgi qf the 
mndt!" If other proofs were wanting of the charaelcr 
of his genius, this might determine it. The heart of 
"- - is pecuUarly awake to every impression of 

(9 pleasanlrr waj not without lis blltec. The poil'i 
Uaybole Mend) oatnepectlD^ Che volume, wa9 mortified to Bad 
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KEBIDENCE AT lETINE. 



benuly and sublimity ; bnt with the higher order of 
poetB^ the beautiful is leea attractive thaa the Bubliine. 
The gaiety of nuuiv of Bunis's nritinra, and the 
lively and even cheernil colounne with which be has 
portrajed his own character, nmy lead some persons to 
Buppose, that the melancholy which hung over him to- 
wunis the end of his days was not an original part of 
liis constitution. It is not to be doubted, indeed, that 
this melancholy acquired a darker hue in the progress 
of his life ; hut, independent ot hia own and of ' * 
brother'a testimony, etidenee is to be found among 
papers, that ho was subject very early to those depi 
sions O! mind, which are perhaps not wholly separa 
from the sensibility of genius, but which in him arose 
to an Dncommon degree. The following letter, addressed 
to hia father, will serve as a proof of this otiservation. 
It was written at the time when he was learning the 
business of a flax-dresser, and is dated 

"Irvine, December^, 1781. 
HoKOUKBD Sib — I have purposely delayed writing, in 
the hope that I should have the pleasure of seeing you on 
New-year's-day ; bnt worii comes so hard upon us, that 
1 do not choose to be absent on that account, as well ae 
for soma other little reasons, which I shall tell you at 
meeting. My health is nearly the same aa when you 
were l^re, only my sleep is a httle sounder ; and, on 
the whole, I am lather better than otherwise, though 
I mend by very slow degrees. The weakness of my 
nerres has so debihtat«d my mind, that I dare neither 
review past events, nor look forward into futurity ; for 
the least aniuety or pertorbation jn my breast, pro- 
duces most unhappy effects on my whole thune. Some- 
times, indeed, when for an hour or two my spirits art 
m little lightened, I gammer a httle mto futurity; but 
mj principal, and indeed my only pleasurable employ- 
ment, is looking backwards and forwards in a moral 
snd religious way. I am quite transported at the 
Uiought, that ere long, very soon, I shall bid an eternal 
adien to all the pains and uneasinesses, and disi^uietudee 
of this weary life, for I assure you I am heartily tired 
of it ; and, if I do not very much deceive myself, I conld 
•ontentedly and gladly resign it. 



It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 
16th, 16th, and 17thversea of the 7th chapter of Reve- 
lations, than with any ten times as many verses in the 
whole Bible, and would not eiichange the noble enthu- 
siasm with which they mspire me, for aJl that this 
world bos to offer.* As for this world, I despair of 
ever mulring a ligure in it. I am not formed for thi 
bustle of the busy, nor the flutter of the gay. I shal 
never again be capable of entering into such scenes 
Indeed, I am altogether unconcern^ at the thoughts cf 
this life. I foresee that poverty and ot>scurity probably 
await me ; I am in some measure prepared, and daily 
preparing, to meet them, I have hut jnst time and 
p^er to return you my grateful thanks for the lessonis 
of virtue and piety you have given me, which were toj 
jnncfa neglected at Uie time of pving them, but which, 
I hope, have been remembered ere it is yet loo late. 
Present my du^ul respects to my mother, and my 
compliments to Mr and Mrs Muir ; and with wishin;; 

Ca merry New-year's-day, I shall conclude. 
onred sir, your dutifnl st" " " 



lllget 

This letter, wri 
tion of his poems, when his name was as obscure as hi ei , 
Condition was humble, displays the philosophic melan- 

# Tbe venu of BoifpCureliera allnded to are HS foUDWB :— 

U. TbentonintherbrfOretlieUicoiHofaad.uidierTeblii) 
t^andnl^tlnblaMnplei and be tiut sittelh on the thmci 
■hall dw<U uncBg tbeoi. 

U. "nnj ihaU hnngar no more, nelllUF lUnt mj more ; net 
tlHi dull tbg nin IVt on thsD, not an; htU. 

i;. FocUuldmb, whlohliln tliemUrtof tlwUuons. ibal 
tMd tb(Bii ind ihall liad them unto living (annUlBi of mints 
taA Ood ■hall vlpa sway all t«ii ftom th*lr tjm. 



choly whioh so generally forms the poetical tsmperamen^ 
i\ad that buoyant and unbitious spirit which indicates 
a mind conscious of its strength. At Irvine, Bums at 
this time possessed a single room for his lodging, rented 
perhaps at the rate of a shilling a-week. ue passed hia 
iliys in constant labonr as a tiax-dresser, and his food 
i^onsisted chiefly of oatmeal, sent to him from bis father's 
family. The store of this humble, though wholesome 
nutriment, it appears was nearly exhausted, and he was 
about to borrow till he should obtain a supply.* Yet 
i;ven in this situation, his active imagination had formed 
to itself pictures of eminence and distinction. His 
despair of making a figure in the world, shows hoff 
ardently he wish^ for honourable fame ; and his eon- 
tempt of life, founded on this despfur, is the genuine 
expression of a youthful and generous mind. In such 
a, state of reflection, and of suffering, the imagination 
of Bums naturally passed the dark houndaries of our 
i>arth]y horizon, and rested on those beautiful ropre- 
Bcntations of a better world, where there is neither 
thirst, nor hunger, nor sorrow; and where happiness 
thall be in proportion to the capacity of happiness. 
Such a diapoaition is far from h^g at variance with 
:ial enjoyments. Those who have studied the affini- 
i of mmd, know that a melancholy of this description, 
after a while, seeks relief in the endearmenis of society, 
hat it has no distant connection with the flow of 
cheerfulness, or even the extravagance of mirth. It 
a few days after the writing of this letter that oar 
■; " in giving a welcome carousal to the new year, 
with his gay companions," suffered his ffax to catch fire, 
id his shop to be consumed to sshes.t 
The energy of Bums's mind was not exhausted by his 
duly labours, the effusion of his muse, his sodal plear- 
aures, or his solitary meditations. Some time previous 
to his engagement as a tiax-dresser, having heard that 
II debating club had l>een established in Ayr, he resolved 
to try how such a meeting would succeed in the village 
of Tarbolton. About the end of the year 1780, our poet, 
bis brother, and five other young peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood, formed themselves into a society of this sort, 
the declared objects of whioh were to relas themselves 
after toil, to promote sociality and friendship, and to 
improve the mind. The laws and regulation^ were fur- 
nished by Bums. The members were to meet after the 
labours of the day were over, once a-week, in a small 
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paUi»JwQi» In llw nUut^ wlwn mA ihoald oKr bit ' 
tjjnlun itn ■ ipT-n nintrni-n oraubjeot, lupportiDgit by 
•wh argomenli m be tbonght proper. lbs iehue «u 
to b« ttmdtloted with order and deeornro ; uid ifler it 
VM finithed, the memben were to cbooae a subject for 
dianunoo M (be euoiag meeting. The lam expended 
b}' Mab WM not to eieeed Umepeum ; and, with the 
homble potatioii tbat thii eould procure, the; were to 
Mm( tbur miitnaea, 4nd to cultinte friendship with 
•Mhotbw. This ■oeistyemitianed its meetiDgs regululy 
br tome time ; uid in the aatnmn of 1 782, wishing to 
prenrva lomB iccount of their proceedinn, the; pur- 
otuMd a book, into which their laws and reEulanone 
were cxipied, with k preamble, contuning t, ebort his' 
tor? of their trauMittoiu down to tbat period. This 
surioui doctiment, whioh ie erideatly the work of our 
patt, hu been diteovared, and it deeeiree a place in his 






Noi gantry do 

Id Nature'! ilmple dn« rtnnri.' 
A* the great ecd of bumaQ society ia to become i 
and batter, this ought therefore to be the principal yiev 
of ereiy man in every elation of life. But as siperienee 
has taught no, that such studies as infiinn the bead and 
mend the heart, when long continued, are apt to exhaust 
the faculties of the mind, it baa been found proper to 
relieve and unbend thu mind by some employment or 
another, that may be agreeable enough to keep its powers 
in eiereise, but at the same lime not so sorioua as to 
exhaust Iham. ButBiiperadiledtotlitB,byfarthegreater 
part of mankind are under the necessity itf taming the 
tiateaanot of htaaaa Itfe bg the labour (tf Iheit iodiet, 
whereby, not only the facultiea of mind, but the nerves, 
and sinews of the body, are so fatigued, that it is abso. 
lately neoeasary to have recourse to some & 
or diversion, to relieve the wearied man, wi 
with the necessary labours of life. 

Aa the best of things, however, have been perverted 
to the worst of purpoaes, ho, under the pretence of 
amUHameat and diveraian, men have plunged into all' 
the madness of riot and dissipatjon ; and, instead of at- 
tending to the grand design of human life, they have 
began with extravs^mcB and folly, and ended with guilt 
and wretchedness. Impressed with these conaideratiuns, 
we, the following lads in the parish of Tacbolton, viz. 
Hugh Reid, Robert Burns, GUbert Bums, Alexander 
Brown, Walter Mitchell, Thomas Wright, and William 
M'Gavin, resolved, for our mutual entertainment, to 
unite oarselvefl into a club, or society, under such rulei. 
and regulations, that while we shonld forget our carCF 
and labours in mirth and diversion, we might not trans- 
gresB the bounds of innocence and decorum ; and aftev 
agreeing on these, and some other r^uladons, we held 
onr first meeting at Tarholton, in tlie house of John 
Richard, upon the evening of the 11th November 1780, 
commonly called Hallowe'en, and after choosing Robert 
Bums president for the night, ne proceeded to debate 
on Ibis question : ' Suppose a young man, bred a farmer, 
but without any fortune, lias it in Ms power to marr} 
either of two women, the one a girl otJarge fortune, but 
naither handsome in peraonnor agreeable in conversa- 
tion, but who can manage the household affairs of a farm 
well enough; the other of them a girl everyway agree- 
able in person, converaatioD, and behaviour, but with- 
out any fortune : whichofthemsboUhechooBer Find- 
ing ourselves very happy in our society, we resolved to 
continue to meet once a month in the same house, in 
the way and manner proposed, and shortly thereafter 
we chose Robert Ritchie for another member. In May 
1781, we brought in David Sillar,* and in June, Adam 
Jamaison, as members. About the beginning of the 



1783, we adidtted Matthew PaHenon utd Jiia 
(>IT, and In June foUowiog we chose Jojnes Pattema 
AS a proper brother for such ■ society. The club bdsg 
ihusWreaeed, we resolved to meetat Tarboltonoatlw 



>ne with a partner, and spent the evening in such in . 
Acnce and merriment, snch oheerfUnaaa and good bn- 
tooor, that every brother will long remmnber it with 
pleasure and dehght." To thia preamble are enhjaitui 
the roles and regulations.* 

The philosophical mind will dwell with interest and 
pleasure on an institution that combined so sldlfiilly tin 
means of instruction and of bappineM ; and if gnndMir 
look down with a smile on these simple annau, M u 
trust that it will be a Hmiie of benevolenoe and mm- 
bation. It is with regret that the sequel of the hirtsn 
of the Bacheloni' Quh of Tarbolton must be told. It 
survived eevaral years after our poet removed frroi 
Ayrahini, but no longer sustained by hie talents, or ee- 
mented by his social affections, its meeting! lost mud 
rf their attraction ; and at length, in an evil hotir, dii- 
■enstoQ arising amongst ila members, tbe InititMiM 
was given up, and the records oommitted totlieflaiDaa 
Happily, the preamble and tbe nculationi were (pared; 
ani^ as matter of instruotiou and of example, tbey in 
transmitted to posterity. 

After the bmiljof our bard removed ftwmTaAollos 
to the neighbourhood of Maachline, he and his brotbei 
were requested to assist in tormina a umilar Inattto^on 
there. The regulations of tbe olub at Manehline wera 
nearly the same as those of the olub at Tarbolton ; but 
one laudable alteration was made. The fines for KB- 
attendance had at Tarbolton been spent in enlarging 
their scanty potations : at Maucbline it was fixed, tbal 
the money so arising should be set apart for the pnr- 
ehase of books, and the first work procured in this man- 
ner was the MiTTOT, the separate numbers of which were 
at that time recently oolleeted and published in volniMa 
After it followed a nnmber of other works, chiefly of tbe 
same nature, and among these the Lounger. The eoele^ 
of Maucliline still [1600] nibnste, and appMied hi Ibt 
list of subscribers 1* "' " ' ''"' 



o the first edition 1^ the works of its 



rated 

nen from the eoontry, and dilaflf sons i 
description of person^ in the oj^mon tt our 
poet, more agreeable in their manners, more Tirtasu 
in their conduct, and more ansoeptjble of improvenxD^ 
than the self-aufficisnt mechanics of eonntiy towiM. 
With deference to the Conversation Society of Maneh. 
line, it may be doubted, whether the books whioh Ih^ 
purchased were of a kind best adapted to promote lh« 
mterest and happiness of persons in this situation ot 
life. The Mirror and the Lounger, though woits d 
great merit, may be said, on a general view of thmr oo»- 
tents, to be less calculated to increase the knowledge 
'■" " " the taste of those who read them (and to 



'orka of taste, they deserve great j 
They arc, indeed, refined to a nigh degree of del 
and to this circumstance it is perhaps owing, that thej 
enbibit little or nothing of the peouUar maimers of Uis 
age or country in which they were produced. But deli- 
cacy of taste, though the source of many pleasures, is 
not without some disadvantagea ; and, to render it de- 
sirable, tho possessor should, perhaps, in all cases, be 
raised above the necessity of bodily labour, unlora, in- 
deed, we should include under this term the exercise of 
the imitative arts, over which taflle immediately preddEe. 
Delicaoy of taste may be a blessing to him who has the 
disposal of his own time, and who can choose what book 
he shall read, of what diveraon he shall partake, and 
what company he ehall keep. To men so situated, the 
onltivation of taste affords a grateful occupation in itself, 
and opens a path to many omer gratifications. To men 
""" of opulence and leisure, the 
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It affords emplojuuDt to tliose faculties, which withoQt 
anploj>meiit would deetro]' the hqiinima of tiie poBMs- 
Bor, and eoneota thkt moniid seii«ibilit}\ or, to use thu 
expreaiona ofKb Bnine, that delicacy ofpassioQ, which 
is the bane of the tampenment of genina. Happy had 
It been for our hard, after he eme^ed team the eondi- 
tioD of a peasant, had the delicaoy of hia taste equallei) 
the seniibility of his paasiona, regolating all tlieefTuuonH 
of his muse, and presiding over all his aoDial enjojment«. 
Bur to the thooBands who ahare the original coDditioii 
of BumB, and yiha are doomed to pass their lives fn the 
Btation in which they were born, delicacy of taste, were 
it even of easy attaiiimcnt, would, if not a positive svife, 
be at least a doubtful blesaiiig. Delicacy of taste may 
boIlb many necessary labours irksome or disgusting ; 
and should it render the cultivator of the soil uohappj 
in his situation, it presents no means by which tliat 
situation may be improved^ Taste and lit^ratare, whidi 
difnue BO many ehanaa throughout society, which some- 
times secure to their votaries distinction while living, 
and which still more frequently obtain for them post- 
hnmouB fitme, seldom procure opulence, or oven inde- 
pendence, when cultivated with the utmost attention, 
and can sospcely bo pursued with advantage by th" 
peasant in the ahort intervals of leisure which his oc- 
cupationa allow. Those who raise IhemselTes from the 
eondition of daily labour, are usually men who siee! in 
tiia practice of some usehil art, or who join habits of 
mdustry and sobriety to an acqoaintanoe with some of 
the more common branches of Itnowledge. The pen- 
manship of Butterworth, and the arithmetic of Coclter. 
mav be studied hy men in the humblest walks of life ; 
and they will assist the peasant more in the pursuit of 
independence than the study of Homer or of Shakspeare, 
though he could comprehend, and even imitate, the beau- 
ties of those immortel bards. 

These obscTTatioDB are not offered without some por~ 
tion of doubt and hetitatioD. The subject has many 
relations, and would jnstif)r an amjde disouseion. It 
may ba observed, on the other hand, that the first 
to improvement is to awaken the deaire of improvement. 
and UMt this will be most effectually done by such read- 
tag aa inlereett the heart and excites the ' -■—'-■— 

The greater part of the sacred writings 
which in Scotland are more especially th 
the poor, oome under this description. It may be fur- 
ther observed, that eveiy human being is the proper 
judge of his own happines^ and, within the path of in- 
nocence, ought to bo permitted to pnnue it. Since it 
is the taale of the Scottish peasantry to give a preferenos 
to worts of taste and of fancy,* it may be presumed they 
Hod a superior gratification in the perusal of aucii worka ; 
and it may be added, that it is of more consequence they 
ahould be made happy in their original coniutiou, than 
furnished with the means, or with the desire, of riaing 
above it. Such considentionB are, doubtless, of much 
IS refieetiona may de- 
e we shall leave the sub- 
ject 

l%oogh the records of the society at Tarbolton are 
'* In maBl UMs of bnk sooietka amonc the ptnru olasH In 
ScoUind whloh the Editor bia Been, works of thli dncrlpUon 





lost, and those of the society at Mauchline have not bean 
transmitted, yet we may safely atBnn, that our post 
was a distinguished member of both these BW4M)iationa, 
which were well calculated to exoite and to develop* 
the powers o£ his mind. From seven to twelve perstma 
constituted the society of Tarbolton, and suoh a numb«r 
it beat suited to the purposes of information. Whara 
this is the object of these societiea, the number ahould 
be auch, that each peraon may have an opportoni^ of 
imparting his sentiments, as well as of reoeivinv thoae 
of othon ; and the powers of private conversation are 
to be employed, not thoae of publio debate. A limited 
society of tms kind, where the subject of oonversatiou 
ia fixed beforehand, so that each member may revolve 
it previODBly in hia mind, is perhaps one of the happieat 
contrivances hitherto discovered for shortening the ao- 
quisitioD of knowledge, and hastening the evolution of 
talents. Such an association requires indeed somewfaM 
more of regnlatioa than the rules of politeaeaa esta- 
bliah in common converaation ; or rather, peril^iB, it 
requirea that the rnlea of poUtenMa, which in nr'mt^Ml 
liable to perpetual violation, should ba 
' "* ' - leecdiei 

required in so small a society ^ inhrao 
ry teems to be the fixing on a member 
'ery speaker shall address btmself, and who 
snau m renim secure the speaker from interrnption. 
Conversation, which among men whom intimacT and 
friendsiiip have relieved from reserve and restraui^ [a 
liable, when left to itself, to so many ioeqaalitiei^ and 
which, as it becomes rapid, so often diverges into Npa- 
rate and collateral branches, in which it is dismnated 
and lost, being kept within its ohannel by a aimple limi- 
tation irf this kind, which practice renders easy and 
'"""'"" " ilong in one full stream, and beoomea 



knowledge becomes more pleasant and more'easy, trom 
the gradual improvement of the faculty employed to 
convey it. Though some attention has been laid to the 
eloquence of the senate and the bar, which ui this, aa 
in all other free governments, is produotive of so much 
influence to the few who excel in it, yet little regardhaa 
been paid to the humbler exercise of speech in private 
eonversation— -an art that is of consequence to every 
description of persona under every form of govemmmt, 
and on which eloquence of every kind ought perhape 
to be founded. 

The first requisite of every kind of elocution, A dis- 
tinct utterance, ia the offspring of much time and of 
lon^ practice. Children are always defective in clear 
articulation, and so are young people, though in a less 
degree. What is called slurrmg in spee^, prevail* 
with some persons through life, especially in those who 
are taciturn. Articubition does not seem to reaeh its 
utmost degree of distinctness in men before the age of 
twenty, or upwards ; in women it reaches this point 
somewhat earlier. Female occupatione require much 
use of speech, because they are duties in detail. Be- 
sides, their occupations being generally sedentai;, the 
respiration ia lelt at liberty. Their nerves beinemore 
dehcate, their sensibility as well aaiaaoyismoreUvdy ; 
the natural consequence of which ia, a more frequent 
utterance of thought, a greater fluency of speech, and a 
liistiuet articulation at an ewUer age. But in men who 
have not mingled early and familiarly with the world, 
though rich perhaps in knowledge, and clear in appre- 
hension, it is often painful to observe the difSool^ wi& 
which their ideas are commumcated by speech, tbroagh 
the want of those habits that connect thoughta, woro^ 
md aounda together ; which, when eetablisbed, seem aa 
if they had arisen spontaneously, but which, in truth, 
.ire the result of long and painful practice ; and when 
analysed, exhibit the phenranena of most curious and 
complicMad association. 

Soeieties then, such aa we have been describing, while 
tbey may be said to put each member in poaaenion of 
the knowledge of all the rest, improve the poweta at 
Appoullx. 
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utterance ; and by the collision of opinion, excite the 
fiumlties of reason and reflection. To those who wish 
to improve their minds in snch intervals of labour as 
the condition of a peasant allows, this method of abbre- 
viating instruction, may, under proper regulations, be 
highly useful To the student, whose opinions, springing 
out of solitary observation and meditation, are seldom 
in the first instance correct, and which have, notwith- 
standing, while confined to himself, an increasing ten- 
dency to assume in his own eye the character of demon- 
strations, an association of this kind, where they may be 
examined as they arise, is of the utmost importance ; 
since it may prevent those illusions of imagination, by 
which genius being bewildered, science is often debased, 
and error propagated through successive generations. 
And to men who have cultivated letters, or general 
science, in the course of their education, are engaged 
in the active occupations of life, and no longer able to 
devote to study or to books the time requisite for im- 
proving or preserving their acquisitions, associations of 
this kind, where the mind may unbend from its usual 
cares in discussions of literature or science, afford the 
most pleasing, the most useful, and the most rational of 
gratifications. 

Whether in the humble societies of which he was 
a member. Bums acquired much direct information, 
may perhaps be questioned. It cannot, however, be 
doubted, that by collision the faculties of his mind 
would be excited ; that by practice his habits of enun- 
ciation would be established ; and thus we have some 
explanation of that early conunand of words and of ex- 
pression which enabled him to pour forth his thoughts 
m language not unworthy of his genius, and which, of 
all his endowments, seemed, on h£ appearance in Edin- 
burgh, the most extraordinary. For associations of 
a literary nature, our poet acquired a considerable 
relish ; and happy had it been for him, after he emerged 
from the condition of a peasant, if fortune had per- 
mitted him to enjoy them in the degree of which he 
was capable, so as to have fortified his principles of 
virtue by the purification of his taste ; and given to the 
energies of his mind habits of exertion that might have 
excluded other associations, in which it must be ac- 
knowledged they were too often wasted, as well as de- 
based. 

[The allusions in Bums*s letter, and that of his 
brother, to his connection with Jean Armour, afford 
but a vague account of that affair ; and it seems neces- 
sary that some farther and clearer particulars should 
now be given. 

John Blane reports the following interesting circum- 
stances respecting the attachment of the poet to Miss Ar- 
mour : — There was a singing school at Mauchline, which 
Blane attended. Jean Armour was also a pupil, and he 
soon became aware of her talents as a vocalist. He even 
contracted a kind of attachment to this young woman, 
though only such as a country lad of his degree might 
entertain for the daughter of a substantial country 
mason. One night, there was a rocking at Mossgiel, 
where a lad named Ralph Sillar sang a number of 
songs in what was considered a superior style. When 
Bums and Blane were retired to their usual sleeping 
place in the stable-loft, the former asked the latter 
what he thought of Sillar's singing, to which Blane 
answered that the lad thought so much of it himself, 
and had so many airs about it, that there was no occa- 
sion for others expressing a favourable opinion — ^yet, 
he added, " I would not give Jean Armour for a score 
of him." " You are always talking of this Jean 
Armour," said Bums ; " I wish you could contrive to 
bring me to see her." Blane readily consented to do 
so, and next evening, after the plough was loosed, the 
two proceeded to Mauchline for that purpose. Burns 
went into a public-house, and Blane went into the sing- 
iuff school, which chanced to be kept in the floor above. 
When the school was dismissing, Blane asked Jean 
Armour if she would come to see Robert Bums, who 
was below, and anxious to speak to her. Having heard 
of his poetical talents, she said she would like much to 
see him, but was afi'aid to go without a female com- 



panion. This di£Bculty being overcome by the fnuik« 
ness of a Miss Morton — ^the Miss Morton of the Six 
Mauchline Belles— Jean went down to the room where 
Bums was sitting. ^ From that time** (Blane adds very 
naively) ** I had fittle of the company of Jean Armour.** 

Here for the present ends the story of Blane. The 
results of Bums's acquaintance with Jean have been 
already in part detailed. When her pregnancy could 
be no longer concealed, the poet, under the influence 
of honourable feeling, gave her a written paper, in whidi 
he acknowledged ms being her husband — a document 
sufficient to constitute a marriage in Scotland, if not in 
the eye of decency, at least in that of law. But her 
father, from a dislike to Bums, whose theological satires 
had greatly shocked him, and from hopelessness of his 
being able to support her as a husband, insisted that she 
should destroy this paper, and remain as an unmarried 
woman. 

Some violent scenes ensued. The parents were en- 
raged at the imprudence of their daughter, and at Bums. 
The daughter, trembling beneath their indignation, could 
ill resist the command to forget and abandon her lover. 
He, in his turn, was filled with the extremest anguish 
when informed that she had given him up. Another 
event occurred to add to the torments of the unhappy 
poet. Jean, to avoid the immediate pressure of h^ £fi- 
ther*8 displeasure, went about the month of May (1786) 
to Paisley, and took refuge with a relation of her moUier, 
one Andrew Purdie, a wright. There was at Paisley 
a certain Robert Wilson, a good-looking young weaver, 
a native of Mauchline, and who was realising wages to 
the amount of perhaps three pounds a-week by his then 
flourishing profession. Jean Armojir had danced with 
this ^' gallant weaver" at the Mauchline dancing-school 
balls, and, besides her relative Purdie, she knew no otiier 
person in Paisley. Being in much need of a small sup- 
ply of money, she found it necessary to apply to Mr 
Wilson, who received her kindly, although he did not 
conceal that he had a suspicion of the reason of her 
visit to Paisley. When the reader is reminded that 
village life is not the sphere in which high-wrought and 
romantic feelings are most apt to flourish, he will be 
prepared in some measure to leam that Robert Wilson 
not only relieved the necessities of the fair applicant, 
but formed the wish to possess himself of her .hand. 
He called for her several times at Purdie's, and in- 
formed her, that, if she should not become the wife of 
Bums, he would engage himself to none while she re- 
mained unmarried. Mrs Bums long after assured a 
female friend that she never gave the least encourage- 
ment to Wilson ; but, nevertheless, his visits occasioned 
some gossip, which soon found its way to Mauchline, 
and entered the soul of the poet like a demoniac pos- 
session. He now seems to have regarded her as lost 
to him for ever, and that not purely through the ob- 
jections of her relations, but by her own cruel and per- 
jured desertion of one whom she had acknowledged as 
her husband. It requires these particulars, little as 
there may be of pleasing about them, to make us fully 
understand much of what Burns wrote at this time, 
both in verse and prose. Long afterwards, he became 
convinced that Jean, by no pairt of her conduct with 
respect to Wilson, had given him just cause for jealousy : 
it is not improbable that he learned in time to make it 
the subject of sport, and wrote the song, ** Where Cart 
rins rowing to the sea,'* in jocular allusion to it. But 
for months — and it is distressing to think that these 
were the months during which he was putting his 
matchless poems for the first time to press — he con- 
ceived himself the victim of a faithless woman, and life 
was to him, as he himself- describes it, 

" a weary dream. 

The dream of ane that never wauks.** 

In a letter dated June 12, 1786, he says — '* Poor ill- 
advised ungrateful Armour came home on Friday last. 
You have heard all the particulars of that afiair, and a 
black afiair it is. What she thinks of her conduct now, I 
don't know ; one thing I do know, she has made me com- 
pletely miserable. Never man loved, or rather adored, 
a woman more than I did her ; and, to confess a truth 
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between you and me, I do love her still to diatraction 
after all, though I wunt tell ber so if I were to see her, 
nhich 1 don't want to do. * * May Almighty God for- 
give her ingratitude and perjury to me, aa I from my 
very bouI forgiva her." On the 9th July, he writea— 
" 1 have wailed an Armour since her return borne, not 
from the least view of reconciliation, but merely to ask 
for her health, and — to you I will confess it — from a 
foolish haukenng fondnesB—very ill-placed indeed. The 
mother forbade me the house, nor did Jean show the 
pemteace that might have i>een expected. However, 
the priest, I am informed, will give me a certiiicate as 
a single man, if 1 comply with the rules of the church, 
which, for that very reason, I intond lo do. I am going 
to put en sackcloth and ashea this day. 1 am indulged 
so far as to appear in my own seat. J'eccavi, paler, 

In a letter of July 1 7, to Mr David Briee of GlaHgow, 
the poet thus continues the story : — " I have already ap- 
peared puhUcly in church, and was indulged in the 
liberty of standing in roy own seat. Jean and her 
frieniis insisted much that she shoald stand along with 
me in the kirk, but the minister would not allow it, 
which bred a great trouble, I assure you, and I am 
blamed as the cause of it, though 1 am sure I am inno- 
cent ; but I am very much pleased, for all that^ not to 
have had Her company." And again, Julv 30— "Armour 
haa got a warrant lo throw me m jail till I find security 
for an enormous sum. This they keep an entire secret, 
bat I got it by a channel they little dream of; and lam 
wandering from one friend's bouse to another, and, like 
a tme son of the gospel, ' have no where to lay my head.' 
I know you will pour an eiscration on her head, but 

rre the poor ill-advised girl, for my sake ; though may 
the furies that rend the injured, enraged lover's 
bosom, await her motiier until her latest hour [ 1 write 
in a moment of rage, reflecting on my miserable situa- 
tioii— exiled, abandoned, forlorn." 

In this dark period, or immediatoly before it (July 
22), the poet signed an instrument, in anticipation of 
his imm«liately leaving the kingdom, by which ho de- 
vised all property of whatever kind he might leave 
beiiind, including the copyright of his poems, to his 
brother Gilbert, in consideration of the lattor having 
undertaken to support his daughter Elizabeth, the issue 
of " Elizabeth Paton in Largieside." Intimation of this 
jnent was publicly made at the Cross of Ayr, two 
■ ■*^'"" . Chalmers, writer. If he had 
1 with the Armours, it seems un- 
likely that he would have thus devised bis property 
without a respect for the claims of his offspring by 
Jean. 

After this we hear do more of the legal severities of 
Mr Armoui--the object of which was, not to abridge 
the Sberty of the unfortunate Bums, but to drive him 
away from the country, so as to leave Jean more effec- 
tnaJiy disengaged. The Poehs now appeared, and pro- 
bably had some effect in allaying the hostility of the 
old ■"»" towards theil author. It would at least appear 
that, at the time of Jean's accouchement, September 3, 
the " skolking" had ceased, and the paronta of the young 
woman were not so cruel as to forbid his seeing her. 
We now resume the story of John Blane. 

At this time, Blane had removed from Mossgiel to 
MauehUne, and become servant to Mr Gavm Hamilton ; 
but Bums still remembered their old acquaintance. 
When, in consequence of information sent by the Ar- 
mours as to Jean's situation, the poet came from Moss- 
giel to visit her, he called in passing at Mr Hamilton's, 
and aakad John to accompany him to the house, Blane 
went with hun to Mr Armour's, where, according to his 
recollection, the bard was received with all desirable 
dvilitv. Jean held up a pretty female infant to Bums, 
who took it affectionately in his arms, and, afier keeping 
it a little while, returned it to the mother, asking the 
blcMing of God Almighty apon her and her infant. He 
wu turnuig away to converse with the other people in 
the RKMD, when Jean sud, archly, " But this is not 
■It— here is another baby," and handed him a male 
•*nM which had been born at the same time. He was 



days after, by WilUa 



mood of the melancholy poel 
mirthful, and the scene was concluded by his giving the 
ailing lady a hearty caress, and rallying her on this 
promising beginning of her history as a mother. 

It would appear, from the words used by the poet on 
this occasion, that he was not witliout hope of yet mak- 
ing good his matrimonial alliance with Jean. This is 
rendered the more likely by the evidence which ejiiata 
of his having, for some time during September, en- 
tertained a hope of obtaining an excise appointment, 
through his fnends Hamilton and Aiken ; in which case 
he would have been able to present a respectable claim 



Butt 






sped ended in disappointment ; and there it 
Donclnde, that, in a very diort time after the accouche- 

which his children and o/V bul wife resided. Thers was 
at this time a person named John Kennedy, who tra- 
velled the district on horseback as a mercantile agent, 

he was passing Mossgiel, Burns stopped him, and made 
the request that be would return to Mauchliue with a 
present for his " poor wife." Kennedy consented, and the 
poet hoieled upon the pommel of the saddle a bag filled 
with the delicadee of the farm. He proceeded to Mr 
Armour's bonso, and requested permission to see Jean, 
aa the bearer of a message and a present from Robert 
Bums. Mrs Armour violently proteetod against his 
being admitted to an interview, and bestowed upon him 
sundry unceremonious appellations for being the &iend 
of such a man. She was, however, overruled in this 
instance by her husband, and Kennedy was permitted 
to enter the apartment where Jean was lying. He had 
not been there many minutes, when he heard a roshing 
and screaming in the st^r, and, immediately after. 
Burns buret into the room, followed closely by the 
Aimours, who seemed to have exhausted their strength 
in endeavouring to repel bia intrusion. Burns flew to 
the bed, and, puttinfl; his cheek tt 
succession to those of the slumi 
bitterly. The Armoura, it is added by Kennedy, v 
has himself reported the circumstances,* remained un- 
affected by his distress ; but whether he was allowed to 
remain for a short time, or immediately after expelled, 
is not mentioned. After hearing this affecting anecdote 
of Bums, The Lament may venly appear to us as aris- 
ing from 

" No idly feigned paotiop»loi."f] 
The whole course of the Ayr is fine ; but the banks 
of that river, as it bends to the eastward above Mauch- 
lme,i 

Here the muse often visited him. In one 
derings, he met among the woods a celebrated beauty 
of the west of Scotland— a lady, of whom it is said that 
the charms of her person correspond with the character 
of her mind.r Tins incident gave rise, as might be ex- 
pected, to a poem, of which an account will be found in 
the following letter, in which he enclosed it to the object 
of his inspiration ; — 

"ToMlss 

Mossgiel, 18(A November 1786. 
MxDAU — Poets are snch ontr* beings, so muoh ttie 
children of wayward fancy and capricious whim, that I 
believe the world generally allows them a larger latitude 

* [la a work entitled CsbbelCi Hagutoa] 

t [UltlDisteLy, while JeuiDOntiniied to nunethefemslebobj, 
Va& boy was tranaferrfd to Uh charge of the familj ai M«flgM, 
whors poverty ooadenmed him to be nand niKSi tbe millE of a 
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gr, Bbtercf Claud Alaxander, Esq-, fbr- 



■ la India, aod who hj 
' Hrtate oS BaUocbinyle, which contaio 
d lo hi tho text. Miu Aleiuidsr still 
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in ths Uwi of propriety, thtn the aober loiu of jndgmmt 
and pmdaiea> I ma^ion tliit m mi apology for the 
UbMJm that b nuMleaa atrknger haa taken witli you. 

witb. Whether it haa poetioal merit toy way worthy 
t{ the theme, I am not the proper judge, but it is the 
beat mj abilitiea am pioduoe : ijid what to * good heart 
will peib^M be a mperioF gnce, it m equ«l|; linoera 
aaferrent. 

The acenevy "*■ nnriy taken ftvm real life, though 
I dais aaj, M"!"", jon do not recollect it, aa I believe 
Tou acaroely notiosd the poetia rmttir as be wandsred 
by you. 1 had rored out aa chance directed, in tha 
bvonzite hannta of mj moie, on the baoka of the Ayr, 
to new nature in all the gaiety of the remal year, llis 

not a breath stiired the onniBon opening blcmom, oi 
the verdant spreading leaf. It ma a gcdden momeni 
for a poetic hestt. I Bitened to the fnthersd mrblerB, 
pouring their harmony on every hand, with a congenial 
kindnd rcgaid, and heqnently turned out of my path, 
iMt I ahould dutuib their httie songs, or frighten tbem 
to another ttalion. Sutely, uid I to myHeu, he must 
be a wreteh indeed, who, tegardlesa id your harmoniDni 
endaavonra to please hint, can eye your eluaive Hiabte 
to diaoover your secret receaaea, and to rob you of all 
the property nature pvm you, your dearest comfbrtH, 
yonr hetplees nestlings. Kven the hoai^r hawthorn twig 
that shot acroea the way, what lieort at such a time bnl 
mnat have been interested in its wel&re, and wished il 
preMOvad &om the rudely-browaing cattle, or the with- 
ering eaateru blast I Such was the scene, and such the 
hour, when, in a oomer of my prospect, I spied o. 
the fiureat pieces of nature's worlmianahip that 
erowned a poetia Lindscape, or met a poet's eye ; those 
viiionary bards excepted who hold oonunerco with atrial 
beings 1 Had calumny and villany taken my wnik, thej 
had at that moment sworn eternal peace with such 



The cDclosed song was the work of my return home , 
and perhaps it but poorly answers what might have 
been expecied from loah a scene.* . . . 

1 have the honour to be, Madam, yoor moat obediei 

and very humble servant, Robhbi BuitKa. 

Twaa eyon— tho dewy flclcla werofrecn, 

On evH7 blade the pcorTft hang if 
Ths Zephyr wantoa'd round iho bcjia, 

Bjicvpt wtisn greeDwood cohoa rsng) 

Arpfc'^H tba btasa o* BaLIoduDjls- 
Wlth mrelBH step 1 onward sttsyed, 

Ky heart t^Loed In patun'ijoy, 



ThcBih tfHllMed In tbe lewiM Aad 






Tlifou4h weary wlnl 

Wltb Jay. with npcue 1 wooid Ion : 
And nlgbtly to my boavn itnln 

The btumy Ub d' BaUochmyle. 
Then prUe mtfit olfmb the lUtipeiT staip, 

Wb«e fuw and b<ooni* lotty ahlne I 
And Ihint of mU mi^t tempt the daip, 

Olva me the cot below the ^ne, 

To tend the floeka, or HD the son. 
And erei? da^ hsn Joys dtvine 




srved with great ca 



ID to loolude 
the poem In a ■E<»Dd odltloii ol (he poet'a wcski, then In oontem- 

t HtvVi BcotUciim tar hutifi. 

t J-Brtlfton.— ■'Theinyihueandnue'edj'B 

Beepoke the ISH o' Balloolunyle." 



In the manuscript book in which our poet has re- 
counted this incident, and into which the letter and 
poem are copied, he complains that the lady made no 
reply to his eifuaions, and this appears to have wotrndeit 
hia self-love. It is not, however, difficult to find an ei- 
CDBC for her silence. Boms wMaithottune little knows; 
and, where know n atall, noted rather for the wild stiengtb 
of his humour, than tor those str^ns of tendemns ii 
which he afterwards so much excelled. To the lady hci- 
self his muue had, perhaps, never been menUoned, ud 
of such a poem she might not consider herself as tha 
praperjudge. Uermodeetymigbtprevent hetfnnnpB- 
ceiving that the muse of Tibullos breathed in this name- 
less poet, and that ber beauty was awakening stiaini 
destined to immortality on the banks of the Ayr. II 
may be conceived, alao, that suppoeing the verse dolj 
appreciated, delicacy imght find it dimcolt to eipraa 
its acknowledgments. The fervent imagination of thg 
rustic bard poescHsed more of tendemees than of re- 
Bjwct. lasted of isiaing himaelf to the condition of the 
object of his admiration, he presumed to rednce her (o 
his own, and to stnun this hi^-born bewi^ to his iti- 
ing bosom. It is true. Burns might have lonnd prece- 
dents far such freedoms among the poeta of Greece and 
Itome, and, indeed, of every country. And it is not to 
be denied, that lovely women have generally submitted 
to this sort of profanation with patience, and even with 
good humour. To what purpose is it to re^oQe at s 
misfortmie which ia the Deceeeary eensequance of Ihur 
own chorma, or to remonstiKte with a, deacriptiDn at 
men who are incapable of control t 

" The luQsUo, the lover, and the poet. 
Are of imaglutiaii all aunpact," 

It may be eamly presumed, that the boautifol nymph 
of Ballochmyle, whoever she may have been, did not 
reject with scorn the adorations of our poet, though she 
received them with ailcnt modesty and mgniQed reserve. 

The ecnaibility of our bard's temper, and the foT« 
of his imagination, exposed him, in a particular man- 
ner, to the impressions of beauty ; ana tbeee ijualitia, 
united to bis impaasioned eloquence, gave him in tun 
a powerful influence over the female heart- The banki 

still tenderer nature, the history of 
improper to reveal, were it even in our power ; and Iht 
traeea of which wiU soon be discoverable only in those 
strams of nature and sensibility to which they gan 



' Bums seems to have been deep and lasting-* Several 

jn») Mary Cunpbeli, whoH puenl* redded at Campb^lowii 
Argylei>hlre. II «□ never detiaot fran the palhoe of her Ua- 
ry, to rehite tbat ^le wai a KirauC— we UUevB, the dalry- 
miBa— at CDlIaSeld House, tho Mat of Colonel MmtgDmery. 
"Ih «il ot EtflnlounB. Bum partly namla 
Htion for tbla young woman. ••Afteiapretty 
long trial," he Hyi. '^of the moat ardent nclprooaliffeotlon, we 
DHl by ^ipoiDtmcnt on tha second Sunday ef Mj^. In a sequee- 
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• kflerwardi, wben hs wia Temaved to NiUudale, 
ave vent to ttis senubility of bis rec«llecCiotu ia the 
wing impassioned lines. In the DutnuHript book 
I which WB eatntct them, they - " -^ "- 

•• Thou llnjeriog etu. 

TbM lo«*&t to greet the early 
Again thou usbei'st Id the daj 

Mr Muy (tdh 

when to Ihx pUc 
Heu'u tliou th< 



We have dwelt the lane 



a the eu'ly part of hia 



of my bnrilier, which I Ibtb fonnetly m 

" " they were qolcjd; ku 

;Je of Mr AUien's fitenda, whlek 
tblB wIh world, em 
tbemMlm. But Mr 




the delineationB of the poet by himBelf, by Ms 
hi?r, and by hia tutor, these addiUons are necessary, 
rder that the reader may see hia character in its 
□us aspects, and may have an opportunity at toTm^ 
a. Just notion of the variety, ae well as of the power 
is original genius.* 
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of the hambl«Bt nnks oFaocietj, Mtherto Ihtle observed, 

and which will perhaps be tbimd neither useleee nor on- . 

interestins. I 

About toe time of bis leftTing his utive county, his ' 

eorrespondeace commence* ; and in the series of letters 
given to the world, the chief incidents of the remainine 
pvt of his life will be found. This authentic, though 
melancholy record, will Bupereede in future the neces- 
■ity of any extended narrative. 

Bums set oat for Edinbur. 
ber 1786. He waa fumishe 
tioD to Dr Blaeklock,* from the lentlepian to whom the 
doctor had addresBed the letter which is represented by 
our bard aa the immediate cause of his visitine the Scot- 
tish metropolis. He was acqumnCed with t& Stewart, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the university, and 
had been entertained by that gentleman at Citrine, his 
estate in Ayrshire. He had been introduced by Mr 

hlfh Uneiie. Frwerrlng, In the decUna of life, (lie generoiu sf- 
focUona of Touth, her Bdmiraciou flf the poet was soou nccom- 

lb sfter-life through Rood soil €vU report— in poverty, In BickDera, 

twt of fill William Wallace, but of ti 

I, May H, 1811, 



Aleunder Dalzeil* to the Esci of Glomini, who had ei- 
pressed his high awrobatkm of hia poetical talents. He 
bad friends, therefore, who oonld introdnce him mta 
the circlea of literature aa well aa of fodiioD, and hit 
own manners and appearance exceeding every eipeda- 
tion that could have been formed of them, he soon be- 
came an object of general curiosity and admbratioa.f 
The frillowiog circamstance contributed to this in 



liderable degree : — At tt 



number. His p 



when BuroB arrived ia 



inth cumber of those 
beautiful essays, is devoted to An Aocomit of S 
Bums, the A^^shire Ploughman, with extracts baa 
his Poems, written by the elegant pea of Mr Mackrauit. 
The Lounger hod an eitenfuve circulation among per- 
sons of taste and Llerature, not in Scotland onlyTbut ia 
various parts of England, to whose acquaintance, thoe- 
fore, our bard was unmediately introcUicod. The ffa 
of Mr Mackeozie waa calculated to introduce him li- 
vantageouBly. The extracts are well selected ; the ciili. 
cisms and reSections are judicious as well as geucrom; 
and m the st^le and sentiments there is that faappyddi- 
cacy, by which the writings of the author axe so emi- 
nently ^stinguished. The extracts from Bums*! poem 
in the ninety-seyenth number of The Lounger, were 
copied into Che London as well ss into many <? the pro- 
vincial papers, and the fame of our bard spread throii|h. 
out the island. Of the manners, character, and eondnct 
of Bums at this period, the folic ' . - - 

given by Mr Stewart, Professor j_j„ 

the University of Edinburgh, m a letter to the editor, 
which he is particularly happy to have obtained pBnnB- 

" The first time I saw Robert Bums waa on the 2M 
of October 17B6, when he dined at my bonae in An> 
shu^j together with our common friend Mr John Ibo- 
kenzie, surgeon in Mauchline, to whom I am indebted 
for the pleasure of his acquaintance. I am enabled to 
mention the date particularly, by some verses whidi 
Bums wrote after he returned home, and in which (he 
day of our meeting is recorded. My excellent and much 
lamented friend, the hite Basil, Lord Daer, happened to 
arrive at Catrine the same day, and by the kindnei 
frankness of his manners, left an impression a^ 
mind of the poet which never was effaced4; The vt 
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I allude to are among the most imperfect of his pieces ; 
but a few stanzas may perhaps be an object of curiosity 
to you, both on account of tne character to which they 
relate, and of the light which they throw on the situa- 
tion and feelings of the writer, before his name was 
known to the public. 

I cannot positively say, at this distance of time, whe- 
ther, at the period of our first acquaintance, the Kil- 
marnock edition of his poems had been just published, 
or was yet in the press. I suspect that the latter was 
the case, as I have still in my possession copies in his 
own handwriting of some of his favourite performances ; 
particularly of his verses On Turning up a Mouse with 
his Plough ; on the Mountain Daisy ; and The Lament. 
On my return to Edinburgh, I showed the volume, and 
mentioned what I knew of the author's history to seve- 
ral of my friends ; and among others to Mr Henry Mac- 
kenzie, who first recommended him to public notice in 
the 97th number of The Lounger. 

At this time Burns's prospects in life were so ex- 
tremely gloomy, that he had seriously formed a plan 
of going out to Jamaica in a very humble situation, not 
however without lamenting that his want of patronage 
should force him to think of a project so repugnant to 
his feelings, when his ambition aimed at no higher an 
object than the station of an exciseman or ganger in his 
own country. 

His manners were then, as they continued ever after- 
wards, simple, manly, and independent ; strongly ex- 
pressive of conscious genius and worth, but without 
any thing that indicated forwardness, arrogance, or 
vanity. He took his share in conversation, but not 
more than belonged to him ; and listened with apparent 
attention and deference on subjects where his want of 
education deprived him of the means of information. 
If there had been a little more of gentleness and ac- 
commodation in his temper, he would, I think, have 
■ been still n^iore interesting ; but he had been accustomed 
to give law in the circle of his ordinary acquaintance ; 
and his dread of any thing approaching to meanness or 

And sio a Lord— lang Scotch ells twa. 
Our Peerage he o'erlooks them a'. 
As I look o'er my sonnet. 

But, oh ! for Hogarth's magic pow'r ! 
To show Sir Bardy's willyart* glow'r. 

And how he star'd and stammer'd, 
"Whea goavan.t as if led wi' branks,^ 
And stumpin' on his ploughman shanks. 

He in the parlour hammer'd. 

I sidling shelter'd in a nook, 
And at his Lordship steal't a look. 

Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good sense and social glee. 
And (what surprised me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon, 

I watch'd the symptoms o' the great. 
The gentle pride, the lordly state. 

The arr(^ant assuming ; 
The fient a pride, nae pride had he, 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his Lordship I shall learn, 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 

One rank as well's another ; 
Nae honest worthy man need care. 
To meet with noble youthful Dakr, 

For he but meets a brother. 

These lines will be read with no common interest by all who 
^member the unafifeoted simplicity of appearance, the sweetness 
^ countenance and manners, and the unsuspecting benevolraice 
of heart, of Basil, Lord Daer. [This young nobleman, eldest son 
^ Dunbar, Earl of Selkirk, had at the time when he met Bums 
iuat returned from France, where he imbibed the principles 
^hioh led to the Revolution. He afterwards acquired notoriety 
^ a Friend of the People, and died, November 5, 1794, at the age 
^ thirty-one.] 

**• ■■ I ' ' ' ■ 

'*' Fri[^ted stare— Wild, strange, timid, stare.— E. 
t Walking stupidly. Gtevan— looking round with a strange 
Inqvixing gaze.— £. % A kind of bridle. 
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servility, rendered his manner somewhat decided and 
hard. Nothing, perhaps, was more remarkable among 
his various attainments, l^n the fluency, and precision^ 
and originality of his language, when he spoke in com- 
pany ; more particularly as he aimed at purity in his 
turn of expression, and avoided more successfully than 
most Scotchmen the peculiarities of Scottish phrase- 
ology. 

He came to Edinburgh early in the winter following, 
and remained there for several months. By whose 
advice he took this step, I am unable to say. Perhaps 
it was suggested only by his own curiosity to see a little 
more of the world ; but, I confess, I dreaded the con- 
sequences from the first, and always wished that his 
pursuits and habits should continue the same as in the 
former part of life— with the addition of, what I consi- 
dered as then completely within his reach, a good farm 
on moderate terms, in a part of the country agreeable 
to his taste. 

The attentions he received during his stay in town 
from all ranks and descriptions of persons, were such 
as^would have turned any head but his own. I cannot 
say that I could perceive any unfavourable effect which 
they left on his mind. He retained the same simplicity 
of manners and appearance which had struck me so 
forcibly when I first saw him in the country ; nor did 
he seem to feel any additional sdlf-importance from the 
number and rank of his new acquaintance. His dress 
was perfectly suited to his station, plain and unpretend- 
ing, with a sufficient attention to neatness. If I recol- 
lect right, he always wore boots ; and, when on more 
than usual ceremony, buckskin breeches. 

The variety of his engagements, while in Edinburgh, 
prevented me from seeing him so often as I could have 
wished. In the course of the spring, he called on me 
once or twice, at my Truest, early in the morning, and 
walked with me to Braid HiUs, in the neighbourhood of . 
the town, when he charmed me still more by his private 
conversation than he had ever done in company. He 
was passionately fond of the beauties of nature ; and I 
recoUect once he told me, when I was admiring a dis- 
tant prospect in one of our morning walks, that the -^^ 
sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to 
his mind, which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and the worth \ 
which they contained. 

In his political principles he was then a Jacobite ; 
which was perhaps owing partly to this, that his father 
was originally from the estate of Lord MareschaL In- 
deed, he did not appear to have thought much on such 
subjects, nor very consistently. He had a very strong 
sense of religion, and expressed deep regret at the levity 
with which he had heard it treated occasionally in some 
convivial meetings which he frequented. I speak of 
him as he was in the winter of 1786-7 ; for afterwards 
we met but seldom, and our conversations turned chiefly 
on his literary projects, or his private afiairs. 

I do not recollect whether it appears or not from any 
of your letters to me, that you had ever seen Bums.* 
If you have, it is superfluous for me to add, that the 
idea which his conversation conveyed of the powers of 
his mind, exceeded, if possible, that which is suggested 
by his writings. Among the poets whom I have hap- 
pened to know, I have been struck, in more than one 
instance, with the unaccountable disparity between their 
general talents, and the occasional inspirations of their 
more favoured moments. But all the faculties of Burns's 
mind, were, as far as I could judge, equally vigorous ; 
and his predilection for poetry was rather the result of 
his own enthusiastic and impassioned temper, than of 
a genius exclusively adapted to that species of compo- 
sition. From his conversation I should have pronounced 
him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition 
he had chosen to exert his abilities. 

Among the subjects on which he was accustomed to 
dwell, the characters of the individuals with whom he 
happened to meet, was plamly a favourite one. The 
remarks he made on them were always shrewd and 
pointed, though frequently inclining too much to sav- 
* The Editor [Dr Currie] has seen and converbed with Bum& 
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Hk praite of those ho loTod wis aometiiiieB 
indiserimiiiate and extravagant; bat this, I Buspeot, 
proceeded rather from the oapiioe and humour of the 
moment, than frx>m the effeeta of attachment in blinding 
his judgment. His wit was ready, and always impressed 
with the marks of a vigorous undewrtanding ; but,tompr 
taste, not often pleasing or happy. His attempts at epi- 
gram, in his printed works, are the only performances^ 
perhaps, that he has produced, totally unworthy of his 
genius. 

In summer 1787, I passed some weeks in Ayrshire, 
and saw Bums occasionally. I think that be made « 
pretty long excursion that season to the Highlands, snd 
that he also visited what Beattie calls ue Aroadian 
ground of Scotiand, upon the banks of the Teviot and 
the Tweed. 

I should have mentioned before, that notwithstanding 
various reports I heard during the preceding winter, 
of Bums's predilection for convivial, and not very seleet 
society, I snould have concluded in favour of his habits 
of sobriety, from all of him that ever fell under my own 
observation. He told me indeed himself, that the weak* 
ness of his stomach was such as to deprive him entirely 
of any merit in his temperance. I was, however, some- 
what alarmed about the effect of his now comparatively 
sedentary and luxurious life, when he confessed to me, 
the first night he spent in my house after his winter^ 
campaign in town, that he had been much disturbed 
when in bed, by a palpitation at his heart, which, he 
said, was a complamt to which he had of late be^)me 
subject. 

In the course of the same season, I was led by curio- 
sity to attend for an hour or two a Mason Lodge in 
Mauchline, where Bums presided. He had oocasicm 
to make some short unpremeditated compliments to 
different individuals from, whom he had no reason to 
expect a visit, and every thing he said was happily con- 
ceived, and forcibly as well as fluently expressed. If 
I am not mistaken, he told me, that in that village, be- 
fore going to Edinburgh, he had belonged to a small 



club of such of the inhabitants as had a taste for books, 
when they used to converse and debate on any interest- 
ing questions that occurred to them in the course of' 
their reading. His manner of speaking in public had 
evidently the marks of some practice in extempore 
elocution. 

I must not omit to mention, what I have always con- 
sidered as characteristical in a high degree of true genius, 
the extreme facility and good-nature of his taste, in Judg- 
ing of tiie compositions of others, where there was any 
real ground for praise. I repeated to him many pas- 
sages of English poetry with wnich he was unacquainted, 
and have more than once witnessed the tears of admi- 
ration and rapture with which he heard them. The 
collection of songs by Dr Aikin, which I first put into 
his hands, he read with unmixed delight, notwithstand- 
ing his former efforts in that very £fficult species of 
writing ; and I have little doubt that it had some effect 
in polishing his subsequent compositions. 

In judging of prose, I do not think his taste was 
equally sound. I once read to him a passage or two 
in Fnmklin's works, which I thought very happily exe- 
cuted, upon the model of Addison ; but he did not ap- 
pear to relish, or to perceive the beauty which they 
derived from ikeir exquisite simplicity, and spoke of 
them with indifference, when compared with the point, 
and antithesis, and quaintness of Junius. The influence 
of this taste is very perceptible in his own prose com- 
positions, although their great and various excellences 
render some of them scarcelyless objects of wonder than 
his poetical performances. The late Dr Robertson used 
to say, that considering his education, the former seemed 
to bun the more extraordinary of the two. 

His memory was uncommonly retentive, at least for 
poetry, of which he recited to me frequently long com- 
positions with the most minute accuracy. They were 
chiefly ballads, and other pieces in our Scottish dialect ; 
great past of tiliem, he told me, he had learned in his 
childhood from his mother, who delighted in such.reci- 
tat^MU^ aad whose poetical taste, mde as it probably | i787-e.i 



was, gave, it is presumable^ the first direction to her 
son's genius. 

Of tbe more polished verses which aooidemtally feu 
into his hands in his early years, he mentioned partica- 
hurly the reoommendatoiy poems by dififerent authon. 
prefixed to Hervey's Meditations ; a book which has 
always had a venr wide droulatiou among suoh of tbe 
country people of Scotland as affect to unite some d»> 
gree of taste with their religious studies. And thcss 
poems (although they are certainly below mediocrity) 
he contmued to read with a d^;ree of rapture beyc«i 
expression. He took notice of this fact himself, as a 
, proof how mudi the taste is UaUe to be influeneed bv 
accidental circumstances. 

His &ther appeared to me, from the acooont he gave 
of him, to have been a respectable and worihy chaimeler 
possessed of a mind superior to what might have bees 
expected from his station in life. He ascribed mudi 
of his own principles and feelings to the early impr«S' 
sions he had received from his instructions and example. 
I recollect that he once applied to him (and, he added, 
that the passage was a literal statement of the &ct) the 
two last lines of the following passage in the Minstrel, 
the whole of which he repeated with great ^ithuaiaBQi: 
* Shall I be left forgotten in the dost, 

When fate, relenting, lets the flower xorire ; 
Shall nature's voice, to man alone unjust. 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to li^? 
Jb it f<« this fahr virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and psin ? 
No! Heaven's immortal spring shaU yet arrive; 

And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright thro' th' eternal year of love's triumphant xejgs. 
ThU truth sublime Itit simple sire had tat^hi : 
In soothe 'twas almost aU (he shepherd knew.' 

With respect to' Bums's early education, I cannot 
say any thing with certainty. He always spoke with re- 
spect and gratitude of the schoolmaster who had taught 
him to read English, and who, finding in his scholar a 
more than ordinary ardour for knowledge, had been at 
pains to instruct him in the grammatical principles of 
the language. He began the study of Latin, but dropt 
it before he had finished the verbs. I have sometimes 
heard him quote a few Latin words, such as omnia t»n- 
cit amor, &c., but they seemed to be such as he had 
caught from conversation, and which he repeated by 
rote, I think he had a project, after he came to Edin- 
burgh, of prosecuting the study under his intimate 
friend, the late Mr Nicol, one of the masters of the 
grammar-school here; but I do not know that he ever 
proceeded so far as to make the attempt. 

He certainly possessed a smattering of French ; and 
if he had an affectation in any thing, it was in intro- 
ducing occasionally a word or phrase tram tihat hmguage. 
It is possible that his knowledge in this respect m^t 
be more extensive than I suppose it to be ; but this yon 
can learn from his more intimate acquaintance. It 
would be worth while to inquire, whether he was able 
to read the French authors with such ^.cility as to re- 
ceive from them any improvement to his taste. For 
my own part, I doubt it much ; nor would I believe it, 
but on very strong and pointed evidence. 

If my memory does not fail me, he was well instructed 
in arithmetic, and knew something of practical geometry, 
particularly of surveying. All his other attainments were 
entirely his own. 

The last time I saw him was during the winter 178&- 
89,* when he passed an evening with me at Drumseugh, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where I was then 
living. My friend, Mr Alison, was the only other pei^ 
son in company. I never saw him more agreeable or 
interesting. A present which Mr Alison sentliim after^ 
wards of his Essays on Taste, drew from Bums a letter 
of acknowledgment, which I remember to have read 
with some degree of surprise, at the disthict conception 

* Or rather 1789-90. I cannot speak with confideooe wttlu re- 
spect to the particular year. Some of my other dates majpos* 
sibly require correotian,as I ke^no journal of suoh ooooneBces. 
[More probably the date of the occnnenoe wai the winter of 
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ig, eapeciaUyto one of his dlapofittiun of mini]. 
I expresdon of bia own, hefoundhlmflelf-"eud- 
jislated from the veriest Bhodea of life," into 
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especiaUy tils poweis in oooyermtioii, and who in- 

leicBted thenuelvts in the cnltivBtion of hn genins.* In 

Ob DilTTiapl* of On»t«flald. and the Hon. Eihtj EnUnt, 
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Edinburgh literary and fashionable society are a good 
deal mixed. Onr bard was an acceptable guest in the 
atyest and most elevated circles, and frequently received 
from female beauty and elegance those attentions above 
all others most grateful to him.* At the table of Lord 
Monboddo he was a frequent guest ; and while he en- 
joyed the society, and partook of the hospitalities of the 
venerable judge, he experienced the kindness and con- 
descension of his lovely and accomplished daughter. 
The singular beauty of this young lady was illuminated 
by that nappy expression of countenance which results 
from the union of cultivated taste and superior under- 
standing with the finest affections of the mind. The 
influence of such attractions was nol unfelt by our poet. 
^ There has not been any thing like Miss Burnet," said he 
in a letter to a friend, ** in all the combination of beauty, 
grace, and goodness, the Creator has formed since Mil- 
ton's Eve on the first day of her existence." In Ins Ad- 
dress to Edinburgh, she is celebrated in a strain of still 
greater elevation : — 

** Fair Burnet strikes th' adoring eye. 

Heaven's beauties on my fancy sliine ! 
I see the Sire of Love on high. 
And own his work indeed divine !** 
TThifl lovely woman died a few years afterwards in the 
flower of youth. Our bard expressed lus sensibility on 
that occasion, in verses addressed to her memory. 
^ Among the men of rank and fashion. Bums was par- 
ticularly distinguished by James. Earl of Glencaim.f 
On the motion of this nobleman,4hie Caledonian Hunt, 
an association of the principal of the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, extended their patronage to our bard, and 
admitted him to their gay orgies. He repaid their 
notice by a dedication of the enlarged and improved 
edition of his poems, in which he has celebrated their 
patriotism and independence itPHary animated terms. 

** I congratulate my country that the blood of her 
ancient heroes runs uncontaminated, and that, from 
your courage, knowledge, and public spirit, she may 
expect protection, wealth, and liberty. ♦ * * ♦ * 
May corruption shrink at your kindling indignant glance ; 
and may tyranny in the ruler, and licentiousness in the 
people, equally find in you an inexorable foe." 

It is to be presumed that these generous sentiments, 
uttered at an era singularly propitious to independence 
of character and conduct, were favourably received by 
the persons to whom they were addressed, and that they 
were echoed from every bosom, as well as from that of 
the Earl of Glencaim. This accomplished nobleman, 
a scholar, a man of taste and sensibility, died soon after- 
wards. Had he lived, and had lus power equalled his 
wishes, Scotland might still have exulted in the genius, 
instead of lamenting the early fate of her favourite bard. 

A taste for letters is not always conjoined with habits 
of temperance and regularity ; and Edinburgh, at the 
period of which we speak, contained, perhaps, an un- 
common proportion of men of considerable talents, de- 
voted to social excesses, in which their talents were 
wasted and debased. 

Bums entered into several parties of this description, 
with the usual vehemence of his character. His gene- 
rous affections, his ardent eloquence, his brilliant and 
daiing imagination, fitted him to be the idol of such as- 
sociations ; and accustoming himself to conversation of 
unlimited range, and to festive indulgences that scorned 
restraint, he gradually lost some portion of his relish 
for the more pure, but less poignant pleasures, to be 
found in the circles of taste, elegance, and literature. 

tic or humorous, which engaged their attention particularly. I 
have heard the late Duchess of Gordon remark this. I do not 
know any thing I can add to these recollections of forty years 
Binoe."] 

* [The most remarkable of his lady friends was the celebrated 
Jane, Duchess of Gordcm.]; 

t [Mr W. Creech, the bookseller, who, in early life, had been 
tutor or travelling preceptor to Lord Glencaim, on a tour of the 
continent, was made acquainted with Bums by his lordship, with 
a view to the publication of the second edition of his poems. Lord 
Glmoaim died at Falmouth, Januai7 30, 1791, in theforty-eeomd 
year of hia age.] 



The sudden alteration in his habits of life operated on 
him physically as well as morally. The humble fare of 
an Ayrshire peasant he had exchanged for the luxuries 
of the Soottisn metropolis, and the cmects of this change 
on his ardent constitution could not be inconsiderabfe. 
But whatever influence might be produced on his con- 
duct, his excellent understanding suffered no oorres* 
ponding debasement. He estimated his friends and a»> 
sociates of every description at their proper value, and 
appreciated his own conduct with a precision that rse^ 

§ve scope to much curious and melancholy reflection, 
e saw tiis danger, and at times formed resolutions to 
guard against it ; but he had embarked on the tide of 
dissipation, and was bom^ alons its stream. 

Of the state of his mind at uiis time, an authentic, 
though imperfect, document remains, in a book whidi 
he procured in the spring of 1787, for the purpose, u 
he himself informs us, of recording in it wnatever 
seemed worthy of observation. The following extracts 
may serve as a specimen : — 

^Edinburgh, Aprii 9, 1787. 

As I lubve seen a good deal of human life in Edin- 
burgh, a great many characters which are new to one 
bred up in the shades of life as I have been, I am de- 
termined to take down my remarks on the spot. Gray 
observes, in a letter to Mr Palgrave, that * hiUf a word 
fixed upon, or near the spot, is wortii a cart-load of re- 
collection.' I don't know how it is with the world in 
general, but with me, making my remaxks is by no 
means a sohtary pleasure. I want some one to langh 
with me, some one to be grave with me, some one to 
please me and help my discrimination, with his or her 
own remark, and at times, no doubt, to admire my 
acuteness and penetration. The world are so bused 
with selfish pursuits, ambition, vanity, interest, or plea- 
sure, that very few think it worth their while to make 
any observation on what passes around them, except 
where that observation is a sucker, or branch of the 
darling plant they are rearing in their fancy. Nor 
am I sure, notwithstanding all the sentimental flidits 
of novel-writers, and the sage philosophy of morabsto, 
whether we are capable of so intimate and cordial a ' 
coalition of friendship, as that one man may pour ont 
his bosom, his every thought and floating fancy, his 
very inmost soul, with unreserved confidence to an- 
other, without hazard of losing part of that respect 
which man deserves from man ; or, from ihe unavoid- 
able imperfections attending human nature, of one day 
repenting his confidence. 

For these reasons I am determined to make these 
pages my confidant. I will sketch every character that 
any way strikes me, to tiie best of my power, with un- 
shrinking justice. I will insert anecdotes, and take 
down remarks, in the old law phrase, wiihoiU feud or 
favotir. Where I hit on any tmng clever, my own ap- 
plause will in some measure feast my vanity ; and, begg- 
ing Patroclus' and Achates' pardon, I think a lock and 
key a security, at least equal to the bosom of any friend 
whatever. 

My own private stQry likewise, my love-adventures, 
my rambles ; the frowns and snules of fortune on my 
biu^ship ; my poems and fragments, that must never 
see the light, ^all be occasionally inserted. In short, 
never did four shillings purchase so much friendsUp, 
since confidence went first to market, or honesty was set 
up to sale. 

To these seemingly invidious, but too just ideas of 
human friendship, I would cheerfully make one excep- 
tion — ^the connection between two persons of different 
sexes, when their intereste are united and absorbed by 
the tie of lo\ 



* When thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.' 

There confidence, confidence. that exalts them the more 
in one another^s opinion, that endears them the more 
to each other's hearts, unreservedly 'reigns and revels.^ 
But this is not my lot ; and, in my situation, if I am wis0 
(whioh, by the bye, I have np great chance of being)^ 
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my &te should be cast with the Psalmist's sparrow, < to 
watch alone on the house-tops.' Oh the pity ! 

tP IT 4p 4c 

There are few of the sore evils tinder the sun eive 
me more uneasiness and chagrin than the comparison 
how a man of genius, nay of avowed worth, is received 
every where, with tiie reception which a mere ordinary 
character, decorated with the trappings and futile dis- 
tinctions of fortune, meets. I imagine a man of abilities, 
his breast glowing with honest pride, conscious that 
men are bom equal, still giving himour to whom honour 
%8 due; he meets at a great man's table, a Squire some- 
thing, or a Sir somebody ; he knows the no6/e landlord, 
at heart, gives the bard or whatever he is, a share of 
his good wishes, beyond, perhaps, any one at table ; yet 
how will it mortify him to see a fellow whose abilities 
would scarcely have made an eightpenny tailor, and 
whose heart is not worth three farthings, meet with 
attention and notice, that are withheld from the son of 
genius and poverty ! 

The noble Glencaim has wounded me to the soul here, 
because I dearly esteem, respect, and love him. He 
showed so much attention, engrossing attention, one day, 
to the only blockhead at table (the whole company con- 
sisted of his lordship, dunderpate, and myself), that I 
was within half a point of throwing down my gage of 
contemptuous defiance; but he shook my hand, and 
looked so benevolently good at parting. God bless him ! 
though I should never see him more, I shall love him 
until my dying day ! I am pleased to think I am so 
capable of the throes of gratitude, as I am miserably 
de^cient in some other virtues. 

With Dr Blair I am more at my ease. I never re- 
spect him with humble veneration ; but when he kindly 
interests himself in my welfare, or still more, when he 
descends from his pinnacle, and meets me on equal 
ground in conversation, my heart overflows with what 
is called liking. When he neglects me for the mere 
carcase of greatness, or when his eye measures the dif- 
ference of our points of elevation, I say to myself, with 
scarcely any emotion, what do I care for him or his 
pomp either!" 

The intentions of the poet in procuring this book, so 
ftilly described by himself, were very imperfectly exe- 
cuted. He has inserted in it few or no incidents, but 
several observations and reflections, of which the greater 
part that are proper for the public eye will be found 
mterwoven in his letters. The most curious particulars 
in the book are the delineations of the characters^he 
met with. These are not numerous; but they are 
chiefly of persons of distinction in the republic of letters, 
and nothing but the delicacy and respect due to living 
diaracters prevents us from committing them to the 
press. Though it appears that in his conversation he 
was sometimes disposed to sarcastic remarks on tiie 
men with whom he lived, nothing of this kind is disco- 
Tcrable in these more deliberate efforts of his under- 
standing, which, while they exhibit great clearness of 
discrimination, manifest also the wish, as well as the 
power, to bestow high and generous praise. 

As a specimen of these delineations, we give the cha- 
racter of Dr Blair, who has now paid the debt of nature, 
in the full confidence that this freedom will not be found 
inconsistent with the respect and veneration due to that 
excellent man, the last star in the literary constellation, 
by which the metropolis of Scotland was, in the earlier 
part of the present reign, so beautifully illuminated. 

** It is not easy forming an exact judgment of any one ; 
but, in my opinion, Dr Blair is merely an astonishing 
proof of what industry and application can do. Natural 
parts like his are frequently to be met with ; his vanity is 
proverbially known among his acquaintance ; but he is 
justly at the head of what may be called fine writing ; 
and a critic of the first, the very first, rank in prose ; 
even in poetry, a bard of Nature's making can only take 
tile pas of him. He has a heart not of the very finest 
imier^ but far from being an ordinary one. In short, 
1m is truly a worthy and most respectable character." 
[IdrCromek informs us that one of thepoet's remarks, 
IMI he first came to Edinburgh, wa«, that between the 



men of rustic life and the polite world he observed little 
difference ; that in the former, though unpolished by 
fashion and unenlightened by science, he had found much 
observation, and much intelligence ; but a refined and 
accomplished woman was a thing almost new to him, 
and of which he had formed but a very inadequate idea.'* 
Mr Lockhart adds, that there is reason to believe that 
Bums was much more a favourite amongst the female 
than the male part of elevated Edinburgh society to 
which he was introduced, and that in consequence, in 
all probability, of the greater deference he paid to the 
gentler sex. '^ It is sufficiently apparent," adds Mr L., 
^ that there were many points in Bums's conversational 
habits, which men, accustomed to the delicate obser- 
vances of refined society, might be more willing to tole- 
rate under the first excitement of personal curiosity, 
than from any very deliberate estimate of the claims of 
such a genius, under such circumstances developed. He 
by no means restricted his sarcastic observations on 
those whom he encountered in the world to the confi- 
dence of his note-book, but startled ears polite with the 
utterance of audacious epigrams, far too witty not to 
obtain general circulation in so small a society as that 
of the northern capital, far too bitter not to produce deep 
resentment, far too numerous not to spread fear ahnost 
as widely as admiration." An example of his unscru- 
pulousness is thus given by Mr Cromek. ^ At a private 
breakfast, in a literary circle of Edinburgh, the conver- 
sation turned on the poetical merit and pathos of Gray's 
Elegy, a poem of ^liffch he was enthusiastically fond. 
A clergyman present, remarkable for his love of para- 
dox, and for his eccentric notions upon every subject, 
distinguished himself by an injudicious and ill-timed 
attack on this exquisite poem, which Bums, with gene- 
rous warmth for tht^reputation of Gray, manfully 
defended. As the gnlleman's remarks were rather 
general than specific. Bums urged him to bring for^ 
ward the passages which he thought exceptionable. He 
made several attempts to quote the poem, but always 
in^ a blundering, inaccurate maimer. Bums bore all 
this for a good while with his usual good-natured for- 
bearance, tiU at length, goaded by the fastidious criti- 
cisms and wretched quibbUngs of his opponent, he roused 
himself, and with an eye &shing contempt and indig- 
nation, and with great vehemence of gesticulation, he 
thus addressed the cold critic : ' Sir, I now perceive a 
man may be an excellent judge of poetry by squareand 
rule, and after all be a d— d blockhead.' " ^ To pass 
from these trifles," says Mr Locldiart, "it needs no effort 
of imagination to conceive what the sensations of an iso- 
lated set of scholars (almost all eitherclergymen or pro- 
fessors) must have been in the presence of this big-> 
boned, black-browed, brawny stranger, with his great 
flashing eyes, who having forced his way among them 
from the plough-tail, at a single stride, manifested, in 
the whole strain of his bearing and conversation, a most 
thorough conviction, that, in the society of the most 
eminent men of his nation, he was exaictiy where he 
was entitled to be ; hardly deigned to flatter them by 
exhibiting even an occasional symptom of being flattered 
by their notice; by turns calmly measured himself 
against the most cultivated understandings of his time 
in discussion ; overpowered the both mots of the most 
celebrated conviviaJists by broad floods of merriment, 
impregnated with all the burning life of genius ; astoxmded 
bosoms habitually enveloped in the t]:^ice-plied folds of 
social reserve, by compelling them to tremble, nay, to 
tremble visibly, beneatii the fearless touch of natural 
pathos; and aU this without indicating the smallest 
willingness to be ranked among those professional mi- 
nisters of excitement, who are content to be paid in 
money and smiles for doing what the spectators and 
auditors would be ashamed of doing in their own per- 
sons, even if they had the power of doing it ; and, last, 
and probably worst of all, who was known to be in the 
habit of enlivening societies which they would have 
scorned to approach, still more frequently than their 
own, with eloquence no less magmfL<sienal\vri^^w>x.\sik 
all likelihood «^]li!L moTe ^aarixi^*, ^\\kol «ckSsv3L^i» %^ '^^ 
sopenoTB "whom. \ie iroTv\fcd.^^wsX «^Jwreci\s\v;ge^>Ms^^ 
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gaoHMd from the beginning, and had, ere long, no oc- 
eision to guesB, with wit pointed at theniBelyee."] 

Bj the new edition of ma poems,* Boms acquired a 
som of money that enabled him not'only to partake of 
the pleasures of Edinburgh, but to gratify a desire he 
had long entertained, of visiting those parts of his na- 
tive country most attractive by their beauty or their 
grandeur ; a desire which the return of summer natu- 
rally revived. The scenery on the banks of the Tweed, 
and of its tributary streams, strongly interested his fSEmcy; 
and accordingly he left Edinburgh on the 6th of May 
1787, on a tour through a coun^ so much celebrated 
in the rural songs of Scotland. He travelled on horse- 
back, and was accompanied, during some part of his 
journey, by Mr Ainslie, now writer to the signet, a 

Sntleman who enjoyed much of his friendship and of 
I confidence. Of this tour a journal remains, which, 
however, contains only occasional remarks on the sce- 
nery, and which is chiefly occupied with an account of 
the author's diJBTerent stages, and with his observations 
on the various characters to whom he was introduced. 
In the course of this tour he visited Mr Ainslie of Ber- 
rywell, the father of his companion ; Mr Brydone, the 
oelebrated traveller, to whom he carried a letter of in- 
troduction from Mr Mackenzie ; the Rev. Dr Somer- 
▼llle of Jedburgh, the historian ; Mr and Mrs Scott of 
Wauchope; Dr Elliot, a physician, retired to a ro- 
mantic spot on the banks of the Roole ; Sir Alexander 
Bon ; Sir James Hall of Dunglass : and a great variety of 
other respectable characters. Eviiry where the fame of 
the poet had spread before him, and every where he re- 
ceived the most hospitable and flattering attentions. At 
Jedburgh he continued several days, and was honoured 
by the magistrates with the freedom of their borough. 
The following may serve as a Mecimen of this tour, 
which the perpetual reference tb living characters pre- 
Tents our giving at laree : — 

*^ Saturday, May 6m. Left Edinburgh — Lammer- 
tnoir-hills, miserably dreary in general, but at times 
Tery picturesque. 

Lanson-edge, a glorious view of the Merse. Reach 
Berrywell. ♦ * ♦ The family meeting with my 
compagnon de voyage, very charming ; particularly the 
sister. * * .< * 

Sunday. Went to church at Dunse. Heard Dr 
Bowmaker. 

Monday, Coldstream — ^glorious river Tweed — clear 
and majestic — ^fine bridge — dine at Coldstream with Mr 
Ainslie and Mr Foreman. Beat Mr Foreman in a dis- 
pute about Voltaire. Drink tea at Lenel-House with 
Mr and Mrs Brydone. ♦ * * Reception extremely 
flattering. Sleep at Coldstream. 

Tttesday. Breakfast at Kelso — (^harming situation of 
the town — ^fine bridge over the Tweed. Enchanting 
views and prospects on both sides of the river, espe- 
cially on the Scotch side. ♦ * * Visit Roxburgh 
Palace— fine situation of it. Ruins of Roxburgh Castle 
— a holly-bush growing where James II. was acciden- 
tally killed by the bursting of a cannon. A small old 
religious ruin, and a fine old garden planted by the re- 
ligious, rooted out and destroyed by a Hottentot, a 
maitre d'hotel of the duke's— cbmate and soil of Ber- 
wickshire, and even Roxburghshire, superior to Ayrshire 
—bad roads — turnip and sheep husbandry, their great 

* [The second edition of the poems came ont in April 1787— « 
handsome octavo, price five shillings to subscribers, and one 
■hilling more to others. Above 2800 copies had been bespoke by 
rather more .than 1500 subscribers, the Caledonian Hunt taking 
100 copies, Creech 500, the Earl of Eglintoune 42, the Duchess 
of Gordon 21, the Earl of Glencaim and his Countess 24, while 
many other individuals subscribed for numbers ranging between 
two and twelve. The number of names of nobility and gentry is 
very sorprising, the rest being chiefly persons in the middle walks 
of Ufe, from all districts, however, of Scotland. The list Ihas 
BOW some historical value, as a chronicle of the society of the day. 

The new edition of his poems was embellished by a portrait of 

himself, engraved by Beugo, from a painting by Alexander Na- 

smyfh. The aigraver, who, to his honour be it siJd, did hte 

wmkgtatultoualy, improved upon the Mrlginal portrait by a few 

^tttngs Atxm the bard ; and hla production is allowed to bs the 

oufst /aitbfUl Jikenetfa of Bums in existence. J 



improvemenii. * * * Low matketa, oonieqtifiitly 
low lands— magnificence of fiurmem and fimn-hooM. 
Come up the Teviot, and up the Jed to Jedburgh to lie, 
and Bf> wish myself good-night. 

Wednesday. Break£utt with Mr^Fair. * * * • 
Charming romantic sitoation of Jedbur^, with gardens 
and orchards, intermingled among the houses and the 
ruins of a once magnificent cathedraL All the towns 
here have the appearance of old rude grandeur, but ex- 
tremely idle. Jed, a fine romantic little river. Bined 
with Captain Rutherford, * * * return to Jedbnxgh. 
Walk up the Jed with some ladies to be shown Lort- 
lane, and Blackburn, two fairy-scenes. Introduced to 
Mr Potts, writer, and to Mr Somerville, the olem- 
man of the parish, a man and a gentleman, but tamy 

addicted to punning.* 

•» * * 1 * * * 

Jedburgh, Saturday, Was presented by the magis- 
trates with the freedom of the towA. 

Took farewell of Jedburgh with some melancholy 
sensations. 

Monday, May lith, KeUo. Dine with the fkrmen' 
club — all gentlemen talking of high mattersH^each of 
them keeps a hunter firom £30 to £50 value, and at- 
tends the fox-hunting club in the county. Go out with 
Mr Ker, one of the club, and a friend of ViT AinsUe^s, 
to sleep. In his mind and manners, Mr Ker is astonish- 
inely like my dear old friend Robert Mtli i ^ -ovefj f thiQg 
in ms house elegant. He offers to accompany me ittitay 
English tour. 

.. Tuesday. Dine with Sir Alexander Don — a vet/ 
wet day. ♦ * * Sleep at Mr Ker's again, and set 
out next day for Melrose — ^visit Diybureh, a ^e old 
ruined abbey, by the way. Cross the Leader, and eohe 
up the Tweed to Melrose. Dine there, and vindt thlt 
far-famed glorious ruin— come to Selkbk up the banks 
of Ettrick. The whole country hereabouts, both on 
Tweed and Ettrick, remarkably stony." 

Having spent three weeks in exploring this uAertA- 
ing scenery. Bums crossed over into Northumberland. 
Mr Ker, and Mr Hood, two gentlemen with whom he 
had become acquainted in the course of his tour, ao< 
companied him. He visited Alnwick Castle, the princeljr 
seat of the Duke of Northumberland ; the hermittte 
and old Castle of Warksworth ; Morpeth, and Newcastle. 
In this last town he spent two days, and then proceeded 
to the south-west by Hexham and Wardrtte, to (^ 
Hsie. After spending a day at Carlisle with hiit friend 
Mr Mitchel, he returned into Scotland, and at Annan 
his journal termmates abruptly. 

Of the various persons with whom he became a^ 
quainted in the course of this journey, he has, in g«n^ 
ral, given some account, and almost always a favourable 
one. That on the banks of the Tweed, and of the Terit^t) 
our bard should find nvmphs that were beantifhl, is 
what might be confidently presumed. Two of these aife 
particul^ly described in h& journal. But it does not 
appear that the scenery, or its inhabitants, produced 
any effort of his muse, as was to hav6 been wished a&d 
expected. From Annan, Bums proceeded to Dum- 
fries, and thence through Sanquhar, to Mossgiel, near 
Mauchline, in Ayrshire, where he arrived abottt the 
8th of June 1787, after a Ions absence of dix busy and 
eventful months. It will easily be conceived with what 
pleasure and pride he was received by his mother, his 
brothers, and sisters. He had left them poor, and com- 
paratively friendless ; he returned to them high in pub- 
lic estimation, and easy in his circumstances. He re- 
turned to them unchanged in his ardent affections, and 
ready to share with them to the uttermost &rthing,the 
pittaiice that fortune had bestowed.*" 



'<' [After seeing this remark in print, Dr Bokttanrllie 
punned more. He was the author of two substantial works on 
the history of England between the Restoration and the aoceaslon 
of the Brunswick dynasty. He tfiad, May 16, 1830, at the age of 
ninety years, sixty-four of which had been passed In the ekriaal 
profession. A son of Dr Somerville is husband to a lady «Ustiil- 
gnished in the sdentiflo world.] 

<^ t** BuzBi nHoxnad to MawrthHne on the 8th of JuMi It 
\ is plsaslns to kMii||2kaa 13aa ^iA^\i\ '<«)\^\l "vi^VOft. )&» xoni^ have 
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Haviiigremained with them a few days^ he proeeeded 
again to Edinburgh and immediately set out oa a jonr- 
nejr to the HighhuidB. Of this tour no partioulars have 
been £9und among his manuscripts. A letter to his 
friend Mr AinsUe, dated Arrochar, bjf LochUmgl June 
^f 1787, commences as follows ^— . 

^ I write you this on my tour through a country 
where savage streams tumble over savage mountaius, 
thinly overspread with savage ^ocks, which starvingly 
support as savage inhabitants. My last stage was In- 
verary— to-morrow night's stage, Dumburton. I ought 
sooner to have answered your land letter, but you know 
1 am a man of many sins." 

Part of a letter from our bard to a flriend,* ^vins 
some account of his journey, has been conmiumcated 
to the editor. The reader will be amused with the fol- 
lowing extract:-— 

^ On our return, at a Highland gentleman's hospitable 
mansion, we fell in with a merry party, and danced till 
the ladies left us, at three in the morning. Our danc- 
ing was none of the IVench or English msipid formal 
movements ; the ladies sang Scotch songs like angels, 
at intervals ; then we flew at Bab at the boufster^ Tul- 
iochfforumf LochErrooh tide,f &c, like midges sporting 
in the mottie sun, or craws prognosticating a storm in 
a hairst day. When the dear lasses left us, we ranged 
round the bowl till the good-fellow hour <^ six ; except 
a few minutes that we went out to pay our devotions to 
the glorious lamp of day peering over the towering top 
of Benlomond. We all kneeled ; our worthy landlord^ 
feon held the bowl, each man a full glass u\ his hand ; 
and I, as priest, repeated some rhyming nonsense, like 
Thomas-a^Rhymers prophecies I suppose. After a 
small refreshment of tne gifts of Somnus, we proceeded 
to spend the day on LochlomoUd, and reached Dumbar^ 
ton in the evening. We dined at another good fellow's 
house, and consequently push'd the bottle ; when we 
went out to mount our horses, we found ourselves * No 

been received by his family alter the absoioe of six. montht, in 
which his fortunes and prospects had undergone so wcmderful a 
ishange. He left them comparatively unknown^ bis tenderest 
feelings torn and wounded by the behaviour of the Armours, and 
M> miserably poor, that he had been for some weeks obUged to 
ttulk from the sheriflTs officers, to avoid the payment oi a paltry 
debt He returned, his poetical fame established, the whole 
fiOtUitry ringing with his praises, ftom a capital in which he was 
known to have fbrmed the wonder and delight of the polite and 
the learned ; if not rich, yet with more money already than any 
<»f his kihdMd had ever hoped to see him possess, and with pro- 
spects of future patronage and permanent elevation in the scale 
of todety, which might have dazzled steadier eyes than those of 
tnatemal and fraternal aflfbction. The prophet had at last ho- 
twur in his own country : but the haughty spirit that had pre- 
•erved its balance in Edinburgh, was not likely to lose it at 
Mauchltne ; and we have him writing from the auld clap biggin* 
db the 18th of July, in terms as strongly escpfessive as any that 
ever came from his pen, of that Jealous pride which formed the 
groundwork of his character ; that dark suspiciousness of fortune, 
^ich the subsequent course of his history too well Justified ; that 
llttTOUS intolerance of condescension, and consummate scorn of 
insaimess, which attended him through life, and made the study 
of his species, for which nature had given him such extraordinary 
Qnalifioations, the source of more pain than was ever counter' 
balanced by the exquisite capacity for enjoyment with which he 
Was also endowed. There are few of his letters in which more of 
the dark places of his spirit come to light '.-** I never, my friend, 
thought mankin d capable of any thing very generous ; but the 
statelinees of the iiatricians of Edinburgh, and the servility of 
my plebeian brethren (who, perhaps, formerly eyed me askance), 
since I retur&cd home, have nearly put me out of conceit alto- 
gether With my species. I have bought a pocket-Milton, which 
I oarfy perpetually about me, in order to «tudy the sentiments, 
fhe dauntless magnanimity, the intrepid unyielding independ- 
sooe, the desperate daring, and noble defiance of hardship, in 
that great personage— Satan. * * ^ The many ties of acquaint- 
anOB and friendship I have, or think I have, in life— I have felt 
akHg the lines, and, d— n them, they are almost all of them of 
Midi frail texture, that I am sure they would not stand the 
teeaOi of the least adverse breeze of fortune.' **— Lockhart.] 
* C Jamea Smith, fonnerly of MauchUne ; at this time raridiiig 
LinUthgow.] 



vera fou but gaylie vet.' My two friends and I rode 
soberly down me Loch side, till by came a Highlandman 
at the gallop, on a tolerably good horse, but which had 
never known the ornaments of iron or leather. We 
scorned to be out-galloped by a Highlandman, so off we 
started, whip and spur. My companions, though seem- 
ingly gayly mounted, fell sadl^r astern ; but m v old mare, 
Jenny Geddes^ one of the Rosinante funily, sue strained 
past the Highlatidman in spite of all his efforts, with the 
hair-halter : just as I was passing him, Donald wheeled 
his horse, as. if to cross before me to mar my progress, 
when down came his horse, and threw his breeklesa 
rider in a dipt hedge ; and down came Jenny Greddea 
over all, and my hardship between her and the High- 
landman's horse. Jenny Geddes trode over me with 
such cautious reverence, that matters were not so bad 
as might well have been expected ; so I came off with 
a few cuts and bruises, and a thorough resolution to be 
a pattern of sobriety for the future. 

I have yet fixed on nothing with respect to the serious 
business of life. I am, just as usual, a rhyming, mason- 
making, raking, aimless, idle fellow. However, I shall 
somevmere have a &rm soon. I was going to say, a 
wife too ; but that must never be my blessed lot. I am 
but a younger son of the house of ramassus, and, like 
other younger sons of great fknulies, I may intrigue^ if 
I choose to run all ris^ but must not marry. 

I am a&aid I have almost ruined one source, the 
principal one, indeed, of my former hwpiness— that 
eternal propensity % always nad to fall m love. My 
heart no more glows with feverish rapture. I have no 
paradisical evening interviews stolen from the restlen 
cares and prying mhabitants of this weary world. I 
have only * * * *. This last is one of your distant 
acquaintances, has a ^e figure, and elegant manners, 
and, in the train of ipome great folks whom you know, 
has seen the politest quarters in Europe. I do like her 
a good deal ; but what piques me is her conduct at the 
commencement of our acquaintance. I frequently vi- 
sited her when I was in ' , and after passing re- 
gularly the intermediate degrees between the distant 
formal bow and the familiar grasp round the waist, I 
ventured, in my careless way, to talk of friendship in 
rather ambiguous terms ; and, after her return to ^ 

I wrote to her in the same style. Miss, construing my 
words farther I suppose than even I intended, flew off 
in a tangent of female dignity and reserve, like a moon- 
tain-lark in an April morning ; and wrote me an answer 
which measured me out very completely what an im- 
mense way I had to travel before 1 could reach the 
climate of her favour. But 1 am an old hawk at the 
sport ; and wrote her such a cool, deliberate, prudent 
reply, as brought my bird from her aerial towerings^ 
pop down at my foot like corporal Trim's hat.* 

* [It is strange that, notwithstanding this letter, several of the 
poet's biographers should have insisted that he was not now, 
strictly i^peaking, an unmarried man. There is incontestible 
evidence that, in this capacity, he had done public penance for 
his first childrai by Jean Armour, and that he was promised a 
certificate as a single man from the minister of Mauchline, as a 
proper consequence of that penance. A hitherto unpublibhed 
letter to Mr G. Hamilton, dated from Edinburgh, January 7« 
1787, contains the following passages, afifbrding further testunony 
that he now considered himself in all respects oiabled to fooatt a 
matrimonial aUianoe with whomsoever he chose :— 

* * * * 

** To tell the truth, among friends, I feal a miserable blank in 
my heart with the want of her" (Jean Armour), ** and I don't 
think I shall ever meet with so delioioas an aimf ui again. She 
has her faults ; but so have you and I; and so has every body. 

* Their tricks and oraf t hae pat me daft ; 

They've ta'en me in and a' that ; 
But dear your decks, and here'a the sex, 
I like the jads for a' that. 
For a' that and a' that. 

And twice as mnokle^ a' thai.' 

if. * at in 

I have met with a very pretty girl, a Lothian &nner*8 daugh- 
ter, whom I have almost persuaded to accompany me to thA^«s^ 
country, should I w«i T^xoaVo %bVikSb ^«tA« 'fes 'QoaXsf^^'fcAii. 
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As for the rest of my acts, and my ti^art, and all my mefnorabilia of their conversation^ either on this or on 

inse sayings, and whymy mare was cidled Jenny Greddes, other oocasions, when I happened to meet them to- 

they shall be recorded in a few weeks hence, at Lin- gether. Many songs were sung ; which I mention for 

lithgow, in the chronicles of your memory, by the s^e of observing, that when Bums was called on 

Robert Bubns." in his turn, he was accostomed, instead of singing, to 

From this ionrney Bums returned to his friends in 'j^^ °?«°f »«>?•■ '^^. °^ ^.o"^' P»«^ *** » 

ASerwii whom he spent the month of Jnly, re- *°"'«."'^ emphasu, wtoch, though not correct or h^ 

Ajrrwiu^, wiwi wiiwu* J „««„«:J4o„«« numiouB, Were mipressive and pathetic. This he did 

jewmg hM friendships, and extendmg h. «!qmuntance OiefreB^t ocLion. ^ 

throughout the country, where he was now very gene- - ^ 




r7:7^^'"BISSrnfd^FSc s^wsTdSrSaiZrtSw-sjr^?^^ 

^^^^'^:^^i^t'^^^ii>J^il ried for nine years, fhns was I indebted to Burn^ 

. , S , 1 1 im. ™i,i „ i„t„„n a connection from which I have derived, and expect 

■poet was forcibly struck. The resemblance between ,„,,.„, ,„ j„_i™ „„„i, •,„„„:„„. ' ««.j~<* 

Skt place and its inhabitants, to the cave of the Cyclops, ^J*« *° ^«"^«' much happm^ , „ .^ 

whict must have occurred to every classical reader, fiZ °"^8 » residence o* about ten days at Ifarvierton, 

rented itself to Bums. At StirSg the prospects from "« "^^ excursions to viMt various parte of the sur- 

Te castle strongly interested himfin a former visit to "SS^K'^^H'^^n?-'- ^'t'"^*^;*?'^' 

^hich, his natiol^ feelings had be4n powerfully excited f?"^' T^ J^w L.^^V P''"«'^ly ^ 

ly the ruinous and rooH^ state of the hall in which ^T^^*!^ *^.tiTL^i nl ^^l^ M!.!i'^ 

^y o , .. v ,. * u J r>. . XI i.^^„ -UrAA xjjo the lamous cataract of the Devon, called the Caldnn 

Ihe Scottish pwhamento had frequently lx>e^^^^^ His l;^ . ^j the Rumbling Bridge, a single broad .«1l 

indiimation had vented itself m some imprudent, but .i^ ' i. *i. j -it* j-x- '. .^\. m*w«i* «*«•, 

iiot unpoetical Unes, which had given much offence, and ,trri^5!i^n7^J.,^l,r1jf ^? "if ^*^'^ 'TH 

-which ie took this opportunity of erasing, by breaking *« "^*'', »* "'~"* ^''*, W °^ ''l?"*^ *^ »»»" 

tile pane of the winlow at the imi on which they were If „^- ni,T"PP™e«l that none of th^ scenes sWd 

., J . •' nave called forth an exertion of Bums's muse. But I 

At Stirling we met with a company of travellers from ^\^, •>« ^J^^^, ^ *»■'*•'« picturesque. I wd 

Edinburgh, 'Lmong whom was a ch^cter in many re- ^^^'' **?* *^« ^'^ »* "!fT^^ who accost 

meets coli^enial ^th that of Bums. This was Nicol, Pf^.«^ W on this jaunt, expressed their di^ppomtineit 

CM of thi teachers of the High Grammar School at »' ^ "?* expressing, m more g owing and fervid laa- 

Edinburgh-the same wit and power of conversation, g^f, ha unpre^ons of the Caldton Linn scene, cov 

ihe sami fondness for convivial society, and thought- <*mly liighly subUme, and somewhat homble 

lessness of to-morrow, characterised boUi. JacobiScal . A visit to Mrs Brace of Clackmannan, a lady abow 

principles in politics were common to both of them; Sft^'i^Slif "J.^^^-;^* f «»* »«? which rare 

Li th'ese havrbeen suspected, since the revolution of ^e Scottish throne ito brightest omamen^mterestedhj. 

Trance, to have given pLe in each to opinions appa- ^^^S^, "!:°J^ POJ^^""?; Th« venerable dame, wth 

«n«y ^pposite.+^ I relret that I have U-ed no ^^^^^ ^f^^frnld^f^^XS^ 

in a hackney coach with her brother and two sisters, and bro- Robert Bruce, that Robert Bruce was sprung from her 

tber'B wife. We had dined altogether at aconunon friend's house family. Though almost deprived of speech by a para- 

fen Leith, and drank, danced, and sang, tiU late enough. The lytic affection, she preserved her hospitality and urba- 

nlght was dark, the claret had been good, and I thirsty ** The nity. She was in possession of the hero's helmet and 

xamainder is wanting. two-handed sword, with which she conferred on BnioB 

It is not impossible that, if the Armours had chosen, they might 

have had some chance of proving a marriage between Jean and he immediately transferred a copy of them to his momorandum* 

Bums at law ; but this chance must have been very smalL Mean- book of orders, made every person as wise as himself on the sob- 

m^hlle, as the case stood, all parties were content that they should ject, and penned an answer to them, which, with the lines 

be considered as perfectly free persons.] themselves, soon spread over the country, and foubd a place in 

* XTbiB gentleman is long since dead, 1838.] every periodical of the day. To this poetic critic of the Carron 

t [It was probably at this time that certain obnoxious stanzas of ^ork do we owe the first hint of Bums being the author of this 

motoriety were written on a pane of glass in the apartment occu> tavern effusion. They who saw the writing on the glass know 

spied by the poet and his friend :— that it was not the handwriting of the poet ; but this critic, who 

** Hei^ Stuarts once in triumph reigned, knew neither his autograph nor his person, chose to consider 

And laws for Scotia's weal ordained ; it as such, and so announced it to the world. On his return to 

But now unroofed their palace stands, Stirling, Bums was both irritated and grieved to find that this 

Their sceptre's swayed by other hands. idle and mischievous tale had been so widely spread and so gene* 

The injured Stuart line is gone, rally believed. The reason of the cold and constrained receptioo 

A race outlandish fills the throne— he met with from some distinguished friends, which at the tims 

An idiot race, to honour lost : he could not account for, was now explained, and he felt in aU its 

Who know them best, despise them most." bitterness the misery of being innocently blamed with a thing 

ThMe lines have usually been attributed to Bums, notwithstand- which he despised as unworthy of his head and heart. To dia- 

ing an obvious want of that peculiar concentration and emphasis *^o^ *^® authorship was to draw down popular indignation on 

which he gave to all his effusions. A writer in the Paisley Ma- ^^^ ^®*^ <>' Nicol-^i storm which would have annihilated him. 

gazine, December 1828, gives the following more satisfactory Rather than ruin the interests of that friend, he generously and 

account of them, involving circumstances which reflect the magnanimously, or, as some less fervent mind may think, 

brightest lustre on the character of the Ayrshire poet :— •• They foolishly, devoted himself to unmerited obloquy, by remaining 

wei» not," says this writer, * * the composition of Bums, but of his silent, and suffering the story to circulate uncontradicted. The 

friend Nicol. This we state," he continues, •* from the testimony friend who was with Bums when he indignantly smashed the 

of those who themselves knew the fact as it truly stood, and who obnoxious pane with the butt end of his whip, and who wasper- 

were well acquainted with the high-wrought feelings of honour fectly aware of the whole circumstances as they really stood, 

and friendship which induced Bums to remain silent under the long and earnestly pleaded with him to contradict the story that 

obloquy which their affiliation entailed upon him. * * * The in- 1^<^ fSOt wind, and injured him so much in public estimation* 

dividual whose attention they first attracted was a clerk in the * * * It was with a smile of peculiar melancholy that Buxn0 

emfdoyment of the Carron Iron Company, th«i travelling through mad© this noble and charaoteristte jlBpIy. * I know, — — , I am 

the country collecting accounts, or receiving orders, who hap- »ot the author ; but III be danmed ere I betray the antbor. U 

penod to arrive immediately after the departure of the poet and ^ould ruin him— he is my friend r It is unneoeoaary to add, tha* 

hisMenA, * * * On inguiiy, he leamed that the last occupant *<» ^^ resolution he ever after remained finn.*^ 

v/the apartment waa the far-tamed Bums, and on tbia discovery \ LM,othQi xA QwvinBasQSlVxmt QIC MvuhUna.! 
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and myself the honour of knighthood, remarkmg, that 
she had a better right to confer that title than some 
people. * * You will, of course, conclude, that the 
old lady's political tenets were as Jacobitical a^ the 
poet's, a conformity which contributed not a little to 
the cordiality of our reception and entertainment. She 
save, as her first toast after dinner, Awa* Uncos, or 
Away with the Strangers. Who these strangers were, 
you will readily understand. Mrs A. corrects me by 
saying it should be Hooi, or Hooi Uncos, a sound used 
by shepherds to direct their dogs to drive away the 
sheep.* 

We returned to Edinburgh by Kinross (on the shore 
of Lochleven) and Queensferry. I am inclined to think 
Bums knew nothing of poor Michael Bruce, who was 
then alive at Kinross, or had died there a short while 
before. A meeting between the bards, or a visit to the 
deserted cottage and early grave of poor Bruce, would 
have been highly interesting. + 

At Dunfermline we visited the ruined abbey, and the 
abbey-church, now consecrated to Presbyterian worship. 
Here I mounted the ciUty stool, or stool of repentance, 
assuming the character of a penitent for fornication ; 
while Bums, from the pulpit, addressed to me a ludi- 
crous reproof and exhortation parodied from that which 
bad been delivered to himself in Ayrshire, where he 
had, as he assured me, once been one of seven who 
mounted the ««a^ o/«Aam« together. ' 

In the church-yard two broad flag-stones marked the 
grave of Robert Bruce, for whose memory Bums had 
more than common veneration. He knelt and kissed 
the stone with sacred fervour, and heartily (suus ut mos 
erat) execrated the worse than Grothic neglect of the 
first of Scottish heroes."t 

The surprise expressed byDr Adair, in his excellent 
letter, that the romantic scenery of the Devon should 
have failed to call forth any exertion of the poet's muse, 
is not in its nature singular ; and the disappointment 
felt at his not expressing in more glowing language his 
emotions on the sight of the famous cataract of that 
river, is similar to what was felt by the friends of Bums 
on other occasions of the same nature. Yet the infer- 
ence that Dr Adair seems inclined to draw from it, that 
he had little taste for the picturesque, might be ques- 
tioned, even if it stood uncontroverted by other evidence. 
The muse of Bums was in a high degree capricious ; 
she came uncalled, and often refused to attend at his 
bidding. Of all the numerous subjects suggested to him 
by his friends and correspondents, there is scarcely one 
that he adopted. The very expectation that a particular 
occasion would excite the energies of fancy, ^ commu- 
nicated to Bums, seemed in him, as in other poets, de- 
structive of the effect expected. Hence perhaps may 
be explained, why the banks of the Devon and of the 
Tweed form no part of the subjects of his song. 

A similar train of reasoning may perhaps explain the 
want of emotion with which he viewed the Caldron Linn. 
Certainly there are no affections of the mind more 
deadened by the influence of previous expectation, than 
tiiose arising from the sight of natural objects, and 
more especially of objects of grandeur. Minute de- 
scriptions of scenes, of a sublime nature, should never 
be given to those who are about to view them, particu- 
larly if they are persons of great strength and sensibility 

* [Mrs Bruce was somewhat mistaken about her family dig- 
nity, as the common ancesCor of all the Bruces of Stirling^ire, 
dackmannanshire, and Fife, is only known to have been a rdor 
Uon of David n., and has never been supposed to stand higher in 
goiealogy than as a descendant of a yowiger brother of the far 
ther of King Robert. The main Une of the Clackmannan family, 
the head of the name in Scotland, became extinct in the i)er8on 
of Henry Bruce, the husband of this old lady, and is now repre- 
*eiited by the Earl of Elgin, in whose house of BroomhaU the 
■word and helmet of the heroic king are yet preserved. Mrs 
Kathtrine BroM, daughter of Mr Bruce of Newton, and widow 
of Hangr Bruce of ClackmaaMni died November 4, 1791, at the 
*•§ if tfnety-five. There is an interesting portrait of her, taken 
^ 1717$ in the poaseaiion of Mr B. Soott Monorieff of Edinburgih.] 

\ Brno« died some years before. 

t Bxtnwted ftom a totter of Dr Adair to the Editor. 



of imagination. Language seldom or never conveys an 
adequate idea of such objects, but in the mind of a great 
poet it may excite a picture that £Eur transcends them. 
The imagination of Bums might form a cataract, in com- 
parison with which the Caldron Linn should seem the 
purling of a rill, and even the mighty falls of Niagara a 
humble cascade.* 

Whether these suggestions may assist in explaimng 
our bard's deficiency of impression on the occasion re- 
ferred to, or whether it ought rather to be imputed to 
some pre-occupation, or in(Usposition of mind, we pre- 
sume not to decide : but that he was in general feelingly 
aJive to the beautiful or sublime in scenery, may be sup- 
ported by irresistible evidence. It is true this pleasure 
was greatly heightened in his mind, as might be ex- 
pect^, when combined with moral emotions of a kind 
with which it happily unites. That under this associa- 
tion Bums contemplated the scenery of the Devon with 
the eye of a genuine poet, the following lines written at 
this very period may bear witness : — 

** ON A YOUNO LADY,t RKSIDING ON THB BANKS OF THB SMALL 
RIVBR DEVON, IN CLACKMANNAN8HIRB, BUT WHOSK INFANT 
YBARS WBRB SPENT IN AYRSHIRE. 

How pleasant the banks of the dear-winding Devon, 
With green-spreading bushes, and flowers blooming fair ; 

But the bonniest flower on the banks of the Devon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 

Mild be the sun on this sweet-blnshing flower. 

In the gay rosy mom as it bathes in the dew ! 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower, 

That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 

Oh spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes. 

With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawn ! 
And far be thou distant, thou r^tile that seizes 

The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn ! 

Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded liUee, 

And England triumphant display her proud rose ; 

A fairer than either adorns the green vallies 
Where Devon, sweet Devoo, meandering flows.** 

The different joumies already mentioned did not 
satisfy the curiosity of Bums. About the beginning of 
September, he again set out from Edinburgh on a more 
extended tour to the Highlands, in company with Mr 
Nicol, with whom he had now contracted a particular 
intimacy, which lasted during the remainder of his life. 
Mr Nicol was of Dumfriesshire, of a descent eqnallv 
hiunble with our poet. Like him he rose by the strengtn 
of his talents, and fell by the strength of his passions. 
He died in the summer of 1797. Having received the 
elements of a classical instruction at his parish-school, 
Mr Nicol made a very rapid and singular proficiency ; 
and by early undertaking the office of an instructor 
himself, he acquired the means of entering himself at 
the University of. Edinburgh. There he was first a 
student of theology, then a student of medicine, and was 
afterwards employed in the assistance and instruction 
of graduates in medicine, in those parts of their exer- 
cises in which the Latin language is employed. In this 
situation he was the contemporary and rival of the cele- 
brated Dr Brown, whom he resembled in the particulars 
of his history, as well as in the leading features of his 
character. The office of assistant-teacher in the High 
School being vacant, it was as usual filled up by com- 

* This reasoning might be extended, with some modification, 
to objects of sight of every kind. To have formed beforehand a 
distinct picture in the mind, of any interesting person or thing, 
generally lessens the pleasure of ibe first meeting with them. 
Though this picture be not superior, or even equal to the reality, 
stUl it can never be expected to be an exact resemblance ; and 
the disappointment felt at finding the object something differont 
from what was expected, interrupts and diminishes the emoticma 
that would otherwise be produced. In such cases, the second or 
third intOTview gives more pleasure than the first.— See the Ele- 
ments qfthe Philosophy qf (he Human Mind, by Mr Stetoart, p. 484. 
Such publications as The Guide to the Lakes, where every soena 
is described in the most minute manner, and sometimes with 
considerable exaggeration of language, are in thia point of view • 
ohjectionable. 
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pttitioii ; and in the fkoe of lomd prejudieea, and per- 
BiipB of some irell-founded objections, Mr Nicol, by 
superior learning, carried it from all tiie other candi- 
dates. This office he filled at the period of which we 
speak. 

It 18 to be lamented, that an acquaintance with the 
writers of Greece and Rome does not always supply an 
original want of taste and correctness in manners and 
conduct ; and where it fails of this effect^ it sometimes 
inflames the natire pride of temper, which treats with 
disdain those deli<»iieies in which it has not learnt to 
excel It was thus with the fellow-traveller of Bums. 
Formed by nature in a model of ereat strength, neither 
his person nor his manners had any tinctiure of taste 
or elegance ; and his coarseness was not compensated 
by that romantic sensibility, and those towering flights 
of imagination, which distinguished the conversation of 
Bums, in the blaze of whose genius all the deficiencies 
of his manners were absorbed and disappeared. 

Mr Nicol and our poet travelled in a post-chaise, 
which they engaged for the journey, and passmg through 
the heart of the H^hlands, stretched northwards, about 
ten miles beyond Invemess. There they bent their 
course eastward, across the island, and returned by the 
shore of the German sea to Edinburgh. In the course 
of this tour, some particulars of whidii will be found in 
a letter of our bard, they visited a number of remark- 
able scenes, and the imagmation of Bums was constantly 
excited by the wild and sublime scenery through which 
he passed. Of this several proofs may be found in the 
poems formerly printed.* Of the history of one of these 
poems, the Humble* Petition of Bruar Water, and of 
the bard's visit to Athole-house, some particulars will 
be found in his correspondence ; and by the favour of 
Mr Walker of Perth, then residing in the family of the 
Duke of Athole, we are enabled to give the following 
additional account :— « < 

'^ On reaching Blair, he sent me notice of his arrival 
(as I had been previously acquainted with him), and I 
hastened to meet him at the inn. The Duke, to whom 
he brought a letter of introduction, was from home ; 
but the Duchess, being informed of his arrival, gave 
him an invitation to sup and sleep at Athole-house. He 
accepted the invitation ; but as the hour of supper was 
at some distance, beggeid I would in the interval be his 
Kuide through the grounds. It was already growing 
dark ; yet the softened though faint and uncertain view 
of their beauties, which the moonlight aflbrded us, seemed 
exactly suited to the state of his feelings at the time. I 
had often, like others, experienced the pleasures which 
arise from the sublime or elegant landscape, but I never 
saw those feelings so intense as in Bums. When we 
reached a rustic hut on the river Tilt, where it is over- 
hung by a woody precipice, from which there is a noble 
Waterfall, he tiirew himself on the heathy seat, and gave 
hiniBelf up to a tender, abstracted, and voluptuous en- 
thusiasm of imagination. I cannot help thinking it might 
have been here that he conceived the idea of the follow- 
ing lines, which he afterwards introduced into his poem 
on Bmar Water, when only fancying such a combina- 
tion of objects as were now present to his eye. 
* Or by the reaper's nightly beam. 

Mild, chequering through the trees, 
Bave to my darkly-dashing stream. 
Hoarse-swelling on the breese.' 

It was with much difficulty I prevailed on him to quit 
this spot, and to be introduced in proper time to supper. 
My curiosity was great to see how he would conduct 
hhnself in company so difierent from what he had been 
accustomed to.t His manner was unembarrassed, plain, 
and firm. He appeared to have complete reliance on 

^ Lines on scaring some water-fowl in Loch-Turit Lines writ- 
tan in the Inn at Kenmore. Lines written with a -peacTl standing 
hy tilie Fall of Fyers. [The first of these poems appears to have 
been Written during an earlier and shorter Highland tour, in 
Svaae, when he visited Ckjhtertyre, in Perthshire, near whioh 
loch-Tnrit is situated.] 

t In the preceding winter, Bums had been in company of the 
A^eatrankin Edinburgh; but this description of his mannen 
is perfectly applicable to bia Siat appearance in such society. 



his own native good sense for directing his behaTioQ]*. 
He seemed at once to perceive and to appvedate vdnt 
was due to the company and to hfrnnelf, and never to 
forget a proper respect for the separate specJes of digmty 
belonging to each. He did not arrogate conversatioD* 
but, when led into it, he spoke with ease, propriety, and 
maoUness. He tried to exert his abilitieBy because hs 
knew it was ability iJone gave him a title to be there. 
The Duke*s fine younz mmily attracted mndh of liis 
admiration ; he drank tiieir h^ths as Honest msn and 
bonnie lasses, an idea which was much applaxided bv ^ 
company, and with which he has very f^dtooslly Josed 
his poem.* 

Next day I took a ride with him thvough some of the 
most romantic part of that neighbourhood, and was 
highly gratified by his conversation. As a spedmen of 
his happiness of conception and strength of expressioii, 
I will mention a remark which he maiie on his fellow- 
traveller, who was walking at the time a few paces be- 
fore us. He was a man of a robust but clumsy person ; 
and while Bums was expressing to me the value he 
entertained for him, on account of his vigorous talents, 
although they were clouded at times by coarseness of 
maimers ; ' in short,' he added, ^ his mind is like his 
body — he has a confounded strong in-knee*d sort of a 
soul.* 

Much attenti(m was paid to Bums both before and 
after the Duke*s return, of which he was perfectly sen- 
sible, without being vain ; and at his departure I recom- 
mended to him, as the most appropriate return he could 
make, to write some descriptive verses on any of the 
scenes with which he had been so much delighted. Aft^ 
leaving Blair, he, by the Duke's advice, visited the Falls 
of Bruar, and in a few days I received a letter from 
Invemess, with the verses enclosed."+ 

It appears that the impression made by our poet on 
the noble family of Athole, was in a hish degree favour 
able ; it is certain he was charmed with me reception 
he received from them, and he often mentioned the t^ 
days he spent at Athole-house as among the happiest 
of his life. He was warmly invited to prolong his stay, 
but sacrificed his inclinations to his engagement with 
Mr Nicol ; which is the more to be regretted, as he 
would otherwise have been introduced to Mr Dundai^t 
(then daily expected on a visit to the Duke), a oi^ 
cumstance that misrht have had a favourable infiuenee 
on Bums's future fortunes. At Athole-house he met, 
for the first time, Mr Graham of Fintry, to whom he 
was afterwards indebted for his office in the Excise. 

The letters and poems which he addressed to Mr 
Graham, bear testimony of his sensibility, and justify 
the supposition, that he would not have been deficient 
in gratitude had he been elevated to a situation better 
suited to his disposition and to his talents. 

A few days after leaving Blair of Athole, our poet 
and his fellow-traveller arrived at Fochabers. In the 
course of the preceding winter Bums had been intro- 
duced to the Duchess of Gordon at Edinbursh, and pre- 
suming on this acquaintance, he proceeded to Grordon 
Castle, leaving Mr Nicol at the inn in the village. At 
the castle our poet was received with the utmost hospi- 
tality and kindness, and the family being about to sit 
down to dinner, he was invited to take his place at tahle 
as a matter of course. This invitation he accepted, and 
after drinking a few glasses of wine, he rose up, and 
proposed to withdraw. On being pressed to stay, he 
mentioned, for the first time, his engagement mih. his 
fellow-traveller ; and his noble host offering to send a 
servant to conduct Mr Nicol to the castle. Bums in- 
sisted on undertaking that ofiice himself. He was, 
however, accompanied by a gentleman, a partlcdar 
acquaintance of the duke, by whom the invitation was 
delivered in all the forms of politeness. The invitation 
came too late ; the pride of Nicol was inflamed into a 
high degree of passion, by ih0 neglect which he had al- 

* The Humble Petition of Bruar Water, 
t Extract of a letter from Mr Walker to [Mr Cnnninghami 
dated Perth, 24th October 1797* 

% LTheKle^t 'HQtD.'Q.«Dsy Dnndaa, at this time a leading ttiiD- 
1 her oCMi PitVa cete'^<&V-wK)mq!QAuXV9N\ait^^ 
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y suffered. He bad ordered the horses to be put to 
ssrriage, being detennined to proceed on his jour- 
Uone ; and they found him parading the streets of 
labors, before me door of the inn, ventmg his anger 
10 postilioDy for the slowness with which he obeyed 
lommandSf As no explanation nor entreaty could 
.ge the pnrpoee of his f ellow-travelleri cur poet was 
ced to m necessity of separating from him entirely, 
I instantly proceeding with him on their journey, 
those the last of these altematiYes ; and seating him- 
beside Nicol in the post-chaise, with mortification 
r^ret, he turned his back on Gordon Castle, where 
ad pronused himself some happy days* Sensible, 
)Ter, of the great kindness of iSiq noble family, he 
d the best return in his power, by the following 

« Btreskns thAt glldd in meat plains, 
Kerer botmd by winter's ohaliui; 

Glowing lute on golden sands* 
There oommlx'd with foidest stains 

From tyranny^ empurpled bands ; 
These, their rlohlj-gleaming waves, 
I leaye to tyrants and their slares ; 
Give me the stream that sweetly laves 
The banks by Castle-Gordon. 

Spioy forests, ever gay, 
Shading fhnn the bundng ray 

Helpless wretohes sold to toil. 
Or the ruthless native's way. 

Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil : 
Woods that ever verdant wave, i 
I leave the tyrant and the slave ; 
Give me the groves that lofty brav6 
The storms by CasHe-Gordon. 

tVlldly here, without control, 
Mature reigns and rules the whde ; 

In that sober pensive mood 
Itearest to the feeling soul. 

She plants the forest, pours the flood ; 
Life's poor day HI musing rave. 
And find at night a sheltering cave, 
Where waters flow and wild woods wate, 
By txnmie Castle-Gordon." f 

ums remamed at Edinburgh during the greater 
i of the winter, 1787-8,$ and again entered into the 

nils information is extracted from a letter of Dr Couper of 
labers, to the Editor. 

These verses our poet composed to be sung to 3forag, a High- 
air of which he was eztramdly fond. 
** At this time the publioation called Johnson's Soots Musi- 
tfuseum was going on in Edinburgh, and the editor appears 
ive early prevailed on Bums to give him his aadstanOe in the 
ogement of his materials. Though Green Grows the Rashes 
e (mly song raitirely his which appears in the first volume, 
ished in 1787, many of the old ballads ineluded in that volume 
traces of his hand ; but in the second volume, which ap- 
ed in March 1788, we find no fewer than five songs by Bums ; 
that have been already mentioned (Olarinda, and How plea- 
the banks of the dear winding I>evon), and three far better 
. them, namely, Theniel Menzie'to B<Amie liary, that grand 

'» 

' Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong. 

The wretch's destiny, 

Macpherson's time will not be long 

On yonder gaUows tree'— 

. Of which performances bespeak the recent impressions of his 

iland visit ; and, lastly, WhlsUe and 111 ctone t6 you, my lad. 

DS had been, fnmi his youth upwards, an enthusiastic lover 

e old minstreLiy and music (tf his country, but he now studied 

I subjects with far better oppratunities and appliances than 

ould have commanded prevSonsly ; and it is fhmi this time 

we must date his ambitien to transmit his own poetry to 
erity, in eternal associaticm with those exquisite airs which 
hitherto, in far too many instances, been married to verses 

did not deserve to be immortaL It is well known, that from 
time Bums composed very few pieces but songs ; and whether 
)ught or ought not to n^gret that such was the case, must de- 
1 on the estimate ws mite of his sohgs as compared with his 
tr poems ; a point on which critics are to this hour divided, 
on which their deieendants are not very likely to agreeb Mr 
Iker, who It one of fhose that lament Boms's oompanftlve 
>Uotionof the fp9eMfo#0OBipoilttei which be iiMitouttbrats& 



society and dissipation of that metropolis.* It apgpeani 
that on the Slst December he attended a meeituig to 
celebrate the birth-day of the lineal desocHodant ol ihe 
Scottish race of kings, the late unfortunate Prince 
Charles Edward. Whatever might have been the widi 
or purpose of the original institutors o£ this annual 
meeting, there is no reason to suppose that the gentle- 
men of whom it was at this time composed, were not 
perfectly loyal to the king on the throne. It is not to 
be conceived that they entertained any hope of, any 
wish for, the restoration of the House of Stuart; but, 
over their sparkling wine, they indulged the generous 
feelings which the recollection of fallen greatness is cal- 
culate to inspire, and commemorated the heroic valour 
which strove to sustain it in vain — ^valour worthy of a 
nobler cause, and a happier fortune. On this occasion 
our bard took upon himself the office of a poet-laureate, 
and produced an ode, which, though d^dent in the 
complicated rhythm and polished versification that such 
Compositions require, might on a fair competition, where 
energy of feelings and of expression were alone in ques- 
tion, have won the butt of Malmsey from the real laa« 
reate of that day. 
The following extracts may serve as a specimen :— 

*r ^p ^p *^ 

*< False flatterer, Hope, aWay I 
Nor think to lure us as in days of yore : . 

We solemnise this sorrowing natal dsy. 
To prove our loyal truth— we can no more t 

And, owning heaven's mysterious sway, 
Submissive low, adore. 

Ye honoured mighty dead ! 
Who nobly perished in the glorlons cause, 
Tour king, your country, and her laws ! 

From great Dundee, who smiling victory led, 
And fell a martjrr in her arms, 
(What breast of northern ice but warms ?) 

To bold Balmerino's imdying name. 

Whose soul of fire, lighted at heaven's hi|^ flame. 
Deserves the proudest wreath departed heroes olaim.t 

Nor unreveng'd your fate shall be. 

It only lags the fatal hour ; 
Your blood shall with incessant cry 

Awake at last th' unsparing power. 
As from the cliiBP', with thundering course. 

The snowy ruin smokes along. 
With doubling speed and gathering force. 
Till deep it crashing whelms the cottage in the v&le ! 
So vengeance" * * # 

In relating the incidents of our poet^s life in Edin- 
burgh, we ought to have mentioned the sentiments of 

in the early days of his inspiration, suggests very sensibly, that 
if Bums had not taken to song-writing, he would probably have 
written little or nothing, amidst the various temptations to com- 
pany and dissipation which now and henceforth surrounded him 
-^to say nothing of the active duties of life in whiidi he was at 
length about to be engaged."— Lockhart.] 

* {In the latter part of 1787* Bums resided in the house of Mr 
William Cruickshanks, one of the masters of the High School. 
The house was the uppermost floor of the building marked No. 90 
(then No. 2) in James's Square : Bums's apartment looked into 
the green enclosure behind the R^fister House. 

In December 1817, the poet became acquainted with Mrs Mac- 
Lehose, a young, beautiful, and talented woman, residing with 
an infant family in Edinbuigh, while her husband was pushing 
his fortune in the West Indies. She first met the poet in the 
house of a common friend in Alison's Square, Fotterrow, at tea. 
The sprightly and intelligent character of the lady made a power- 
ful impression on the poet, and she was in turn pleased to meet 
a man of such extraordinary genius. A friendship of the intel- 
lect and the more refined sentiments took place between them, 
and gave rise to a series of letters from Bums, of A peculiarly 
ardent and eloquent character, which afterwards found their 
way imauthorisedly into print, through the imprudence of a 
friend of the lady.] 

t In the first part of this ode there is some beautiful imageiy* 
which the poet afterwards Interwove in a happier manner, in 
the Chevalier's Lament. But if there were no other reasons for 
omitting to print the entire poem, the want of originality would 
be sufficient A consideraible part of it is a kind oC «bsi&^ f&tt 
. whidi IndiMd \(ieiQeA«&X t&ks \a <^\»^\&.'^«:^<sq& ^\2Qsst \i<iaiQ&e^K% 
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respect and sympathy with which he traced out the 
grave of hia predecessor Fergosson, over whose ashes, 
in the Canongate churchyard, he obtamed leave to erect 
a humble monument, which will be viewed by reflect- 
ing minds with no common interest, and which will 
a^^Eike in the bosom of kindred genius many a high 
emotion. Neither should we pass over the continued 
friendship he experienced from a poet then living, the 
amiable and accomplished Blacklock. To his encourag- 
ing advice it was owing (as has already appeared) that 
Bums, instead of emigrating to the West Indies, re- 
paired to Edinburgh. He received him there with all 
the ardour of affectionate admiration — he eagerly in- 
troduced him to the respectable circle of his friends — 
he consulted his interest — ^he blazoned his fame — ^he 
lavished upon him aU the kindneRs of a generous and 
feeling heart, into which nothing selfish or envious ever 
found admittance. Among the friends to whom he in- 
troduced Bums was Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre,* to 
whom our poet paid a visit in the autumn of 1787 
[October], at his delightful retirement in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, and on the banks of the Teith. Of 
this visit we have the following particulars : — 

^ I have been in the company of many men of genius," 
says Mr Ramsay, " some of them poets ; but never wit- 
nessed such flashes of intellectual brightness as from 
him^ the impulse of the moment, sparks of celestial fire ! I 
never was more delighted, therefore, than with his com- 
pany for two days, &te-a-t^te. In a mixed company I 
should have made little of him ; for, in the gamester's 
phrase, he did not always know when to play off and when 
to play on. * * * I not only proposed to him the writ- 
ing of a play similar to the Grentle Shepherd, qualem 
decet esse sororemf but Scottish Greorgics, a subject 
which Thomson has by no means exhausted in his Sea- 
sons. What beautiful landscapes of rural life and man- 
ners might not have been expected from a pencil so 
fiuthful and forcible as his, which could have exhibited 
scenes as familiar and interesting as those in the Gentle 
Shepherd, which every one who knows our swains in 
their unadulterated state, instantly recognises as true to 
nature. But to have executed either of these plans, 
steadiness and abstraction from company were wanting, 
not talents. When I asked him whether the Edinbur^ 
literati had mended hia poems by their criticisms. 'Sir,' 
said he, 'these gentlemen remind me of some spinsters 
in my country, who spin their thread so fine that it is 
neither fit for weft nor woof He said he had not 
changed a word except one, to please Dr Blair. "+ 

Having settled ^dth his publisher, Mr Creech, in 
February 1788, Bums found himself master of nearly 
five hundred pounds, after discharging all his expenses. 
Two hundred pounds he immediately advanced to his 
brother Gilbert, who had taken upon himself the sup- 
port of their aged mother, and was struggling with 
many difficulties in the farm of Mossgiel. With the 
remainder of this sum, and some farther eventual pro- 
fits from his poems, he determined on settling himself 
for life in the occupation of agriculture, and took from 
Mr Miller of Dalswinton,!}: uie farm of Ellisland, on 

* [Mr Ramsay was an enthusiastic stadent of the classics, and 
had his house and grounds garnished thickly with passages of 
ancient wisdom. It is necessary to distinguish his house, situated 
near Stirling, from Ochtertyre near Griefif, the seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Murray, where Bums was also entertained. Mr Harnaiy 
died at his house of Ochtertyre, March 2, 1814.] 

t Extract of a letter from Mr Ramsay to the Editor. This 
incorrigibility of Bums extended, however, only to his poems 
printed before he arrived in Edinburgh ; for, in regard to his un- 
published poems, he was amenable to criticism, of which many 
proofs might be given. 

i. [Patrick Miller, Esq. had realised, as a banker in Edinburgh, 
the means of purchasing the estate of Dalswinton on the Nith. 
He was a man of enlightened mind, and much mechanic inge- 
nuity, the latter of which qualities he displayed in the invention 
of a vessel propelled by paddled wheels, to which, at the sugges- 
tion of his children's prtceptor, Mr Tayldr, the steam-engine was 
afterwards applied, so that he was enabled to make the firgt as- 
certained exempl^ication qf steam navigation upon a small lake near 
Jbi* hoase, in October 1788. Some discouraging oiroumstanoes, 
aaconaected with the fttvaitSm, were the eole means of prevent- | 



the banks of the river Nith, sLx miles above Dumfirfes* 
on which he entered at Whitsunday 1 788. Having been 
previously recommended to the Board of Excise, his 
name had been put on the list of candidates for the 
humble office of a ganger or exciseman ;* and he im- 
mediately appUed to acquiring the information neoes> 
sary for fillmg that office, when the honourable b<Niid 
might judge it proper to employ him. He expected to 
be called into service in the district in which his farm 
was situated, and vainly hoped to unite with snocesB 
the labours of the farmer widi the duties of the excise- 
man. 

When Bums had in this manner arranged his plans 
for futurity, his generous heart turned to the object of 
his most ardent attachment, and, listening to no consi- 
derations but those of honour and affection, he joined 
with her in a public declaration of marriage, thus legal- 
ising their umon, and rendering it permanent for me. 

Before Bums was known in Edinburgh, a specimen 
of his poetry had reconunended him to Mr Miller of 
Dalswinton. Understanding that he intended to re- 
sume the life of a farmer, Mr Miller had invited him, 
in the spring of 1787, to view his estate in Nithsdal^ 
offering him at the same time the choice of any of his 
farms out of lease, at such a rent as Bums and Ids 
friends might judge proper. It was not in the nature 
of Bums to take an undue advantage of the liber^ty 
of Mr Miller. He proceeded in this business, however, 
with more than usual deliberation. Having made choice 
of the farm of Ellisland, he employed two of his friends, 
skilled in the value of land, to examine it, and, with 
their approbation, offered a rent to Mr Miller, which 
was immediately accepted.^ It was not convenient for 
Mrs Bums to remove immediately frrom Ayrshire, luid 
our poet therefore took up his residence alone at Ellis- 
land, to prepare for the reception of his wife and chil- 
dren, who joined him towards the end of the year. 

[Dr Cuirie omits all allusion to the circumstances 
which led to a permanent union between Bums and his 
Jean. That the mind of the poet, notwithstanding all 
past irritation, and various entanglements with other 
beauties, was never altogether alienated from her, is 
evident; but up to June 1787, when he first returned 
from Edinburgh to Mauchline, he certainly did not en- 
tertain any self-avowed notion of ever again renewing 
his acquaintance with her. It was in this state of his 
feelings, that, one day, soon after his return from Edin- 

ing him from bringing it into practical operation— an honour 
which was reserved for the American Fulton. Mr IDller died» 
December 9, 1815.] 

* [Mr Heron states that the poet's appointmmt to the exdiB 
was oMTing to the kindness of Mr Alexander Wood, surgeon (af- 
fectionately remembered in Edinburgh by the appellation of 
Sandy Wood)y who having, while in attendance on Bums for hit 
bruised Umb, heard him expresshis wishes, waited on Mr Graham 
of Fin try, one of the commissioners, by whom the name of the 
poet was immediately put upon the roll.] 

t [The Edinburgh Magazine for June 1799 contains the follow* 
ing statement, apparently from authority :— ** Mr Miller off^ed 
Mr Bums the choice of several farms on the estate of DalswintoD, 
which were at that time out of lease. Mr Bums gave the pre- 
ference to the farm of Ellisland, most charmingly situated (m the 
banks of the Nith, containing upwards of a hundred acres of most 
excellent land" (this must be taken with a deduction), ** then 
worth a rent of from eighty to a hundred pounds. Mr Miller, 
after showing Mr Bums what the farm cost him to a farthing, 
allowed him to fix the rental himself, and the endoranoe of the 
lease. A lease was accordingly given to the poet on his own terms, 
namely, for fifty-seven years, at the very low rent of fifty pounds. 
And, in addition to this, when Mr Bums signed the tack, Mr 
Miller presoited him with two hundred pounds, to enable him 
to enclose and improve his farm.. It is usual to allow tenants a 
year's rent for this purpose, but the sum Mr Miller gave him was 
at least four years' rent. Mr Miller has since sold the farm to 
John M'Morrine, Esq. at nineteen hundred pounds, leaving to 
himself seven acres on the Dalswinton side of the river." Mr 
Lockhart, on the other hand, .states that the l^uie was for four 
successive terms, of nineteen yean each, at fifty pounds for the 
first three years' crops, and seventy for all the rest, Mr Miller 
giving three hundred pounds to renew the farm-house and offices, 
and agreeing to defray the expense of any pl^tatioiu whldi 
Buma might make on the hanks of the river.] 
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bnrgb, when meeting Eome frienda Over a glass at John ' 
Dow^ tavBm, close to tbe reaidenoe of his once fondly 
loTod nuBtresST lie chanced to eaCDUnter her in the 
court behind Uie inn, and was immediately inflamed 
with all his former affection. Their correepondence 
vas renewed— was attended with ita former resulta — ^ 
and, towards tho end of the year, when the poet wbb 
fixed helplessly in Edinburgh by a, bruieed limb, her 
shamebecomlng apparent to berparenls, she wasturoed 
out of doors, and would have been utterly destitute, if 

~i -i."U~- t — Itttion in the vil- 

ore deUiered of 
. ^ intheSdof MarchlTSS; theiofantsdied 

a few days after their birth. In a letter of that date to 
ttrK.Ainshe, written fromMauchline, Bums says — " 1 
found Jean banished, forlorn, destitute, and friendless -. 
I have reconciled her to her fate, and 1 have reconciled 
her to her mother." Soon after, he seems to have 
farmed tho resolution of overlookmg all dishonouring 
Qxcmnstanceuin her past hiHtory,and making her really 
his own for life. On (he 7th April, we find him writ- 
ing to Miss Chalmers, evidently with allusion to this 
roolutian :-^ 1 have lately made some sacrifices, for 
which, were I tnva docs whh you, to paint the situation 
and t«eount the circiunstanoea, you would applaud me." 
And then, on the 26th, in a letter to Smith, wo see the 
IrceolatioD has been virtually acted apon. " To let you 
a little into the secrets of ray pericranium, there is, you 
a certain clean-limbed^ handsome, bewitch- 
lossy of your acquaintance, to whom I havi 



ing yonn 

Utely gii 



li title to 



a my corpus. 'I 
id to present Mrs Bama with a printed shawl, an 
article of which I dare say you hare variety : 'tis my 
first present to ber since I irrevocably called her mine. 
• • Mrs Burns ('tis only her privato designation) 

Entaherbeatcomplimentstoyou." He tella Ainslie, 
2e, that the title is now avowed to the world— a 
lent l»al proof of marriage in Scotland. Ulti- 
IDAlely, on the 3d of Augnat, as we learn from the sea- 
aion books, the poet and Jean were openly married ; 
when Burns, being informed that it was customary for 
tho bridegroom, in such caaes, to bestow something on 
the poor of the parish, gave a guinea for (hat porpoae. 
The ceremony took place in Dow's tavern, unsanctianed 
by the lady's father, who never, to the day of the poet's 
death, would beat lum aaa friend ; even Gavin Hamil- 
ton, from respect for the feelings of Armotir, declined 
beingprescnt. It was not till the ensuing winter that 
Mrs Bums joined her husband at EUialaod — their only 
child Robert following her in the subsequent spring.] 

Tho situation m which Bums now found himself was 
calculated to awaken reflection. The different stops he 
had of late taken were in their nature highly important, 
and migbt be said to have, in some measure, nxed his 
destiny. He had became a husband and a. fathei , 
had engaged in the management of a considerable farm, 
a difficult and laborious undertaking ; in hiasuceet ~^' 
happiness of his family was involved. It was time,t 
fare, to abandon the gaiety and dissipation of which he 

the past, and to form virtuous resolutions respecting 
the future. That such was actually the state of bis 
mind,the following extract front bis common-place book 
may bear witness — 

"EUitland, Sunday, \Alh June 1788. 
This is new the third day that I have been in thih 
country. ' Lord, what is man I' What a bustling little 
bundle of passions, appetitca, ideas, aud faocies ! And 
what a caprieiouB kind of esistence he has here ! * ' 
There is indeed an elsewhere, where, as Thomson saySj 
virtue mlt turvivea, 

'TeU 119,70 dead; 
wnlnDiiaoryoulnpIlf diBcloae iha •eont, 
Wbat 'til you HTB, and w& muit mhurtlf be ? 

Wm maka lu win u you are, and u olou.' 
I un such a coward in life, so tired of the service, 
(hat I would almost at any time, with Milton's Adani, 
' ^bdly la; me in m^ mother's lap, and be at peaoe.' 
But a wife and children bind me to struggle wiUk the 



stream, till same sudden squall shall overset the silly 
vessel, or, in the listless return of years, its own craii- 
iiess reduce it to a wreck. Farewell now to those giddy 
follies, those varnished vices, which, though half sancti- 
fied by the bewitching levity of wit and humour, are at 
liGst but thrifllcsa idling with the precious current of 
oxistence ; nay, often poisoning the whole, that, like 
tbe plains of Jericho, the water is nauffhl and the ground 
/rarren, and nothing short of a supematurally gifted 
Elisha can ever after heal tho evils. 

Wedlock, the circumstance that buckles ma hardest 
ta care, if virtue and religion were to be any thing with 
me but names, was what in a tew seasons I must have 
resolved on ; in my present situation it was absolutely 
oecessary. Humanity, generosity, honest pride of cba- 
I'aoter, justice to my own happiness for after-hfe, so far 
as it could depend (which it surely will a great deal) ait 
internal peace ; all these joined their warmest sufii^fes, 
their most powerful solicitations, with a rooted attach- 
snt, to urge the step I have t^en. Xor have 1 any 
ason on her part to repent It. I can fancy how, but 
,ve never seen where, I could have made a better 
oica. Come then, let me act up to my &voarite 
otto, that glorious passage in Young — 
' On regaoa bund resolve. 
That colunm of true majesty in man !" " 
Under the impulse of these reflections, Bums imme- 
diately engaged in rebuildins the dwelling-house on his 
&rm, which, in the state he found it, was inadequate to 
the accommodation of his family. On this occasion he 
himself resumed at times tho occupation of a labourer, 
and found neither his strength nor his skill impaired! 
Pleased with surveying the grounds he was about to 
cultivate, and with the rearing of a building that should 
give shelter to his wife and i^dren, and, as he fondly 
hoped, to his own grey hairs, sentiments of independence 
buoyed up his mmd, pictures of domestic content and 
peace rose on his imagination; and a few days passed 
away, as he himself mforms us, the most tranquil, if 
not the happiest, which he had ever experienced. ' 

It is to be lamented that at this critical period of his 
life, our poet was without the society of his wife and 
children. A great change hod taken place in his situa- 
tion i his eld habits were broken, and the new circnm- 
stances in which he was placed were calculated to give 
a new direction to his thoughts and conduct. But his 
application to the cares and labours of his &rm was in- 
terrupted by several visits l« his tatuily in Ayrshire ; 
and as the distance was too great for a single day's 
journey, he generally spent a night at an inn on uio 
road. On such occasions he sometimes fell into com- 
pany, and forgot the resolutions he had formed. In a 
little while, temptation assailed him nearer home. 

His tame naturally drew upon him the attention of 
his neighbours, and he soon formed a general acquaint- 
ance in tho district m which he lived. The public 
voice had now pronounced on the subject of his talents ; 
he had met with in Edmburgh had givea 



._ 'hich fashion bestows ; he had aur 

mounted tho prejudices arising from hia bumble birth, 
and he was received at the table of tbe gentlemen of 
* Animated BcntimentB of any kind almost alwaye gam iIbq 
~ by ttie feUowlDg vlgoreua 



in old ballad ;- 

"IbaeawUso'myain, 

111 partake wl' pse-bady ; 
I-U tak cuckold fne Dane, 

101 gle cuckold a nae-body. 



■a lord, 
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Hitbidala with welcome, with kmdneiia, and even wit^ 
rapaet. IheiTKM!ialpartie«tiK)aft«nBadua«dhini&om 
hii rostiD UboniB ud bis msljo fare, orerthrew the ua~ 
tteady Utrio of his reSDlutions, and inUamed thoae pro~ 
puuttiM idlioh temperuice might have weakened, aod 
pmdeniM Dltjmately nippreBsed.* It waa not lonK. 
therefore, before Bnnu began to view his fana wiu. 
dklike and deepondence, if not with disgust. 

Unfortunately, he had for gsTeral years looked to an. 
office in tiie Eiciea as a oerlaiii means of lirelihood, 
should his other eipeotationB {aH. As baa already been 
menUoned, he bad been reoommended to tbe Board of 
Eictjw, and had received the instruotion neceassry fop 
Hoob a aituatioQ, He now applied to be employed ; and. 
by die inMreet of Mr Gntbam of Fintry, vaa appointed 
exeiseauui, or, u it is vnlgarW called, ganger, of the 
district in whicb he lived,t His farm was after tbii 
in a great meaeiire abuidoned to eervauts, wbila be be- 
took himaelf to the duties of hia new appointment. 

He taigbt, indeed, still l>e seen in the spring directing 
his plough, a labour in which he excelled , or with a 
white aheot, containing his seed-corn, slung across bit 
■bonlderB, striding with meaBured steps along Ilia turued- 
np furrows, and scattering the grun in the eartli. But 
his farm no longer occupied tbe principal part of hia 
care or bis thoaghU4^ It was not at Ellisland that he 
was now in general to bo found. Mounted on horse- | 
back, this high-minded poet was purEuing tbe defaulten i 
of the revenue among tbe hills and vales of Nitbsdole, 
his roving eye wandering over the charms of nature, 
and mulltring hia wayvanf /nnciea as he moved along. 

"I had an adventure with him in tbe year 1730, 
says Mr Ramsay of Oobtcrtyre, in a letter to tbe editor. 



quickly, near Closebum, I said to my companion, 'that 
IB Bums.' On coming to the inn, tbe hostler told us be 
would be back in a ^w hours to grant permits ; ibat 
* The poem of The Wbiatle celebratffl a BacchanaTian eontoat 





BaminsetTtdDOIIdndniiwimlf, but friendship ;uidltie9aoietr 


he met In gmeral 1^ Friar-s C4i« WM cai™iat*d to (fflpioTe SH 




■1 wdl bum lor his eloquence and BooiBl talmtn, died koii 


aftertrarpMt [He disd of a faU from hi. ohato. March 1798. 




the itilrd penon in the drama, surnvta, und has since been OU' 


gigedhnjontwU of ft bloodier natnie. I/jng ma^ he me to flghl 


tbe buttles of bis oiuiitrx! 11799) . 




wtDlB is the followins terms to Mr R. AinsHe, from Edinburgh, 


August 13. im :— " Aa to Hume, poor fullis, like jou end 1, must 




pride at applauded genlna ia now b-uperadded tho pride of mcf. 




wbloh li a step prepsrative to sttalnlng (hat of a Sapmiiior. 


Thanfora we can eipeet no lees tban that his language will 






BeelHlinb has InflaUd hia heart like a bladder with pride, and 


Siven it the fulh»t dlateuMon that vanil)' c^ effeol, ;ou and I 


will bum blm in effigy, and wrila a satire, aa bitter as gall and 




Lor* North, to effect Ita purpoMS. This wlU ba taJdng aU the 








we tabs to have been this, that Bums disliked tho drudgery of 


oommon worldly aaWrs, but wm by no means dcfleiant in tbe 




the world. Colonel FuUertoD hu paid him a oompUraent on H 






arldng from homed esttle In slode and straH-yards, the best 


mode is to out out the budding kDob, 01 not of (he horn, while 


thaoalf is very young. IWa waa laascMed to me by Ur Rahert 





where be met with any thing selzabte he wu no Mttr 
than any other ganger ; In everr thing <das> thai bswM 

Esrfeetlya^iantlsman. After Wring a note to b« d»- 
vered to hma on his ratom, I proeeedsd to his hovi^ 
being oorions to lee his Joan, ftc I was tmieh plomd 
withbis tunr £!i>tina fUoAf, and the poefs modest nua- 
Bion,» unlike the habilatiDn of ordbuiFyrastioa. In Its 
evening he suddenly bounced in upon us, and said, u 
he entered, 'I oome, to use the words of Sliakfinwe, 
ilaeed in hiaie.' In bet, he had ridden iDoredib^ bat 
after receiving my note. Wa fell into nuivenatiin 
direetly, and soon got into the eur; mt^nain of poetij. 
He told ms that he nad now gotten a st^rv for a dnma, 
which he was to call Rob Macqaechan's Elshon, from a 
popular story of Robert Bmoe being defe»te4 en the 



I when M 

, to our discourse, w&li 

I ¥et in a little while it was resumed ; and aueh was tlis 

I force and versatility of tbe bard's genius, that he mads 
the tears run down Mr S 'a cheeks, sJbeit unused to 

I the poetic strain. •.. * • From that time we net 
no more, and 1 was grieved at the reports of bi'tn after- 
wards. Poor Burns I we shall hardly ever see his bin 
again. He was, in truth, a sort of comet in literature, 
irregular in it motions, which r^d not do good propor- 
tioned to the blaze of light it displayed." 

In the summer of 1791, two EngUab gentlemm, irfu 
had before met with him tn Edinburgh, paid a visit to 
him at Elllsland. On catling at the house, thej wen 
informed that he had walked out on the banks of tin 
river ; and dismonnting from their horses, they pro- 
ceeded in searob of him. On a rook that projected into 
the stream, they saw a man employed in angling, of a 
singular appearanoe. He bad a cap made of a fcmi skin 
on his head, a loose great>«aat fixed round him by a bell, 
from which depended an enormous Highland broad- 
sword. It was Bums. He received them with gnat 
cordiahty, and aeked them to share his bumble dmnKT 
— an invitation which they accepted. On the table they 
found boiled beef, with vegetables, and bariey-brodi, 
after the manner of Scotland, of which they putook 
heartily. After dinner, the haid told them ingenuously 
that be had no wine to offer them, nothing bettor than 
Highland whisky, a bottle of which Mrs Bnras set ou 
the board. He produced at tbe same time his punch- 
bowl made of Inverary marble ; and, mixing the spnit 
with water and sugar, filled their glasses, and invited 
(hem to drink.* The travellers were in baste, and, bo- 
Bides, the flavour of the wbiskv to their suttrwipaUtSB 
was Boarcely tolerable ; but the generous poet offered 
l;liem his best, and his ardent bospitali^ they found it 
impossible to resist. Bums was in his happiest mood, 
and tbe charms of bts conversation were altogelhar 
fascinating. He ranged over a meat variety of topics, 
Lltuminating whatever ho touobed. He related the ta)a 
of his infancy and of his youth ; he recited some of the 
gayest and some of the tendereat of his poems ; in the 
wildest of his strains of mirth, he threw in some touches 
of melancholy, and spread aroond him the electric emo- 
tions of his powerful mind. The Highland whisky im- 
proved in its flavour ; the marble bowl was again and 
agam emptied and replenished ; tbe guests of onr poet 
foi^ the flight of time, and tbe dictates of prudence: 
at the hour of midnight they iost their way in return- 
ing to Dumfries, and could scarcely distinguish it when 
uasisted by the morning's dawn.i' 

Besides his duties in the excise, and his «o«isl plea- 
inlerfered with the attention 



* This bowl wasmade of the itnw of which Invenry Bouse li 
built, (he manaioo of (he funD; of Argyle. The Mene la the 
■'apii cUaTii. [The pnnoh-bawl psaad thnmgh the banda of Hi 
Ueiander Cannlnsham, jewelltT In Edinbnigh, la Uuae of He 
Saetie, picflont npreaaitativB of Paisley In pullamAut, who to 
nld to have nfuaed three hmidied ga^eaa for ll-~a sob that 
would have set tha poet on hia lagi lOr ever.] 

t Given Irom t^ Inlornua^smof qn« et (he party. 
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M his f aim. 



I engaged in the fommtioD o 



appiiy oi 



jhboarhood, of wMoh lie 

le Docnpled himBelf oooa- 
ally in oompaHOg aongB for the momDal work of iix 
aBon, thsa in me oouree of publioation. Theae 
LftemoniBt qbc^ tuxd hanourablo in themBQlvos, con- 
iited, DO doubt, to tho abstmction of hia UiougbtB 
1 the bnsineaa of agriDultiiie. 

be ooiweqiieiioea may be easily imagined. Natwith- 
dine the uniform prudence and good management 
ifnBnrna, and thongh hia rent was moderate and 
onablOf onr poet found it convenienl, if not neceft- 
', to resign bia farm to Mr Miller, after having oo- 
ed it three yearn and a half. His office ia the excise 

originaDy produced about fifty pounds per annum, 
ing acquitted himself to the eodsfection of the board, 
ad been appointed to a new districl, fho emoluments 
hich roae to about seventy pounds per annum. Hop- 
to support himsBlf and his family on this bumble 
ate tul promotioD should reach hun, ha disposed of 
rtock and of his crop on EUisluid by pnblic auclion, 

removed to » amalf home which he had talien in 
o^ea, about the end of the yeu 1791. 
itbarto Bums, thongh addiclcd to excess in social 
UM, had ahatajned from the habitual use of strong 
ors, and bis couMhuCion had not suffered any per- 
tent injury from the irregularities of bis conduot. 
Dum^ee, teEoptations to the nn llul lO eaatiy baet 

continually preseDtod themselrefi ', and his irregu- 

■ » grew by degrees into habits. These temptations 

jpiiy occurred during hia engagements in the buai- 

vell 3s during his hours of relaxa- 

; and though he clearly foresaw the oonseqaences 
ielding to them, his appelites and eenaatiouB, which 
d not prevent the iMctates of bis judgment, Anally 
mphed over the powers of hia will. Yet this victory 

not obt^ed without many obstinate struggles, and 
mes temperance and virtue aeemed to have obtained 
mastery. Be^des bis engagements in the encise, 

the society into which Ihey led, many circumalanceg 
.ributed to the melancholy fate of Bums. Hia great 
brity made bim an object of interest and curiosity 
trangers, and few persons of cultivated minds passed 
lugh Dumfriea without attempting to see our poet, 

to enjoy the pleasure of hia conversation. As he 
Id not leceivB them midor his own bumble roof, 
10 interviews passed at the inns of the town, and 
n terminated in those excesses which Bums some- 
ee provoked, and was seldoin able to resist. And 
ing the inhabitants of Dumfries and its vicinity, there 
e never wanting peraona lu share his social pleasures; 
sad or accompany him to the tavern ; to partake in 
wildest sal liea of his wit ; to witness the strength and 
degradation of bis geniua. 

till, however, he culdvated the society of peraona of 
e and of respectabihty, and in their company could 
lOse on himself the reatrainiB of temperance and de- 
iim. I4or was hia muse dormant. In the four years 
oh he lived in Dumfries, be prodnced many of his 
utifol lyrics, though it does not appear that he al- 
ipted any poem of oonvderable length. During this 
e he made several eimirsions into the neighbouring 
ntry, of one of which, thivngh Galloway, an account 
reserved in a letter ofWr Syme, written soon after ; 
ich, as it gives an animated picture of him by a cor- 
t and masterly hand, we shall present to the reader. 
' 1 got Bums a grey Highland ahelty to ride on. We 
ed the first day, 27 th July 1793, at Glendeowynes of 
rton ! a beautiful situation on the banks of the Dee. 
the evening wo walked out, and ascended a gentle 
inencc, from which we had as Sue a view of Alpine 
nery as can well be imagined. A delightful soft even- 
showed all its wilder as well as its Grander graces, 
ntedialeiy op|K)»te, and within a mite of us, we saw 
rds, B charmmg roouuitia plac^ where dwelt Low, 

- ■ ■ This was 



filaBBiol ground fbr Bnms. He viewed ' tie highest 
hill which rises o'er the Bource of Dee;' and would 
have Btaid till ' the pasune spirit' had appeared, had 
we not resolved to reach Kemnura that night. We ar- 
rived as Mr and Mrs Gordon* were utting down to 

re is a genuine baron's seat. The oastle, ma old 
building, standi on a Urge natural moat. In front, the 
riverKen winds for several miles through the moal 
fertile and boiutiful AiiftB,t tili it expands into a lake 

e miles lone, the bfmks of which, on the louth, 
present a fine andsoft landscape of green knolls, natuial 
wood, and here and there a grey roek. On the north] 
the aq>ect ia great, wild, and, I may say, tremendous. 
In short, I oan aoaroely conoeive a scene more terribly 
nautic tlian the castle of Kenmure. Bums thinks 
highly of it, that he meditates a dewuiption of It ia 
poetry. Indeed, I believe he has begun the work. Via 
spent three days with Mr Gordon, whose polished hoe- 
pitahty is of an original and endearing kind. M>s Qor- 
don's lap-dog, £oAo, was dead. She would have an 
epitaph for him. Several had been made. Bums was 
asked for one. This was settuig Hercules to his dJetafT- 
He disliked the subject ; but, to please the lady, he 
wonld try. Hero is what be produced; — 
' Id wood ani wild, yo t 









We left Konmure, and went to Gatehouse. I took 
bim the moor-road, where savage and desolate regions 
extended wide around. The sky was sympathetic with 
the wretchedness of the soil ; it became lowering and 
dark. The hollow winds sighed, the lightnings gleamed, 
the thunder relief. The poet enjoyed theawful scene; 
he spoke not a word, but seemed rapt in meditation. In 
a little while the rain began to tall ; it poured in floods 
upon us. For three hours did the wild elements rumifc 
Iheir hellif fait -u^cia our defenoeless heads. OhI ohl 
'lujoa foul. We got utterly wet ; and, to revenge our- 
selves. Bums insisted at Gatehouse on our getting ut- 
terly drunk. 

I>om Gatehouse, ve went next day to Kirkcudbri^t, 
through a fine countpy. But here I must tell ^ti Uiat 
Bums bad got a pair of jemmif boots for the journey, 
which had been tborouehly wet, and which had been 
dried in such manner that it was not possible to get 
them on again. The brawny poet tried force, and tore 
tbcm to shreds. A whiffling vexation of this sort ia 
more trying to the temper than a serious calami^. We 
wero going to Saint Mary's Isle, the seat of the Eari of 
Selkirk, and the forlorn Bums was discomfited at the 
thought of bis ruined boots. A sick stomach, and a 
headache,^ lent their aid, and the man of rerse was 
quite accatle, 1 attempted to reason with him. Mercy 
on us, how he did fume and rage ! Nothing could re- 
instate him in temper. I tried various expedients, 
and at last hit on one that succeeded. I showed him 
the house of * * * • , across the bay of Wigton. 
Against • • • • , with whom he was ofifended, he ex- 
pectorated bis spleen, and regained a most agreeable 
temper. He was in a most epigrammatic humour in- 
deed t He afterwards fell on humbler game. There 
is one •*•••• whom he does not love. He had a 
passing blow at him. 

•Wbm ,aeceased to the flevDwait flown, 

TifBs nothing wonM serve hfm but Batao^ ma crown ; 

Thj (OOl'i bead, qmth Batui, that down ShaU wear navsr. 



* [Ut OotdoD li DOW VimcKuit Kanmnn.] 
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Well, I am to bring yon to Kirkcadbright along with I 
our poet, without boots. I euried the torn ruina mtosb 
my eaddle in spite of bis fnlmioadoDB, and in coatompt i 
ofappeQT&ncea^andwhatiaineFSfLordSelbirk* carried I 
them in liis coacb to Dumfries. He insisted tbey vere 
vorth mending. 

We reacbed Kirkcudbripbt »hout one o'clock. I hid 
prmniBed tliat we abeuld dme with one of the first men 
m our country, J. Dalzell. But Burns wss in a wiid 
and obstreperous humour, and awore be would not dine 
where he should be uoder the smallest reeUaint. We 
prevailed, tJierefore, on Mr DalzeU to dine with us in 
the inn, and had a very agreeable party. In the even- 
ing we set out for St Mary's Isle. Robert had not ab- 
solutely regained the milkinesa of good temper, and it 
occurred one« or twice to bim, as he rode along, that 
St Mary's Isle was the seat of a Lord ; yet that Lord 
was not an aristocrat, at least in his sense of the word. 
We arrived about mht o'clock, as the family were at 
tea and coffee. St tSary's Isle is one of the most de- 
lightful places that can, in my opinion, be formed by 
theasaen"'"^" " ' 

dwell on its external graces, let me tell you 
found all the ladies of the family (all beantiful) at home, 
and some strangers ; and, among others, who but Ur- 
ban) ! The Italian sang as many Scottish songs, accom- 
panied with instrumental music The two young ladiea 

ofSeUdrk '- -'■'--'"---- ■'• "^ 

which I af 

Bums to recite hi» ballad 
it ; and such was the effect, that a dead silence ensued. 
It was such a silence as a mind of feeling naturally pre- 
aenes when it is touched with that enUiusiasm which 
banishes every other thought but the contemplation and 
indulgence of the sympatby produced. Burns's Lord 
Gregory is, in my opinion, a most beautiful and affecting 
ballad. The fastidious critic may perliaps say, some of 
the sentiments and imagery are of too elevated a kind 
for such a style of composition ; for instance, ' Thou 
bolt of Heaven that ^lassest by ;* and, ' Ye mustering 
thunder,' &c.; but this is a cold-blooded objection, which 
will be taid rather fhan/«/(. 

We enjoyed a most happy eveniog at Lord Selkirk's. 
We had, in every sense of the word, a feast, in which 
onr minds and our senses were equally gratified. The 
poet was delighted with his company, and acquitted 
biioself to admiratiou. The lion that had raged so vio- 
lently in the morning, was now as mild and gentle as a 
lamb. Next day we returned to Dumfries, and ao ends 
OUT peregrination. I told you that, in thi " " ' 
storm, on the wilda of Kcnmuie, Bums . . 
meditation. Wliat do you think he was about) He 
was charging the English army, along with Bruce, 
Bannockbum. He was enn«ed in the same mani 
on our ride home from St Jlfimi's Isle, and I did 
disturb him. Mext day he produced me the following 

addreesof Bruce to his troops,t ~^ '— 

DabeU;— 



WJimo Mr Iddjman entand UiA bm. It wu about two e'< 
nepiKt htd ttea dilnklBg afooe aM-Oay with the two gaotle- 
™m. datf naaligillifeleralBl triOt liquor, but not to such s dogret 



Boms had entertained hopes of promotjon in the Ex- 
cise ; but circumstances occurred which retarded thnr 
fulfilment, and which, in his own mind, destroyed ill 
expectation of their being ever fulfilled. The extraor- 
dinary events which ushered in the revolution of France, 
interested the feelings, and excited the hopes of men in 
every comer of Europe. Prejudice and tyrannyaeemed 
about to disappear finnn among men, and the day-alar 
of reason to rise upon a benighted world. In the dawn 
of this beautiful morning, thege~"" ' ^ "" '~"' — 






la fiequectly leant do 



■uflUiDS bodily pain. Kovfsver, wlieu Dtiportunltj oo 
xvould Btait up, and Ay ■onuChlns flhrewd er dedaive iqnn t 
•uldact in agltatian. 

About an hour after Mr LadjmaD anived, dinner wB p 
Rated, conalBt]n0 tf beant and bacon, Ac, of wUi^ the Iv 
lord paiTook, like tba tett of tho company, evidently B> I 





' intellect apparently required, that be did not pot 
be Ubia, but wallBd till ha condnded tbs eplgru). 




» [Tils was tJie fomiHl Lord Selkirk, of whom Sir Wailer 


chsniH] to cg^ home ^d find no dinner ready, he waa new 




in the iBMt treubled ot irritated, but would addre» himself wilh 


t [ThBre b nmnn for bcUevins Ihat Bruco's AfldreaB »bs not. 








t[Mr Ladjm™, in Englld. commercial trivoUer, allgMiiiB 


lop ehoeac, aent 10 them hy their Ayrahlro friends. The poet 






teen Diil« tiom Dumfrlcg, waa informed by the landlord Ihit 


and hii book hy hli aiflo, and seem, to any eaBunl visitor, mch 


Mr Bum., the celebnlcd poel, wm Id the hmue, and Ihal be 


aa Miu Lcwara, na happy ea a courlier at the iSasM of kingi. 


bad no» the beat powibte opporlunitj of being introduced to Iho 


Ho »a8 always aniiom that hia wife should have a neal and 




genteel appeatanco. In OMuequence. aa the allied, of the duUEa 




of nurelng and attending to hat Infants, the oould mit help bdn; 


with shown Into the room in which tho bard wea Bitting with two 


aomelfmea a Utile Blovonly. Bums dialiHod this, ud nol only 






net of man, and elood upon no ceremony with Buma, preeanled 






ho conid atroid. Any little novelty in female dm wu ahnot 
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eared on our southern horizon with the countenance 
n angel, but speedily assumed the features of a de- 
1, and vanished in a shower of blood, 
'hough previously a iacobite and a cavalier. Bums 

shared in the original hopes entertained of this 
inishing revolution by ardent and benevolent minds, 
s novelty and the hazard of the attempt meditated 
:he First, or Constituent Assembly, served rather, 
; probable, to recommend it to his daring temper ; 

the unfettered scope proposed to be given to every 
i of talents, was doubtless gratifying to the feelings 
lonscious but indignant gemus. Bums foresaw not 
mighty ruin that was to be the immediate conse- 
nce of an enterprise, which, on its conunencemeut, 
mised so much happiness to the human race. And 
a after the career of guilt and of blood commenced, 
M>uld not immediately, it may be presumed, with- 
w his partial gaze from a people who had so lately 
a,thed the sentiments of universal peace and benig- 
', or obliterate in his bosom the pictures of hope and 
lappiness to which those sentiments had given birth, 
ler these impressions, he did not always conduct 
iself with the circumspection and prudence which 
dependent situation seemed to demand. He engaged, 
3ed, in no popular associations, so common at the 
e of which we speak ; but in company he did not 
ceal his opinions of public measures, or of the re- 
OS required in the practice of our government ; and 
letimes, in his social and unguarded moments, he 
ired them with a wild and unjustifiable vehemence. 
>rmation of this was given to the Board of Excise, 
1 the exaggerations so general in such cases. A 
erior officer in that department was authorised to 
aire into his conduct. Burns defended himself in a 
er addressed to one of the board [Mr Graham of 
try], written with great independence of spirit, and 
b more than his accustomed eloquence. The officer 
>ointed to inquire into his conduct gave a favourable 
ort.* His steady friend, Mr Graham of Fintry, in- 

[Mr liockhart enters into a long discussion of the poet's poli- 
L sentiments, and the nature of the circumstances here alluded 
He leaves the whole matter in ajtato of doubt, for which, 
;hink, there is no just oooaaion. iBvana unquestionably felt 
, zealous partisan of the French Revolution. A mind so ge- 
yoB and upright as his could have taken no other course. That 
b was the case, his ** Vision'' at Lincluden Ck)ll^[e, his 
nription for an altar of independence, and his Tree of Liberty, 
reduced into the present edition of his poems, are sufficient 
of : more may be found in some specimens of an unpublished 
m given by Mr Cunningham : — 

« Why should we idly waste our prime 
Repeating our oppressions ? 

Come, rouse to arms, 'tis now the time 
To punish past transgressions. 

'Tis said that kings can do no wrong— . 
Their murderous deeds deny it ; 

And, since from us their power is sprung, 
We have a right to try it. 

Now each true patriot's song shall be, 

Welcome death or libertie. 

* * * 

-Proud bishops next we will translate, 

Among priest-crbf ted martyrs ; 
The guillotine on peers shall wait, ^*^^ 

And knights shall hang in garters ; 
Those despots long have trod us down. 

And judges are their engines-^ 
Such wretched minions of a crown 

Demand the people's vengeance. 

* 4> :|c 

The golden age we'll then revive, 

Each man will be a brother ; 
In harmony we all shall live, 

And share the earth together. 
In virtue trained, enlightened youth 

Will love each fellow-creature ; 
And future years shall prove the truth 

That man is good by nature. 
Then let us toast, with three times three. 
The reign of peace and liberty." 
^ lady with whom the p re s e nt editor once converBed, remem- 
led being pretent in the theatre of Pumf ries, during the b«ai 

D 



terposed his good offices in his behalf; and the impTU-'l 
dent ganger was suffered to retain his situation, but / 
given to understand that his promotion was deferred^ t 
and must depend on his future behaviour. "^ 

This circumstance made a deep impression on the 
mind of Bums. Fame exaggerated his misconducty 
and represented him as actually dismissed from his 
office ; and this report induced a gentleman of much 
respectabiUty [Mr Erskine of Marr] to propose a sub- 
scription in his favour. The offer was refused by our 
poet in a letter of great elevation of sentiment, in which 
he gives an account of the whole of this transaction, and 
defends himself from the imputation of disloyal senti- 
ments on the one hand, and on the other, from the 
charge of having made submissions for the sake of his 
office unworthy of his character. 

"The partiality of my countrymen," he observes, 
" has brought me forward as a man of genius, and has 
given me a character to support. In the poet I have 
avowed manly and independent sentiments, which I 
hope have been found in the man. Reasons of no less 
weight than the support of a wife and children, have 
pointed out my present occupation as the only eligible 
line of life within my reach. Still my honest fame is 
my dearest concern, and a thousand times have I trem- 
bled at the idea of the degrading epithets that maUce 
or misrepresentation may affix to my name. Often in 
blasting anticipation have I listened to some future 
hackney scribbler, with the heavy malice of savage 
stupidity, exultingly asserting that Bums, notwithstand- 
ing ihe far^aronade of independence to be found in Ins 
works, and after having been held up to pubUc view, 
and to public estimation, as a man of some genius, yet, 
quite destitute of resources within himself to support 
his borrowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry exciseman, 
and slunk out the rest of his insignificant existence in 
the meanest of pursuits, and among the lowest of man- 
kind. 

In your illustrious hands. Sir, 'permit me to lodge 
my strong disavowal and defiance of jauch slanderous 
falsehoods. ■'Bums was a poof in'an from his birth, and 
an exciseman by necessity ; but — I mil say it ! — ^the ster- 
ling of his honest worth poverty could not debase, and \ 
his independent British spirit oppression might bend, i 
but could not subdue." ^' -^ J 

It was one of the last acts of his life to copy this let- 
ter into his book of manuscripts, accompanied by some 
additional remarks on the same subject. It is not sur- 
prising, that at a season of universal alarm for the 
safety of the constitution, the indiscreet expressions of 
a man so powerful as Bums should have attracted 
notice. The times certainly required extraordinary 
vigilance in those entrusted with the administration of 
the government, and to ensure the safety of the consti- 
tution was doubtless their first duty. Yet generous 
minds will lament that their measures of precaution 
should have robbed the imagination of our poet of the 
last prop on which his hopes of independence rested ; 
and by embittering his peace, have aggravated those 
excesses which were soon to conduct him to an untimely 
grave.* 

of the revolution, when Bums entered the pit somewhat affected 
by liquor. On God Save the King being struck up, the audience ) 
rose as usual, all except the intemperate poet, who cried for Ca_ 
Ira. A tumult was the consequence, and Bums was compelled 
to leave the house. ^ 

That such manifestations of sentiment should have attracted 
the jealous notice of the government of the day, will be surfols- 
ing to none who have heard its traditionary character. It at the 
same time appears, from the attestations of the poet's superior 
officer, Mr Alexander Findlater, that the meet lenient form of 
rebuke was used with Bums, and that he was more alarmed than 
really injured. It is also an unquestioined fact that his promo- 
tion ultimately was not stopped.] 

* [Mr LodEhart gives one hi^ly interesting anecdote of the 
period when Bums was sufferingunder the ban of society for his 
political opinions :— 

** Mr David Maoculloch, a aomof theLairdof Ardwell, has told 
me, that he was seldom more grieved, than when, riding into 
Dumfries one fine ■uminet'a «v«Kd3B%> \o «i(.NMB^%. ocNED^^s^inS^OQs^ 
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Tburn^ ibe Tehemenoe of Buns'B temj^r, increased 
m it often wbb by Btimnlating liquors, might lead him 
into many improper and nngnarded expressions, there 
seems no reason to donbt of ms attachment to our mixed 
form of government. In his common-place book, where 
he could have no temptation to diseuise, are the follow- 
ing sentiments ^— ^ Whateyer might be my sentiments 
of,- republics, ancient or modem, as to Britain, I ever 
abjured the idea. A constitution, which, in its original 
principles, experience has proved to be every way fitted 
for our happiness, it would be insanity to abandon for 
an untried visionary theory." In comormity to these 
sentiments, when the pressing nature of jpublic afi&irs 
called, in 1796, for a geneidl arming of the people, 
Bums appeared in the nmks of the Dumfries volunteers, 
and employed his poetical talents in stimulating their 
patriotism ;* and at this season of alarm, he brought 
fwward the following hymn, worthy of the Grecian 
Muse, when Greece was most conspicuous for genius 
and valour : — 

Som»-A. field of battle— Time of the day, evening— The wounded 
and dying of the viotorioua anny are supposed to Join in the 
fblloiwingsong:— 

Faiewell, thou faix day, thou gieen earth, and ye dpos. 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties, 

Our race of existence is run ! . 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, 

€k>, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach fhem to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know, 

No terrors hast thou to the brave ! 



of the town, while the opposite part was gay with successive 
groups of gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together for the festi- 
vities of the night, not one of whom appeared willing to recognise 
him. The horseman dismounted and joined Bums, who, on his 
propodng to him to cross the street, said, * Nay, nay, my young 
friend— that's all over bow;' and quoted, after a pause, some 
veraes of Lady Grizzel Baillie's pathetic ballad— 

« His bonnet stood ance fu' fair on his brow. 
His auld ane look'd better than mony ane's now ; 
But now he letst wear ony way it will hing. 
And casts himsel dowio upon the com-bing. 
Oh were we young, as we ance hae been. 
We suld hae been galloping doun on yon green. 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea— 
And toerena my heart light I toad die.* 

It was little in Bums's character to let his feelings on certain 
subjects escape in this fashion. He immediately, after citing 
these verses, assumed the sprightliness of his most pleasing man- 
ner ; and, taking his young friend home with him, entertained 
him very agreeably until the hour of the ball arrived, with a bowl 
of his usual potation, and bonnie Jean's singing of some verses 
which he had recently composed."] 

^Seepoem entitled TheDumfrie6Yolunteers.--OuRRiE. [<* Pre- 
vious to one of the public meetings of this body— a rc^rular field- 
day, which was to terminate in a grand dinner— it was hinted to 
the bard that something would be expected from him in the shape 
of a song or speech— some glowing tribute in honour of the patrio- 
tic cause that had linked them together, and eke in honour of the 
martial glory of old Scotland. The poet said nothing, but as si- 
lence gives consent, it was generally expected that ho would shore 
them on the occasion of the approaching festival with another 
lyrio or energetic oration. The day at length arrived ; dinner 
came and passed, and the usual loyal toasts were drunk with all 
the honours. Now came the poet's turn ; every eye was fixed 
upon him, and, slowly lifting his glass, he stood up and looked 
around him with an arch indescribable expression of coimte- 
nanoe. * Gentlemen,' said he, ' may we never see the French, 
nor the French see us I' The toast fell like a ' wet blanket,' as 
Mooro says, on the hopes of the Volunteers. * Is that a' ?' they 
muttered one to another, dropping down to their seats— to use 
the words of my informant, who was present—* like so many old 
wives at a field-preaching :' * Is that the grand speech or fine 
poem that we wera to have from him ?— but we could hae expected 
nae better !' Not a few, however, * raxed their jaws,' as the 
Ettrick Shepherd says, at the homely truth and humour of the 
poet's sentiment, heightened by the first rueftal aspect of the 
company; and, long after, in his jovial moments. Bums used to 
dei^htia ttilh^howhehMd cheated the volunteers of Dumfries.** 
—A Cabbuthmm, hi the Edin. Literarjf Journal^ 



Then strik'st ths dnil peonat, he sinka in the daxk, 
, Nor saves e'en the wieok of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero— a serious mark ! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud lumour-our swords in our hands. 

Our king and our country to save— 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands. 

Oh I who would not rest with the brave ! * 

Though by nature of an athletic form. Bums had in 
his constitution the peculiarities and the delicacies that 
belong to the temperament of genius. He was liable, 
from a very early period of life, to that interruption in 
the process of mgestion, which arises from deep and 
anxious thought, and which is sometimes the effect, and 
sometimes the cause,^ of depression of spirits. Gon-1 
nected with this disorder of the stomach, there was a ' 
disposition to headache, affecting more especially the 
temples and eye-balls, and frequently accompanied ly 
violent and irregular movements of the heart. Endowed 
by nature with great sensibility of nerves, Bums wm, 
in his corporeal, as well as in his mental system, liable 
to inordinate impressions — ^to fever of boay as well as 
of mind. This predisposition to disease, which strict 
temperance in diet, regular exercise, and sound sleep, 
might have subdued, mibits of a very different nature 
strengthened and inflamed. Perpetually stimulated bv 
alcohol in one or other of its various forms, the inord^ 
nate actions of the circulating system became at length 
habitual ; the process of nutrition was unable to snppW 
the waste, and the powers of life began to falL Upwards 
of a year before his death, there was an evident decline 
in our poet's personal appearance, and thoueh his w- 
petite continued unimpaired, he was himself sensime 
that his constitution was sinking. ^ In his moments of 
thought he reflected with the deepest regret on his fitbd 
progress, clearly foreseeing the goal towards which he 
was hastening, without the strength of mind necessaiy 
to stop, or even to slacken his course. His temper now 
became more irritable and gloomy ; he fled from him- 
self into society, often of the lowest kind« And in such 
company, that part of the convivial scene in which wine 
increases sensibility and excites benevolence, was hur* 
ried over, to reach the succeeding part, over which un- 
controlled passion generally presided. He who snffen 
the pollution of inebriation, now shall he escape other 
pollution? But let us refrain from the mention of er- 
rors over which delicacy and humanity draw the veil 

[A similar view of the latter days of Bums is taken bj 
his biographers. Heron, Irving, Walker, and, in gene- 
ral, by all who wrote soon after his death. Mr Lock- 
hart, supported by attestations from Gilbert Boms, 
James Gray, then rector of the grammar-school of Dum- 
fries, and Mr Findlater, the poet's superior ofiicer, gives 
a more favourable representation. The letter of Gray 
presents so interesting a picture of Bums in all respects, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to connect it with 
the text of Currie : — 

" I love Dr Currie, but I love tho memory of Burns 
more, and no consideration shall deter me from a bold 
decl^^tion of the truth. The poet of the Cotter's Satur- 
day Night, who felt aU the charms of the humble piety 
and virtue which he sane, is charged (in Dr Currie's 
narrative) with vices which would reduce him to a level 
with the most degraded of his species. As I knew him 
during that period of his life emphatically called his. 
evil days, / am enabled to speak from my otcn observa- 
tion. It is not my intention to extenuate his errors, 
because they were combined with genius ; on that ac- 
count, they were only the more dangerous, because the 
more seductive, and deserve the more severe repre- 

* This poem was written in 179L It was printed in Johnson's 
Musical Museum. The poet had an intention, in the latter part 
of his life, of printing it separately, set to music, but was advised 
against.it, or at least discouraged from it. The martial ardour 
which rose so high afterwards, on the threatened invasion, had 
not then acquired the tone neoessary to give popularity to this 
noble poem ; which, to the Editor, seems more calculated to in- 
vigorate the spirit of defence, in a season of real and {wessiiig 
danger, than any productihrn (tf modem timeB. It is here printed 
with bia last ooisentUno. 
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hension ; but I ehall likewise claim that nothing may 
1)6 said in malice ev^i against him. .... It came mider 
my own view professionally^ that he superintended the 
edacation of l&i children with a degree of care that I 
hare never seen sozpassed by any parent in any rank 
of h£e whatever. In the bosom of his family he spent 
many a delightfbl hour in directing the studies of his 
eldest son, a boy of uncommon telents. I have fre- 
quently found him explaining to this youth, then not 
more than nine years of age, the English poets, from 
Shakspeare to Gray, or storing his mind witii examples 
of heroic virtue, as they live m the pages of our most 
celebn^ed English historians, a I would ask any person 
of common candour, if employments like these are con> 
tasteatvdihhabUtuddrtmkennetsi It is not denied that 
he sometimes mingled with society unworthy of him. 
He was of a social and convivial nature. He was courted 
by all dasses of men for the fascinatiTig powers of his 
conversation, but over his social scene uncontrolled pas- 
sion never presided. Over the social bowl, his wit flailed 
for hours together, penetrating whatever it struck, like 
the fire from heaven ; but even in the hour of thought- 
less gaiety and merriment, I never knew it tainted by 
indecency. It was playful or caustic by turns, follow- 
ing an allusion through all its winding ; astonishing by 
its rapidity, or amusing by its wild ongmality, and gro- 
tesque, y^ natural combinations, but never, within my 
obeertation, disgusting by its grossness. In his morning 
beiOB, I never saw him like one suffering from the effects 
of last night's intemperance. He appeared then clear 
uid unclouded. He was the eloquent advocate of huma- 
nity, justice, and political freedom. From his paintings, 
Tiitae appeared more lovely, and piety assumed a more 
ediestial mien. While his keen eye was pregnant with 
fimoy and feeling, and his voice attunefd to the very pas- 
sion which he unshed to conununicate, it would hardly 
have been possible to conceive any being more interest- 
ing and delightful. I may likewise add, that, to the 
very end of his life, reading was his favourite amuse- 
ment. I have never known any man so intimately ac- 
quainted with the elegant English authors. He seemed 
to have the poets by heart. The prose authors he could 
quote either in their own words, or clothe their ideas 
in language more beautiful than their own. Nor was 
there ever any decay in any of the powers of his mind. 
To the last day of ms life, his judgment, his memory, 
his imagination, were ifresh and vigorous as when he 
composed the Cotter's Saturday Ni^t. The truth is, 
that,Bums was seldom intoxicated. The drunkard soon 
becomes besotted, and is shunned even by the convivial. 
Had he been so, he could not long have continued the 
idol of every party. It will be freely confessed, that 
the hour of enjoyment was often prolonged beyond the 
limit marked by prudence ; but what man will venture 
to affirm, that in situations where he was conscious of 
giving so much pleasure, he could at all times have lis- 
tened to her voice? 

The men with whom he generally associated were 
not of the lowest order. He numbered among his in- 
timate friends many of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Dumfries and tfie vicinity. Several of those were 
attached to him by ties that the hand of calumny, busy 
as it was, could never snap asunder. They admired 
the poet for his genius, and loved the man for the can- 
dour, generosity, and kindness of his nature. His early 
friends clung to him through good and bad report, with 
a zeal and fidelity that prove meir disbelief of the mali- 
cious ^ stories circulated to his disadvantage. Among 
them were some of the most distinguished characters 
in this country, and not a few females eminent for deli- 
cacy, taste, and genius. They were proud of his fnend- 
ahip, and cherished him to the last moment of his 
existence. He was endeared to them even by his mis- 
fortunes, and theyCiStiU retain for his memory that 
affectionate veneration which virtue alone inspires."*] 
In the midst of all his wanderings, Bums met nothing 
in his domestic circle but gentleness and forgiveness, 
except in the gnawings of his own remorse. He ac- 
^wledged his transgressions to the wife of his bosom, 
* [Preface to Mr Peterkin'a edition of Bama] 



promised amendment, and again and again received 
pardon for his offences. But as the strength of his body 
decayed, his resolution became feebler, and habit ac« 
quired predominating strength. 

From October 1795 to the January following, an ac- 
cidental complaint confined hhn to the house. A few 
days after he began to go abroad, he dined at a tavern, 
and returned home about 'three o'clock in a very cold 
morning, benumbed and intoxicated.* This was foUowed 
by an attack of rheumatism, which confined him about 
a week. His appetite now began to fiul ; his hand shook, ^ 
and his voice &ltered on any exertion or emotion. . His 
pulse became weaker and more rapid, and pain in the 
larger joints, and in the hands and feet, deprived him 
of the enjoyment of refreshing sleep. Too much de- 
jected in his spirits, and too well aware of his real situa- 
tion to entertain hopes of recovery, he was ever musing 
on the approaching desolation of his family, and his 
spirits sank into a uniform gloom. 

It was hoped by some of ms finends, that if he could 
live through the months of spring, the succeeding season 
miglit restore him. But they were disappointed. The 
genial beams of the sun infused no vigour into his lan- 
guid frame ; the summer wind blew upon him, but pro- 
duced no refreshment. About the latter end of June 
he was advised to go into the country ; and impatient of 
medical advice, as well as of every species of control, 
he determined for himself to try the effects of bathing 
in the sea. For this purpose he took up his residence 
at^Brow, in Annandale, about ten miles east of Dum- 
fries, on the shore of the Solway Firth. 

It happened 'that at that time a lady with whom he 
had been connected in friendship by the sympathies of 
kindred genius, was residing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhooa,+ ' Being informed of his arrival, she invited 
him to dinner, and sent her carriage for him to the 
cottage where he lodged, as he was unable to walk. " I 
was struck," says this lady (in a confidential letter to a 
friend written soon after), '^ with his appearance on en- 
tering the room. The stamp of death was imprinted 
on his features. He seemed already touching the brink 
of eternity. His first salutation was, ' wS, madam, 
have you any commands for the other world!* I re- 
plied, that it seemed a doubtful case which of us should - 
be there soonest, and that I hoped he would yet live to 
write my epitaph. (I was then in a bad state of health.) 
He looked in my face with an air of great kindness, ana 
expressed his concern at seeing me Took so ill, with his 
accustomed sensibility. At table he ate little or no- . 
thing, and he complained of having entirely lost the. ' 
tone of his stomach. Wc had a long and serious con- 
versation about his present situation, and the approach- 
ing termination of all his earthly prospects. He spoke 
of his death without any of the ostentation of philosophy, 
but with firmness as well as feeling, as an ev^nt likely 
to happen very soon, and which gave him concern 
chiefly from leaving his four children so young and un-'» 
protected, and his wife in so interesting a situation — ^in 
hourly expectation of lyin^ in of a fifth. He mentioned, " 
with seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising genius 
of his eldest son, and the flattering marks of approba- 
tion he had received from his teachers, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on his hopes of that boy's future conduct and 
merit. ^ His anxiety for his family seemed to hang heavy 
upon him, and the more perhaps nrom the reflection that 
he had not done them all the justice he was so well quali- 
fied to do. Passing from tms subject, he showed great 
concern about the care of his literary fame, and particu- 
larly the publication of his posthumous works. He said 
he was well aware that his death would occasion some 
noise, and that every scrap of his writing would be revived 
against him to the injury of his future reputation : that 
letters and verses written with unguarded and improper 
freedom, and which he earnestly wished to have buried 
in oblivion, would be handed about by idle vanity or 
malevolence, when no dread of his resentment would 

* [It is added, by the tiaditian of ThaaMoB, that on his way 
home he sat down on aome steps projeotiat; intA Uub^it»«K^>'«&&. 
falling adieep \xx \h&\. i&!(K}&\&!oa,\sQ!cav\a<^\36^^ vSoSSaj^ 
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restrain them, or prevent the censures of shpll-tongued 
malice, or the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pour- 
ing forth all their venom to blast his fame. 

He lamented that he had written many epigrams on 
persons against whom he entertained no enmity, and 
whose characters he should be sorry to wound ; and 
many indifferent poetical pieces, which he feared would 
now, with all their imperfections on their head, be 
thrust upon the world. On this account he deeply re- 
gretted having deferred to put his papers in a state of 
arrangement, as he was now quite incapable of the ex- 
ertion." The lady goes on to mention many other 
topics of a private nature on which he spoke. " The 
conversation," she adds, " was kept up with great even- 
ness and animation on his side. I had seldom seen his 
mind greater or more collected. There was frequently 
a considerable degree of vivacity in his sallies, and they 
would probably h^ve had a greater share, had not the 
concern and dejection I could not disguise damped the 
spirit of pleasantry he seemed not unwilling to indulge. 

We parted about sunset on the evening of that day 
(the 5th of July 1796) : the next day I saw him again, 
and we parted to meet no more !" 

At first Bums imagined bathing in the sea had been 
of benefit to him : the pains in his limbs were relieved ; 
but this was immediately followed by a new attack of 
fever. When brought back to his own house in Dum- 
fries, on the 18th of July, he was no longer able to 
stand upright. At this time a tremor pervaded his 
frame : his tongue was parched, and his mind sank into 
delirium, when not roused by conversation. On the 
second and third day the fever increased, and his 
strength diminished. On the fourth, the sufferings of 
this great, but ill-fated genius, were terminated ; and a 
life was closed in which virtue and passion had been in 
perpetual variance.* 

The death of Bums made a strong and general im- 
pression on all who had interested themselves in his 
character, and especially on the inhabitants of the town 
and county in which he had spent the latter years of 
his life. Flagrant as his follies and errors had been, 
they had not deprived him of the respect and regard 
entertained for the extraordinary powers of his genius, 
and the generous qualities of his heart. The Gentle- 
men-Volunteers of Dumfries determined to bury their 
illustrious associate with military honours, and every 
preparation was made to render this last service solemn 
and impressive. The Fencible Infantry of Angusshire, 
and the regiment of cavalry of the Cinque Ports, at that 
time quartered in Dumfries, offered their assistance on 
this occasion ; the principal inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood determined to walk in the funeral pro- 
cession; and a vast concourse of persons assembled, 
some of them from a considerable distance, to witness 
the obsequies of the Scottish Bard. On the evening of 
the 25th of July, the remains of Bums were removed 
from his house to the Town Hall, and the funeral took 
place on the succeeding day. A party of the volunteers, 
selected to perform the military duty in the churchyard, 
stationed themselves in the front of the procession, with 
their arms reversed ; the main body of the corps sur- 
rounded and supported the cofiin, on which were placed 
the hat and sword of their friend and fellow-soldier ; 
the numerous body of attendants ranged themselves in 
the rear ; while the Fencible regiments of infantry and 
cavalry lined the streets from the Town Hall to the 
burial ground in the southern churchyard, a distance 

* The particulars respecting the iUne^ and death of Burns 
were obligingly furnished bylDr Maxwell, the physician who 
attended him. [Mr CunninghanoliaS g^ven publicity to a strange 
story of the deathbed of Bums, in which the poet is represented as 
rising at the last moment, and springing to the bottom of the 
bed. We are assured that Mr Cunningham must have been mis- 
informed on this point, as the poor bard was far indeed from 
being in a condition to make any violent movement. Though 
he had been muttering in delirium for some time before, he died 
in a state of perfect calnmess— the calmness of exhaustion. His 
eldest son, who was in the room at the moment, reports the 
moumfaJ event as having tbiia tcoken phioe ; and we cannot well 
how he could be mistaken.] 



of more than half a mile. The whole procession moved 
forward to that sublime and affecting stitun of music, 
the Dead March in Saul ; and three vollies fired over 
his grave marked the return of Bums to his parent 
earm ! The spectacle was in a high degree grand and 
solemn, and accorded with the general sentimente of 
sympathy and sorrow which the occasion had called 
forth. 

It was an affecting circumstance, that, on the morn- 
ing of the day of her husband's funersd, Mrs Burns 
was undergoing the pains of labour ; and that during 
the solemn service we have just been describing, the 
posthumous son of our poet was bom. This in&nt boj, 
who received the name of Maxwell, was not destined to 
a long life. He has already become an inhabitant of the 
same grave with his celebrated &iher. The four o ther 
children of our poet, all sons (the eldest at that tune 
about ten years of age), yet survive, and give every 
promise of prudence and virtue that can be expected 
from their tender years. They remain under the care 
of their affectionate mother in Dumfries, and are enjoy- 
ing the means of education which the excellent schools 
of that town afford; the teachers of which, in their 
conduct to the children of Burns, do themselves great 
honour. On this occasion the name of Mr Whyte de- 
serves to be particularly mentioned, himself a poet as 
well as a man of science.* 

Bums died in great poverty ; but the independence 
of his spirit, and the exemplary prudence of his wife, 
had preserved him from debt.f He had received from 
his poems a clear profit of about nine hundred pounds. 
Of this sum, the part expended on his library (which 
was far from extensive) and in the humble fumitme 
of his house, remained ; and obligations were found for 
two hundred pounds advanced by him to the assistance 
of those to whom he was united by the ties of blood, 
and still more by those of esteem and affection. When 
it is considered, that his expenses in Edinburgh, and on 
his various joumies, could not be inconsiderable ; that 
his agricultural undertaking was unsuccessful ; that his 
|n(^me from the Excise was for some time as low as 
fifty, and never rose to above {Sevex^ pounds a-year ; 
tl^ his family was large, and ^ spirit liberal — ^noone 
will be surprised that his circumstances were so poor, 

Ethat, as his health decayed, his proud and feeling 
art sank under the secret consciousness of indigence, 
d the apprehensions of absolute want. Yet poverty 
never bent the spirit of Burns to any pecuniary mean- 
ness. Neither chicanery nor sordidness ever appeared 
in his conduct. He carried his disregard of money to 
a blameable excess. Even in the midst of distress he 
bore himself loftily to the world, and received with a 
jealous reluctance every offer of friendly assistance. 
His printed poems had procured him great celebrity, 
and a just and fair recompense for the latter offsprings 
of his pen might have produced him considerable emolu- 
ment. In the year 1/95, the editor of a London news- 
paper, high in its character for Uterature and indepen- 
dence of sentiment, made a proposal to him that he 
should furnish them, once a-week, with an article for 
their poetical department, and receive from 'them a 
recompense of fifty-two guineas per annum ; an offer 
which the pride of genius disdained to accept. Yet he 
had for several years furnished, and was at that time 

* Author of St Guerdon's Well, a poem ; and of A Tribute to 
the Memory of Bums. 

t [Dr Currie mentions that Burns died free of debt. The strict 
fact that he owed but £7, 4s. at that period, serves, like the ex- 
ception with the rule, to confirm the report of the biographer. 
It is also worthy of notice that he left a collection of books, esti- 
mated as worth ninety-two pounds. The terror of a jail, which 
haunted him a short while before his death, and afterwards re- 
curred in delirium, was excited by a pressing note for payment 
of his regimentals, which had been sent to him by Mr David Wil- 
liamson, a Diunfries shopkeeper— « person, we have been assured, 
who never could have resorted to any extreme measure vnth his 
illustrious debtor. Five-pounds, requested from and promptly 
sent by Mr Thomson a few days before his death, removed the 
cause of the terror, but unfortunately did not obliterate the feel-r 
ing wYi\o\i it Yxvxd Ta.\«eau'\ ' ' 
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fumisliing, the Museum of Johnson with his beautiful 
lyrics, without fee or reward, and was obstinately re- 
fusing all recompense for his assistance to the greater 
work of Mr Thomson, which the justice and generosity 
of that gentleman was pressing upon him. 

The sense of his poverty, and of the approaching dis- 
tress of his infant &mily, pressed heavily on Burns as 
he lay on the bed of death. Yet he alluded to his in- 
digence, at times, with something approaching to his 
wonted gaiety. " What business," said he to Dr Max- 
"well, who attended him with the utmost zeal, '^has 
a physician to waste his time on me I I am a poor 
pigeon not worth plucking. Alas ! I have not feathers 
enough upon me to carry me to my grave/' And when 
liis reason was lost in delirium, his ideas ran in the 
same melancholy train ; the horrors of a jail were cdn^ 
tinually present to his troubled imagination, and pro j 
duced the most affecting exclamations. v — * 

As for some months previous to his death he had 
been incapable of the duties of his office. Bums dreaded 
that his salary should BeJreduc^^neJialS as is usual 
in such cases. His full emoluinents^^were, however, 
continued to him by the kindness of Mr S tobie ^* a young 
expectant in the Excise, who performed the duties of 
his office without fee or reward ; and Mr Graham of 
Fintry, hearingof his illness, though unacquainted with 
its dangerous nature, made an offer of his assistance 
towards procuring him the means of preserving his 
health. Whatever might be the faults of Bums, in- 
gratitude was not of the number. Amongst his manu- 
scripts, various proofs are found of the sense he enter- 
tained of Mr Graham's friendship, which delicacy 
towards that gentleman has induced us to suppress ; and 
on this last occasion there is no doubt that his heart 
overflowed towards him, though he had no longer the 
power of expressing his feelings.+ 

On the death of Bums, the inhabitants of Dumfries 
and its neighbourhood opened a subscription for the 
support of his wife and family ; and Mr Miller, Mr] 
M'Murdo, Dr Maxwell, Mr Syme, and Mr Cunning-,' 
ham, gentlemen of the first respectability, became 
trustees for the application of the money to its proper 
objects. The subscription was extended to other parts 
of Scotland, and of England also, particularly London 
and Liverpool. By this means a sum was raised amount- 
ing to seven hundred pounds ; and thus the widow and 
children were rescued from inunediate distress, and the 
most melancholy of the forebodings of Burns happily dis- 
appointed. It is true, this sum, though equal to their 
present support, is insufficient to secure them from 
future penury. Their hope in regard to futurity de- 
pends on the favourable reception of these volumes from 
the pubhc at large, in the promoting of which the can- 
dour and humanity of the reader may induce him to 
lend his assistance. 

Burns, as has already been mentioned, was nearly 
five feet ten inches in height, and of a form that indi- 
cated agility as well as strength. His well-raised fore- 
head, shaded with black curling hair, indicated extensive 
capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full of ardour and 
mtelligence. His face was well formed ; and his coun^,^ 
tenance uncommonly interesting and expressive. Hls^ 
mode of dressing, which was often slovenly, and a ceif^ 
tarn fulness and bend in his shoulders, characteristic of 
his original profession, disguised in some degree the. 
natural symmetry and elegance of his form, rThe~ex- 
ternal appearance of Bums was most strikingly indica- 
tive of the character of his mind. On a first view, his 
physiognomy had a certain air of coarseness, mingled, 
however, with an expression of deep penetration, and 

* [The present Editor recollects this amiable maa in the station 
of an ordinary exciseman at Pinkie salt;;p^s, about the year 
I8I7. The only fragment of his cchversation respecting Bums, 
which we can now reoal, is what he said of the poet's singing 
poware^J^He sang like a nightingale," said Stobie (meaning 
' that he had no reluctance or hesitation in singing) ; " but he 
Iiad the voice of a boar."} . ^ . 

^ TThe lefler of Mr Graham, alluded to above, ia dated on the 
13th of July, and probably arrived on the 16th. Bums became 
deliiious on the 17tb or 18tfa, and died on the 21st*' k i 



of calm thoughtfulness, approaching to melancholy. 
There appeared in his first manner and address, perfect 
ease and self-possession, but a stem and almost super- 
cilious elevation, not, indeed, incompatible with open- 
ness and affability, which, however, bespoke a mind 
conscious of superior talents. Strangers that supposed 
themselves approaching an Ayrshire peasant who could 
make rhymes, and to ^om their notice was an honour, 
found themselves speedily overawed by the presence of 
a man who bore himself with dignity, and who possessed 
a singular power of correcting forwardness and of re- 
pelling intrusion.* But though jealous of the respect 
due to hunself. Burns never enforced it where he saw 
it was willingly paid ; and, though inaccessible to the 
approaches of pride, he was open to every advance of 
kindness and of benevolence. His dark and haughty 
countenance easily relaxed into a look of good will, of 
pity, or of tenderness ; and, as the various emotions 
succeeded each other in his mind, assumed with equal 
ease the expression of the broadest humour, of the most 
extravagant mirth, of the deepest melancholy, or of the 
most sublime emotion. The tones of his voice happily 
corresponded with ihe expression of his features, and with 
the feelings of his mind. When to these endowments 
are added a rapid and distinct apprehension, a most 
powerful understanding, and a happy command of lan- 
guage — of strength as well as brilliancy of expression 
— we shall be able to account for the extraordinary at- 
tractions of his conversation — ^for the sorcery which in 
his social parties he seemed to exert on all around him. 
In the company of women this sorcery was more espe- 
cially apparent. Their presence charmed the fiend of 
melancholy in his bosom, and awoke his happiest feel- 
ings ; it excited the powers of his fancy, as well as the 
tenderness of his heart ; and, by restraining the vehe- 
mence and the exuberance of his language, at times 
gave to his manners the impression of taste, and even 
of elegance, which in the company of men they seldom 
possessed. This influence was doubtless reciprocal A 
Scottish lady accustomed to the best society, declared 
with characteristic naivete, that no man's conversation 
ever carried her so completely off her feet as that of 
Bums ; and an English lady,, familiarly acquainted with 
several of the most distinguished characters of the pre- 
sent times, assured the editor, that in the happiest of 
his social hours, there was a charm about Bums which 
she had never seen equalled. This charm arose not 
more from the power than the versatility of his genius. 
No languor could be felt in the society of a man who 
passed at pleasure from grave to gap, from the ludicrous 
to the pathetic, from the simple to the sublime ; who 
wielded all his faculties with equal strength and ease;, 
and never failed to impress the offspring of his fancy 
with the stamp of his understanding. 

This, Ludeed, is to represent Bums in his happiest 
phasis. In large and mixed parties he was often silent 
and dark, sometimes fierce and overbearing ; he was 
jealous of the proud man's scorn, jealous to an extreme 
of the insolence of wealth, and prone to avenge, even 
on its innocent possessor, the partiality of fortune. By 
nature kind, brave, sincere, and in a singular degree 

* [" During his residence in Glasgow, a characteristic instance 
occurred of the way in which he would repress petulance and 
presumption. A young man of some literary pretensions, who 
had newly commenced business as a bookseller, had been in the 
practice of writing notices of Bums's Poems in a style so flippant,, 
and withal so patronising, as to excite feelings in the poet towards 
him very different from what he counted upon. Beckoning, 
however, upon a very grateful reception from Bums, he was par- 
ticularly anxious for an early introduction to his company, and, 
as his friends knew, had been at some pains to prepare himself 
for making a dazzling impression upon the Ayrshire ploughman^ 
as it was then the fashion, amcmgst a certain kind of literary 
folks, to call the poet. At the moment the introduction took 
place. Bums was engaged in one of his hairiest and most jdayful 
veins with my friend and another intimate or two ; but, upon 
the gentleman's presentation, who advanced in a manner sufS- 
cienUy affable, the ' ploughman' assumed an air of such digni- 
fied coldness, as froze him into complete silence during the time 
he remained ia laia twisi^aiJi^C*— Con^wewAjwA «J vsvt ^c^MitfiAKv^ 
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oompusion&tejhewuDii the other hand proudjiiaacibic', 
•nd vindktiTe. His virtueB and hia fulingt had their 
origJn in the eitziuaiSaarj senubUity of hia mind, ami 
eqoitllf ptrtook of the dulls uid glowa of Bentiment, 
Hia friendships were liaUe to inteirupliou &om jealous;} 
OF diagnst, and bia enmities died away under the ia- 
flnence of pita oi self-aoousatkin. Hia uaderetandii^ 
wu equal to the other powers of his loiad, and bis de- 
liberate opinions were siugularlf candid uid jost ; bat, 
like other men of great and irregular genius, the opi - 
niauB which be delivered in oouTerHation were often thi' 
ofTspring of temporary foolings, and widely different 
from the calm decisions of his jadgment. This was not 
merely true respecting the chara^en of others, but iri 
regard to some of the most Important points of huniai.i 
speculation. 

On no Buhjeot did he give a more striking proof ol 
the streuKtb of his understanding, than in the correct 
estimate he formed of himselt He know hia own M- 
inga ; he predicted their conaequance ; the melonchol^^ 
foreboding was never long absent from hia mind ; yei 
his passions carried him down the stream of error, anil 
swept him over the precipice he saw directly in hib 
oourso. The fatal defect in Ms oharod«r lay in thi^ 
comparative weakness of his volition, that superior 
&culty of the mind, which, governing tho conduct ac- 
cording to tho lactates of the underslandina;, aJoni; 
entitles it to be denominated rational ; which is thi' 
parent of fortitude, patience, and aelf-deni^ ; which, by 
legnlating and combining human exertious, ma; be said 
toliave (Sbetod all that is great in the works of man, 
in literature, in science, or on the face of natura. The 
occnpations of a poet are not calculated to strengthen 
tho ^veming powers of the mind, or to weaken that 
sensibility which requires perpetual control, since it 
gives birth to the v^cmence of paasian aa well as to 
Uie higher powers of imaginadou. Unfortunately, the 
favourite occupationsof genius are calculated to increaat 
all its peculiarities ; to nourish that lofty pride which 
disdains the littleness of prudence, and the restrictiauf 
of order : and, by indulgence, to increase that sensibility 
which, in the present form of our existence, is soarcelj 
compatible with peace or happiness, even when accoro- 
panied with the choicest gifts of fortune ! 

It is observed by one who was a friend and associate 
of Bums,* and who has contemplated and explained 
the system of animated nature, that no sentieat being 
with mental powers greatly superior to those of men, 
could poaaibly Uve and be happy in this world. "If 
such a being really ejcisted,^' centmueahe, "hismisery 
would be entrcme. With senses mere delicate and re- 
fined ; with perceptions more acute and penetrating ; 
with a taste' so exquisite that the objects around tiirn 
would by no meana gratify it ; obhged to feed on nour- ■ 
ishment too gross for his frame — he must bo bom only , 
to bo uLiscrable, and the continuation of his cxiatcuce 
would bo utterly imposable. Even in our present con- 
dition, the sameness and the inaipidity of objects and ! 
pursuits, the futility of pleasure, and the infinite aourcea ' 
of excmciating pain, are supported with great difficulty 
by cultivated and refined mmds. Increase our aenst- 
bilitiea, continue the same objects and situation, and no 
man could bear to live." " 

Thus it appears, that our powers of sensation, as well 
as all our ouier powers, are adapted to the scene of our 
existence ; that they are limited in mercy, aa well as in 
wisdom. 

Tho speculations of Mr SmelHe arc not to be consi- 
dered as the dreams of a theorist ; they were probably 
founded on aad experience. The bemg ho supposes 
" with senses more delicate and refined, with perceptions 
more acute and penetrating," is to be found in real life. 
Heisof the temperament of genius, and perhaps a poet 
Is there, then, no remedy for this inordinate senubiUty i 
Are there no means by which the happiness of one so 
constituted by nature may be consisted! Perhaps it 
will be found, that regular and constant occnpation, U'k- 
■ome though it may at first be, is the true Tomedy. Oc- 
MipMtfoain wbiebtbe povBTB of the trndcrsCandrng are 
*eiBeUfa-,Stebla FbUoanpby of Watnnil Hitter)'. 



exercised, will diminisli tho force of external impres- 
dona, and keep the imagination under restraint. 

That the bent of every man's mind ahoold be followed 
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:peated, but which cannot be ad- 
mitted without many rtstrictions. It may be genenll; 
true when applied to ueak minds, which being capable 
of little, must be encoorsged and strengthened in the 
feeble impulses bj which that litUe is produced. Bnt 
wliere indulgent nature boa beatowed her gifts with a 
liberal hand, tho very reverse of this mniim ought fre- 
quenUy to be tho rule of conduct. In nunda of a hi^wr 
order, the object of inatruetion and of discipline la very 
often to restrain, rather than to impel ; to curb the im- 

kept under control.* 

Hence (he advantagei^ even in a moral point of new, 
of studies of a severer nature, which, while they infonu 
the understanding, employ the voUtion, that r^platiog 
power of the mind, which, like all our other faculties, 
ia strengthened by exercise, and on the superiority of 
which, virtue, happiness, and honourable &me, are 
wholly dependent. Hence also the advantage of regu- 
lar and constant apphcation, which aids the voluntary 
power by the production of habits so neceaaary to (he 
support of order and virtue, and so dlfBcult to be formed 
in the temperament of genius. The man who is so en- 
dowed and so reguloted, may pursue hie oouwe with 
confidence in almost any of the vafioUs walks of life 
which choice or aoeident shall open to him ; and, pro- 
—'-^ '-- ' the talents he has cultivated, mu 
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The pre-eminence among men, which p. 
aonal respect, and which terminalea in lasting r ^ 
{ tion, is seldom or never obtained by the excellence of a 
; single faculty of mind. Experience teaches us, thst it 
' has been acquired by those only who have pocnessed 
bhe comprehension and the energy of general talents, 
and who have regulated their application in the line 
which choice, or perhaps accident, may have deter- 
mined, by the dictates of their jndgment. Imagination 
is snpposed, and with justice, to be the loading faculty 
o^the poet But what poet has stood tho teat of (ima 
bj the force of this single faculty I Who does not see 
chat Homer and Shakspeore eioelled the rest of (bur 
species in understanding as well as in imagination ; thst 
they were pre-eminent in the highest speciee of Imow- 
ledge — the knowledge of (he nature and character of 
man ) On tho other hand, the talent of ratiocination is 
more especially requisite to the orator ; but no man ever 
iihtaiued the paJro of oratory, even by the highest ex- 
iiellencc in this single talent. Who does not perceive 
that Demosthenes and Cicero were not more happy m 
their addresses to tho reason than in their appeeJa to 
the .passions I They knew, that to excite, to agitate, 
nnd to dehgbt, are among the most potent aits of per- 
.ouaaion ; and tiiey enforced their impression on tho un- 
ilerstanding, by their command of all the sympathiea of 
[he heart. These observations might be extended to 
other walks of life. He who has the faculties fitted to 
uxcel in poetry, has the hicnltiea which, duly governed, 
.ind dilferently directed, might lead to pre-eminence in 
other, and, aa br as respects himself, perhapa in hap- 
pier deelJnationa. The talents necessan' to the eon- 
ntrucUon of an Iliad, under diSerent ^sdpllne and 

* QuinctiUin diacim iH the important gnestlaa, wbsthsr lbs 
lieat of the Individual's genius Hbould be followed in hii cduca- 
tloa{aa iKund«ntuiqaisijHiingenHdaiatduttitnattiraiit},dbMy, 
indeed, wttli a raference le the oiatoi, tiut In a m; tlut tdmlla 
{>f very gonenl applioation. His ooncliaJonfl cofacddeTet^ rnucb 
Tvith tbo» of tbs text. *' An vero laocrsles cuna de £pboKi 
alqae11iecipoaiposl(]]adlcaret,ul'i.Tiirvii(iiig, ALTiKiciL- 
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application, might have led armies to victory, or king- and to be extended, and principles of science to be ap- 

doms to prosperity ; misht have wielded the thunder of plied to the correction and improvement of art. In the 

eloquence, or discovered and enlarged the sciences that temperament of sensibility, which is, in truth, the tem- 

constitute the power and improve 3ie condition of our perament of general talents, the principal object of dis- 

species.* Such talents are, indeed, rare among the cipline and instruction is, as has already been mentioned, 

{productions of nature, and occasions of brmging them to strengthen the self-command ; and this may be pro- 

into full exertion are rarer still. But safe and salutary moted by the direction of the studies, more effectuallyi 

occupations may be found for men of genius in every perhaps, than has been generally und^i^tood. 
direction, while the useful and ornamental arts remain If these observations be founded in truth, they may 

to be cultivated, while the sciences remain to be stuped lead to practical consequences of some importance. It 

* Tho reader must not Buppoee it is contended that the same has b^n too much the custom to conmder the possee- 

individual could have exceued in aU these direcUons. A certain sion of poetacaJ talents as excludmg the poBSibJity of 

degree of instmction and practice is necessary to excellence in apphcation to the severer branches of study, and as m 

every one, and life is too short to admit of one man, however some degree mcapacitatmg the possessor from attaming 

great his talents, acquiring this in all of them. It is only as- those habits, and firom bestowing that attention, which 

■erted, that the same talents, differently applied, might have are necessary to success in the details of business, and 

moceeded in any one, though perhaps not equally well in each, in the engagements of active life. It has been common 

And, after all, this position requires certain limitations, which for persons conscious of such talents, to look with a sort 

the reader's candour and judgment will supply. In supposing of disdain on other kinds of intellectual excellence, and 

that a great poet mig^t have made a great orator, the physical to consider themselves as in some degree absolved from 

qualities necessary to oratory are pre^npposed. In supposing those rules of prudence by which humbler minds are 

that a great orator might have made a great poet, it is a necessary restricted. They are too much disposed to abandon 

condition, that he should have devoted himself to poetry, and themselves to their own sensations, and to suffer life to 

that he should have acquired a proficiency in metrical numbers, p^gg ^way without regular exertion or settled purpose, 
whidi by patience and attention may be acquired, tiiough tte g^^ ^^ ^ men of genius are generally prone to in- 

want of it has embarrassed and chiUed m^y of the tot efforts ^^j ^f^ ^hem indolence and unhappin^ are in a 

of true poetical genius. In supposmg that Homer might have led mopo Ganecial manner aUied The unhiddeTi «nlpnrlnnra 

armies to victory, more indeed is assumed than tho physical qua- ^^J^ especial manner auied. 1 ne imoidden splendours 

lities of a gen^ To these must be added that haidihocS of of ip^gmataon may, mdeed, at tames ittadia 

Bind, that coohiesB in the midst of difficulty and danger, which J^hich mactavity produc^ ; but such v^ons, though 

gnat poets and orators are found sometimes, but not always, to J! W*> are transient, and serve to cast the reahties of 

possess. The nature of the institutions of Greece and Rome pro- "^® ^^ deeper shade. In bestowing great talents, 

duoed more instances of single individuals who excelled in various Nature seems very generally to have imposed on the 

departments of active and speculative life, than occur in modem possessor the necessity of exertion, if he would escape 

Europe, where tho employments of men are more subdivided, wretchedness. Better for him than sloth, toils the most 

Many of the greatest warriors of antiquity excelled in literature painfiil, or adventures the most hazardous. Happier 

and in oratory. That they had the minds of great poets also will to him than idleness were the condition of the peasant, 

be i^mitted, when the qualities are justly appreciated which are earning with incessant labour his scanty food ; or that 

necessary to excite, combine, and command the active energies of the sailor, though hanging on the yard-arm, and 

of a great body of men, to rouse that enthusiasm which sustains wrestling with the hurricane. 

fatigue, hunger, and the inclemencies of the elements, and which These observations might be amply illustrated by the 

triumphs over the fear of death, the most powerful instinct of biography of men of genius of everv denommation, and 

^'IJ^ '[t 'i. * ru 1. , J X . * , .^ more especially by the biography of the poets. Of this 

The authority of Cicero may bo appealed to in favour of the i„^ ^^iL:„*:«„ «/ ^^„ «?«. ^^JL *^ i^^^Tl • a IxT 

dose comiection between the poet lidthe orator. " Est enim ^ descnption of men, few seem to have enjoyed the 

flnitimus oratori poeta. nmneiSadstrictior paulo, verborum an- ^ Pf ^°" «^ l^ppmess that faDs to the lotof huma- 

tern licentia liberior," &c-De Orator. Ub. L c. 16. 8ee«lso "J*^* ****^ excepted who have culUvated poetry as an 

lib. iii. c. 7. It is true, the example of Cicero may bo quoted elegant amusement m the hours of relaxation from other 

against his opinion. His attempts in verse, which are praised occupations, or the small number who have engaged with 

by Plutarch, do not seem to have met the approbation of Juve- success in the greater or more arduous attempts of the 

nal, or of some others. Ciocro probably did not take sufficient muse, in which all the faculties of the mind have been 

time to leam the art of the poet ; but that he had the qfflatus folly and permanently employed. Even taste, virtue, 

Beoessary to poetical excellence, may be abundantly proved from and comparative independence, do not seem capable of 

his compositions in prose. On the other hand, nothing is more bestowing on men of genius peace and tranquillity, with- 

olear, than that, in the character of a great poet, aU the mental out such occupation as may give regular and healthful 

qualities of an orator are included. It is said by Quinctilian, of exercise to the faculties of body and mind. The amiable 

Homer, " Omnibus eloquentiie partibus exemplum et ortum de- Shenstone has left us the records of his imprudence, of 

dit-'-Lib. i 47. The study of Homer is therefore recommended his indolence, and of his unhappiness, amidst the shades 

to the orator, as of the first importance. Of the two sublime of the Leasowes ;* and the vfftues, the learmng, and 

^^^Z^r^.^'^'^^^i:^^'^^ thegeniusofGry,equaltotheb^^^ 

SnTiTis scarcely n^^eesary to menUon how much a^ ac Tp^^r'-f "^"fw^^'"^!^ "" tile academic bowers 

quaintance with them has avaQed the great orator who is now f ^f^J^^^ *^** tranquilhty and that respect which 

the pride and ornament of the English bar, a character that may *®^ fastidiousness of taste, and greater constancy and 

be appealed to with singuhir propriety, when wo are contending ^0^5 o^ exertion, would have doubtless obtamed. 
for the universality of genius. It is more necessary that men of genius should be 

The identity, or at least the great similarity, of the talents no- aware of the importance of self-command, and of exer- 

oewary to excellence in poetry, oratory, painting, and war, will tion, because their indolence is peculiarly exposed, not 

tie admitted by some, who will be inclined to dispute the cxten- merely to unhappiness, but to mseases of mind, and to 

■Ion of the position to science or natural knowledge. On this errors of conduct, which are generally fatal. This in- 

poeaaion, I may quote the following observations of Sir William teresting subject deserves a particular investigation ; 

Jones, whose own example will, however, far exceed in weight but we must content ourselves with one or two cursory 

the authority of his precepts:—" Abul Ohk had so flourishing a remarks. Relief is sometimes sought from the mehin- 

nputation, that several persons of uncommon genius were ambi- choly of indolence in practices which for a tune soothe 

tiotts of learning the art qf poetry from so able aa instructor. His and gratify the sensations, but which in the end involve 

■art illttstrioua wholars were Feleki and Khakani, who were no the sufferer m darker gloom. To command the exter- 

hMaminent fbr tibeur Persian oompoeitiona than for their skm ^al circumstances by w^ich happiness is affected, is not 

to^^^i^l^^St^w"^*"^*^^.' "" T^" ^ ^"^^^ Po^er ; ^^* *^«~ aj^ various substances in 

t^ ^^T^J^^iPT^ y' \^u^ r* °!^ ^t™ which operate on ^e system of ^e nerves, so 

Moome master of any kind of learning whioh he chooses to „„ x^ .„^ « ««+u;«„„ ««;«♦« *^*i,-. -j r • • i- 

Xofees; rince a fine imagination, a Uvely wit, an easy and co- ^^ ^'Tf 1 ff^^fiJ^ ^ *^® '^^^ ""^ unagma^on, 

Plim8s^yle,cannotpo8riblyobstructtheacquisitianofany8cienoe w^d to alter the effect of the external unpressions which 
whatever, but must necessarily assist him in his studies, and * See his L«tten,'w\A<(^, ^^95as^^ «il ^nfc^«X*^ V«^!^*»^ 

Aorten his labour.**— ^tV JFUlUm Jonefs fForkif voL it p. 317. IdlmeaB, aro Y:t!^\x\.^ ^xtfAxvM^V{^ 
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we receive. Opium is chiefly employed for this pur- 
pose by the disciples of Mahomet and the inhabitants 
<rf Asia ; but alcohol, the principle of intoxication in 
vinous and spirituous liquors, is preferred in Europe, 
and is universally used in the Christian world.* Under 
the various wounds to which indolent sensibility is ex- 
posed, and under the gloomy apprehensions respecting 
futurity to which it is so often a prey, how strong is the 
temptation to have recourse to an antidote by which the 
pain of these wounds is suspended, by which the heart 
is exhilarated, visions of happiness are excited in the 
mind, and the forms of external nature clotiied with 
new beauty I 

Elysium opens round, 
A pleasing phieaxy buoys the lighten'd soul, 
And sanguine hopes dispel your fleeting care ; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire, 
Yields to your prowess, and superior stars : 
The happiest you of all that e'er were mad, 
Or are, or shall be, could this folly last. 
But soon your heaven is gone ; a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head —— « 

3p ^n ^r ^r ^r 

■I I Morning comes ; your cares return 

With t^ifold rage. An anxious stomach well 
lAay be endured— so may the throbbing head : 
But such a dim delirium, such a dream 
Involves you : such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul, as madd'ning Pentheus felt. 
When, baited round Citheron's cruel sides. 
He saw two suns and double Thebes ascend. 

Amutrong's Art of Preserving Healthy b. iv. L 163. 

Such are the pleasures and pains of intoxication, as 
they occur in the temperament of sensibility, described 
by a genuine poet, with a degree of truth and energy 
which nothing but experience could have dictated. 
There are, indeed, some individuals of this tempera- 
ment on whom wine produces no cheering influence. 
On some, even in very moderate quantities, its effects 
are painfully irritating; in large draughts it excites 
dark and melancholy ideas ; and in draughts still larger, 
the fierceness of insanity itself. Such men are happily 
exempted from a temptation to which experience teaches 
us the finest dispositions often yield, and the influence 
of which, when strengthened by habit, it is a humiliating 
truth, that the most powerful minds have not been able 
to resist. 

It is the more necessary for men of genius to be on 
their guard against the habitual use of wine, because it 
is apt to steal on them insensibly, and because the temp- 
tation to excess usually presents itself to them in their 
social hours, when they are alive only to warm and gene- 
rous emotions, and when prudence and moderation are 
often contemned as selfishness and timidity. 

* There are a great number of other substances which may be 
considered under this point of view— tobacco, tea, and ooffee, are 
ci the number. These substances essentially diffw from each 
other in their qualities ; and an inquiry into the particular effects 
of each on the health, morals, and happiness of those who use 
them, would be curious and usefuL The effects of wine and of 
opium on the temperament of sensibility, the Editor intended to 
have discussed in this place at some length ; but he found the 
subject too extensive and too professional to be introduced jfiih. 
propriety. The difficulty of abandoning any of these narcotics 
(if we may so term them), when inclination is strengthened by 
habit, is well known. Johnson, in his distresses, had experienced 
the cheering but treacherous influence of wine, and, by a power- 
ful effort, abandoned it He was obliged, however, to use tea as 
a substitute, and this wais the solace to which he constantly had 
recourse imder his habitual melancholy. The praises of wine form 
many of the most beautiful lyrics of the poets of Qreece and Rome, 
and of modem Europe. Whether opium , which produces visions 
still more ecstatic, has been the theme of the eastern poets, I do 
not know. 

Wine is drunk in small quantities at a time, in company, 
where, for a timet it promotes harmony and social affection. 
Opium is swallowed by the Asiatics in full doses at once, and the 
inebriate retires to the solitary indulgence of his delirious imagi- 
nations. Hence, the wine drinker appears in a si^orior light to 
the Imbiber of ojdum, a distinction which he ow«b moxe to the 
.^rm tbaa to the quality ofbia liquor. 



It is the more necessary for them to guard ag&inst 
excess in the use of wine, because on them its efFects 
are, physically and morally, in an especial manner inju- 
rious. In proportion to its stimulating influence on the 
system (on which the pleasurable sensations depend), 
is the debility that ensues — a debility that destroys di- 
gestion, and terminates in habitual fever, dropsy, jaun- 
dice, paralysis, or insanity. As the strength of the body 
decays, the volition fails ; in proportion as the sensadons 
are soothed and gratified, the sensibility increases ; and 
morbid sensibility is the parent of indolence, because, 
while it impairs the regulating power of the mind, it 
exaggerates all the obstacles to exertion. Activity, per- 
severance, and self-coinmand, become more and more 
difficult, and the great purposes of utility, patriotism, 
or of honourable ambition, which had occupied the ima- 
gination, die away in fruitless resolutions, or in feeble 
efibrts. 

To apply these observations to the subject of our 
memoirs, would be a useless as well as a painful task. 
It is, indeed, a duty we owe to the living, not to allow 
our admiration of great genius, or even our pity for its 
unhappy destiny, to conceal or disguise its errors. But 
there are sentiments of respect, and even of tenderness, 
with which this duty should be performed ; there is an 
awfiil sanctity which invests the mansions of the dead; 
and let those who moralise over the graves of their con- 
temporaries, reflect with himwlity on their own errors, 
nor forget how soon they may themselves require the 
candour and the sympathy they are called upon to be- 
stow. 



Soon affcer the death of Bums, the following article 
appeared in the Dumfries Journal, from which it was 
copied into the Edinburgh newspapers, and into variotis 
other periodical publications. It is from the el^;aiit 
pen of a lady, already alluded to in the course of these 
memoirs,* whose exertions for the family of our bard, 
in the circles of literature and fashion in which she 
moves, have done her so much honour. 

" The attention of the public seems to be much oc- 
cupied at present with the loss it has recently sustained 
in the death of the Caledonian poet, Robert j^jums ; a 
loss calculated to be severely felt throughout the lite- 
rary world, as well as lamented in the narrower sphere 
of private friendship. It was not, therefore, probable 
that such an event should be long unattended with the 
accustomed profusion of posthumous anecdotes and me* 
moirs which are usually circulated inunediately after 
the death of every rare and celebrated personage : I 
had, however, conceived no intention of appropriating 
to myself the privilege of criticising Bums's writings 
and character, or of anticipating on the province of a 
biographer. 

Conscious, indeed, of my own inability to do justice 
to such a subject, I should have continued wholly silent, 
had misrepresentation and calumny been less indus- 
trious ; but a regard to truth, no less than affection for 
the memory of a friend, must now justify my offering 
to the public a few at least of those observations which 
an intimate acquaintance with Bums, and the frequent 
opportunities I have had of observing equally his happy 
qualities and his failings for several years past, have 
enabled me to communicate. 

It will actually be an injustice done to Bums's cha- 
racter, not only by future generations and foreign coun- 
tries, but even by his native Scotland, and perhaps a 
number of his contemporaries, that he is generally 
talked of, and considered, with reference to his poetical 
talents onlp: for the fact is, even allowing his great 
and original genius its due tribute of admiration, that 
poetry (I appeal to all who have had the advantage of 
being personally acquainted with him) was actually not 
his forte. Many others, perhaps, may have ascended 
to prouder heights in the region of Parnassus, but none 
certainly ever outshone Bums in the charms, the sor- 
cery, I would almost call it, of fascinating conversation, 
the spontaneous eloquence of social argument, or the 
unstudied poignancy of brilliant repartee ; nor was any 
« Syin KUdfil of Woodlee-Park.] 
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man, I believe^ evergifted with a larger portion of the 
* vivida vis ammt.' His personal endowments were per- 
fectly correspondent to the qualifieations of his mind— 
his K>rm was manly — ^bis action, energy itself — devoid 
in a great measure perhaps of those graces, of that 
polish, acquired only in the refinement of societies 
where in early life he could have no opportunities of 
mixing ; but where such was the irresistible power of 
attraction that encircled him, though his appearance 
and manners were always peculiar, he never failed to 
delight and to excel. His figure seemed to bear testi- 
mony to his earlier destination and employments. It 
seemed rather moulded by nature for the rough exer- 
cises of agriculture, than the gentler cultivation of the 
Belles Lettres. His features were stamped with the 
hardy character of independence, and the firmness of 
conscious, though not arrogant, pre-eminence ; the ani- 
mated expressions of countenance were almost peculiar 
to himself; the rapid lightnings of his eye were always 
the harbingers of some flash of genius, whether they 
darted the fiery glances of insulted and indignant supe- 
riority, or beamed with the impassioned sentiment of 
fervent and impetuous afiections. His voice alone could 
improve upon the magic of his eye : sonorous, replete 
with the finest modulations, it alternately captivated 
the ear with the melody of poetic numbers, the perspi- 
cuity of nervous reasoning, or the ardent i^lies of en- 
thusiastic patriotism. The keenness of satire was, I am 
almost at a loss whether to say his forte or his foible ; 
for though nature had endowed him with a portion of 
the most pointed excellence in that dangerous talent, 
he suffered it too often to be the vehicle of personal, 
and sometimes unfounded, animosities. It was not 
always that sportiveness of humour, that 'unwary 
pleasantry,' which Sterne has depicted with touches so 
conciliatory, but the darts of ri^cule were frequently 
directed as the caprice of the instant suggested, or as 
the altercations of parties and of persons happened to 
kindle the restlessness of his spirit into interest or 
aversion. This, however, was not invariably the case ; 
his wit (which is no unusual matter indeed) had always 
the start of his judgment, and would lead him to the 
indulgence of raillery imiformly acute, but often unac- 
companied with the least desire to wound. The sup- 
pression of an arch and full-pointed bon-mot, from a 
dread of offending its object, the sage of Zurich very 
properly classes as a virtue only to be sought for in the 
calendar of saints; if so. Bums must not be too se- 
verely dealt with for being rather deficient in it. He 
paid for his mischievous wit as dearly as any one could 
do. * 'Twas no extravagant arithmetic,* to say of him, 
aa was said of Yorick, that ' for every ten jokes he 
got a hundred enemies ;' but much allowance will be 
made by a candid mind for the splenetic warmth of a 
spirit whom ' distress had spited with the world,' and 
which, unbounded in its intellectual sallies and pursuits, 
continually experienced the curbs imposed by the way- 
wardness of his fortune. The vivacity of his wishes 
and temper was indeed checked by almost habitual dis- 
appointments, which sat heavy on a heart that acknow- 
ledged the ruling passion of independence, without 
having ever been placed beyond the grasp of penury. 
His soul was never languid or inactive, and his genius 
was extinguished only with the last spark of retrcating 
life. His passions rendered him, according as they dis- 
closed themselves in affection or antipathy, an object 
of enthusiastic attachment, or of decided enmity ; for 
he possessed none of that negative insipidity of charac- 
ter, whose love might be regarded with indifference, or 
whose resentment could be considered with contempt. 
In this, it should seem, the temper of his associates 
took the tincture from his own ; for he acknowledged in 
the universe but two classes of objects, those of aaora- 
tion the most fervent, or of aversion the most uncon- 
trollable ; and it has been frequently a reproach to him, 
that, unsusceptible of indifference, often hating where 
he ought only to have despised, he alternately opened 
his heart and poured forth the treasures of his under- 
standing to such as were incapable of appreciating the 
homage ; and elevated to the privileges of an adversary 



some who were unqualified in all respects for the ho- 
nour of a contest so distinguished. 

It is said that the celebrated Dr Johnson professed 
to Move a good hater' — a temperament that would have 
singularly adapted him to cherish a prepossession in 
favour of our bard, who perhaps fell but little short even 
of the surly doctor in this qualification, as long as the 
disposition to ill-will continued ; but the warmth of his 
passions was fortunately corrected by their versatility. 
He was seldom, indeed never, implacable in his resent- 
ments, and sometimes, it has been alleged, not inviol- 
ably faiibftd in his engagements of friendship. Much, 
indeed, has been said about his inconstancy and caprice ; 
but I am inclined to believe, that they originated less 
in a levity of sentiment, than from an extreme impe- 
tuosity of feeling, which rendered him prompt to take 
umbrage ; and his sensations of pique, where he fancied 
he had discovered the traces of neglect, scorn, or un- 
kindness, took their measure of asperity from the over- 
flowings of the opposite sentiment which preceded them, 
and which seldom failed to regain its ascendancy in his 
bosom on the return of calmer reflection. He was 
candid and manly in the avowal of his errors, and his 
avowal was a reparation. His native ^erte never for- 
saking him for a moment, the value of a frank acknow- 
ledgment was enhanced tenfold towards a generous 
mind, from its never being attended with servility. 
His mind, organised only for the stronger and more 
acute operations of the passions, was impracticable to 
the efforts of superciliousness that would have depressed 
it into humility, and equally superior to the encroach- 
ments of venal suggestions that might have led him 
into the mazes of hypocrisy. 

It has been observed that he was far from averse to 
the incense of flattery, and could receive it tempered 
with less delicacy than might have been expected, as he 
seldom transgressed extravagantly in that way himself: 
where he paid a compliment, it might indeed claim the 
power of intoxication, as approbation from him was 
always an honest tribute from the warmth and sincerity 
of his heart. It has been sometimes represented by 
those who, it should seem, had a view to depreciate, 
though they could not hope wholly to obscure that native 
brilliancy which the powers of this extraordinary man 
had invariably bestowed on every thing that came from 
his lips or pen, that the history of the Ayrshire plough- 
boy was an ingenious fiction, fabricated for the purposes 
of obtaining the interests of the great, and enhancing 
the merits of what in reahty required no foU. The 
Cotter's Saturday Night, Tam o^ Shanter, and The 
Mountain Daisy, besides a number of later productions, 
where the maturity of his genius will be readily traced, 
and which will be given to the public as soon as his 
friends have collected and arranged them, speak suffi- 
ciently for themselves ; and had they fallen from a hand 
more dignified in the ranks of society than that of a 
peasant, they had perhaps bestowed as unusual a grace 
there, as even in the humbler shade of rustic inspira- 
tion from whence they really sprang. 

To the obscure scene of Burns's education, and to the 
laborious, though honourable station of rural industry, 
in which his parentage enrolled him, almost every in- 
habitant of the south of Scotland can give testimony. His 
only surviving brother, Gilbert Bums, now guides the 
ploughshare of his forefathers in Ayrshire, at a fctrm 
near Mauchline; and our poet's eldest son, a lad of 
nine years of age, whose early dispositions already prove 
him to be in some measure the inheritor of his father's 
talents as well as indigence, has been destined by his 
family to the humble employments of the loom. 

That Bums had received no classical education, and 
was acquainted with the Greek and Roman authors 
only through the medium of translations, is a fact of 
which all who were in the habit of conversing with him 
might readily be convinced. I have, indeed, seldom 
ob^rved him to be at a loss in conversation, unless 
where the dead languaees and their writers have been 
the subjects of discussion. When I have pressed him 
to tell me why he never applied hims^^Vt 'Vk^ %Rn^£ss&''^i& 
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mory' would have bo soon enabled him to be master of, 
he used only to reply with a smile, that he had already 
learnt all the Latin he desired to know, and that was 
omnia vineit amor-^ sentence, that from his writings 
and most &vourite pursuits, it should undoubtedSy 
seem that he was most thoroughly versed in ; but 1 
really believe hid classic erudition extended little, if 
any, fiirther. 

The penchant Bums had uniformly acknowledged 
for the festive pleasures of the table, and towards the 
fairer and softer objects of nature's creation, has been 
the rallying point whence the attacks of Ms censors 
have been uuiiformly directed ; and to these, it must be 
confessed, ho showed himself no stoic; His poetical 
pieces blend with alternate happiness of description, 
the frolic spirit of the flowing bowl, or melt the neart 
to the tender and impajssioned sentiments in which 
beauty always taught him to pour forth his own. But 
who would wish to reprove me feelings he has conse- 
crated with such lively touches of nature! And where 
is the rugged moralist who will persuade us so far to 
* chill the genial current of the soul,' as to regret that 
Ovid ever celebrated his Corinna, or that Anacreon 
sang beneath his vine! 

I will not, however, undertake to be the apologist of 
the irregularities even of a man of genius, though I believe 
it is as certain that genius never was free from irregu- 
larities, as that their absolution may, in great measure, 
be justly claimed, since it is perfectly evident that the 
world had continued very stationary in its intellectual 
acquirements, had it never eiven birth to any but men 
of plain sense. Evenness oi conduct, and a duo regard 
to the decorums of the world, have been so rarely seen 
to move hand in hand with genius, that some have gone 
as far as to say, though there I cannot wholly acquiesce, 
that they are even incompatible ; besides, the fifties 
that cast their shade over the splendour of superior 
merit, are more conspicuously glaring than where they 
are the attendants of mere mediocrity. It is only on 
the gem we are disturbed to see the dust ; the pebble 
may be soiled, and we never regard it. The eccentric 
intuitions of genius too often yield the soul to the wild 
effervescence of desires, always unbounded, and some- 
times equally dangerous to the repose of others as fatal 
to its own. No wonder, then, if virtue herself be some- 
times lost in the blaze of kindling animation, or that the 
calm monitions of reason are not invariably found suf- 
ficient to fetter an imagination, which scorns the narrow 
limits and restrictions that would chain it to the level 
of ordinary minds. The child of nature, the child of 
sensibility, unschooled in the rigid precepts of philoso- 
phy, too often unable to control the passions which 
proved a source of frequent errors and misfortunes to 
him. Bums made his own artless apology m language 
more impressive than all the argumentatory vindica- 
tions in the world could do, in one of his own poems, 
where he delineates the gradual expansion of his mind 
to the lessons of the ' tutelary muse,' who concludes an 
address to her pupil, almost unique for simplicity and 
beautiful poetry, with these lines : — 

' I saw thy pulse's madd'ning play 

Wild send tbec pleasure's devious way ; 

Misled by Fancy's meteor ray. 
By passion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray. 
Was light from heaven,* * 

I have already transgressed beyond the bounds I had 
proposed to myself on first committing this sketch to pa- 
per, which comprehends what at least I have been led to 
deem the leading features of Bums's mind and charac- 
ter. A literary critique I do not aim at — mine is wholly 
fulfilled, if in these pages I have been able to delineate 
any of those strong traits that distinguished him, of 
those talents which raised him from the plough, where 
he passed the bleak morning of his life, weaving his 
rude wreaths of poesy with -the wild field-flowers that 
sprang around his cottage, to that enviable eminence of 
literary &me, where Scotland will lone cherish his 
Maemoiy with delight and gratitude ; and proudly re- 
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member, that beneath her cold sky a ffenius was ripened, 
without care or culture, that would nave done honour 
to climes more favourable to those luxuriances — that 
warmth of colouring and fancy in which he so eminently 
excelled. 

From several paragraphs I have noticed in the public 
prints, ever since the idea of sending this sketch to some 
one of them was formed, I find private animoeities have 
not yet subsided, and that envy has not yet exhausted 
all her shafts. I still trust, however, that honest fiune 
will be permanently affixed to Bums's character, which 
I think it will be found he has merited by the candid 
and impartial among his countrymen. And where i 
recollection of the imprudences that sullied his briditer 
qufdifications interpose, let the imperfection of aS hu- 
man excellence be remembered at the same tune, kar- 
ing those inconsistencies, which alternately exalted his 
nature into the seraph and sank it again into the man, 
to the tribunal which alone can investigate the laby- 
rinths of the human heart — 

* Where they alike in trembling hope rq;>ote, 

—The bosom of his father and his God.'-— Gray's Ehgy." 

AnnaruUde^ August 7, 1796." 

After this account of the life and personal character 
of Bums, it may be expected that some inquiry should 
be made into his literary merits. It will not, however, 
be necessary to enter very minutely into this investiga- 
tion. If fiction be, as some suppose, the soul of poetoy, 
no one had ever less pretensions to tho name of poet 
l^an Bums. Though he has displayed epreat powers of 
imagination, yet the subjects on which ne has written 
are seldom, if ever, imaginary ; his poems, as well u 
his letters, may be considered as the evasions of his 
sensibility, and the transcript of his own musings on 
the real incidents of his humble life. If we add, that 
they also contain most happy delineations of the cha- 
racters, maimers, and scenery, that presented them- 
selves to his observation, we shall include almost all the 
subjects of his muse. His writings may, therefore, be 
regarded as afibrding a great part of the data on whidi 
our account of his personal character has been founded; 
and most of the observations we have applied to the 
man, are applicable, with little variation^ to the poet 

The impression of his birth, and of his original 8ta> 
tion in life, was not more evident on his form and man- 
ners, than on his poetical productions. The inddente 
which form tibe subjects of his poems, though some of 
them highly interesting, and susceptible of poetical ima' 
gery, are incidents in the life of a peasant who takes no 
pains to disguise the lowliness of his condition, or to 
throw into £ade the circumstances attending it, which 
more feeble or more artificial minds would have endea* 
voured to conceaL The same rudeness and inattention 
appears in the formation of his rhymes, which are fre- 
quently incorrect, while the measure in which many of 
tile poems are written has little of the pomp or har- 
mony of modem versification, and is, indeed, to an 
English ear strange and uncouth. Tho greater part of 
his earlier poems aro written in the dialect of his coun- 
try, which is obscure, if not unintelligible, to English- 
men ; and which, though it still adheres more or less to 
the speech of almost every Scotsman, all the polite 
and the ambitious are now endeavouring to banish from 
their tongues as well as their writings. The use of it 
in composition naturally therefore calls up ideas of 
vulgarity in the mind. Tnese singularities are increased 
by the character of the poet, wno delights to express 
himself with a simplicity that approaches to nakedness^ 
and with an unmeasured energy that often alarms deli- 
cacy, and sometimes offends taste. Hence, in approach- 
ing him, the first impression is perhaps repulsive : there 
is an air of coarseness about him, which is difficultiy re- 
conciled with our established notions of poetical excel- 
lence. 

As the reader, however, becomes better acquainted 

with the poet, the efibcts of his peculiarities lessen. He 

perceives in his poems, even on the lowest subjects^ ex- 

preadouB of sentiment, and delineations of mannersy 
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IB evidently taken firom real life ; the characters he in- 
troduceBy and the inddentB he relates, have the impres- 
sion of nature and truth. His humour, though wild and 
unbridled^ is irresistibly amusing, and is sometimes 
heightened in its effects by the introduction of emotions 
of tenderness, with which genuine humour so happily 
unites. Nor is this the extent of his power. The reader, 
as he examines £y*ther, discovers that the poet is not 
confined to the descriptive, the humorous, or the pa- 
thetic ; he is found, as occasion offers, to rise with ease 
into the terrible and the sublime. Every where he ap- 
pears devoid of artifice, performing what he attempts 
witii littie apparent effort and impressing on the off- 
spring of hisfanepihe stamp of his wnder standing. The 
reader, capable of forming a just estimate of poetical 
talents, discovers in these circumstances marks of un- 
common genius, and is willing to investigate more mi- 
nutely its nature and its clauns to origmality. This 
last point we shall examine first. .^ 

That Bums had not the advantages of a classical 
education, or of anv degree of acquaintance with the 
Greek or Roman writers in their original dress, has ap- 
peared in the history of his life. He acquired, indeed, 
some knowledge of the French language, but it does 
not appear that he was ever much conversant in French 
literature, nor is there any evidence of his having de- 
rived any of his poetical stores from that source. With 
the English classics he became well acquainted in the 
course of his life, and tiie effects of thu acquaintance 
are observable in his later productions; but the cha- 
racter and style of his poetry were formed very early, 
and the moddi which he followed, in as far as he can be 
said to have had one, is to bo sought for in the works 
of the poets who have written in the Scottish dialect — 
in the works of such of them more especially, as arc 
familiar to the peasantry of Scotland. Some observa- 
tions on these may form a proper introduction to a more 
particular examination of the poetry of Bums. The 
studies of the editor in this direction are indeed very 
recent and very imperfect. It would have been im- 
prudent for him to have entered on this subject at all, 
bat for the kindness of Mr Bamsay of OcAtertyre, whose 
assistance he is proud to acknowledge, and to whom the 
reader must ascribe whatever is of any value in tiie fol- 
lowing imperfect sketch of literary compositions in the 
Scottish idiom. 

It is a circumstance not a little curious, and which 
does not seem to be satisfactorily explained, that in the 
thirteenth century, the language of the two British 
nations, if at all different, di&red only in dialect, 
the Gaelic in the one, like the Welsh and Armoric in 
the other, being confined to the mountainous districts.* 
The English under the Edwards, and the Scots under 
Wallace and Bruce, spoke the same language. We may 
observe also, that in Scotland the history of poetry 
ascends to a period nearly as remote as in England. 
Barbour, and Blind Harry, James the First, Dunbar^ 
Douglas;, and Lindsay, who lived in the fourteenth, ^- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, were coeval with the 
fathers of poetry in England ; and in the opinion of Mr 
Warton, not inferior to them in eenius or in composi- 
tion. Though the language of the two countries gra- 
dually deviated from each other during this period, yet 
the difference on the whole was not considerable ; not 
perhaps greater than between the different dialect of 
the different parts of England in our own time. • 

At the death of James V. in 1542, the language of 
Scotland was in a flourishing condition, wanting only 
writers in prose equal to those in verse. Two circum- 
stances, ;propitious on the whole, operated to prevent 
this. . The first was the passion of the Scots for com- 
position in Latin, and the second, the accession of James 
VI. to the English throne. It may easily be imagined, 
that if Buduumn had devoted his admirable talents, 
even in part, to the cultivation of his native tongue, as 
Was done by the revivers of letters in Italy, he would 
have left compositionB In that language which mifl^ 
bave ineited otnermen of genius to have followedbiB 
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example,* and given duration to the language itself. 
The union of the two crowns in the person of James, 
overthrew all reasonable expectation of this kind. That 
monarch, seated on the English throne, would no longer 
suffer himself to be addressed in the rude dialect in 
which the Scottish clergy had so often insulted his dig- 
nity. He encouraged Latin or English only, both of 
which he prided himself on writing with purity, though 
he himself never could acquire the English pronuncia- 
tion, but spoke with a Scottish idiom and intonation to 
the last. Scotsmen of talents declined writing in their 
native language, which thev knew was not acceptable 
to their learned and pedantic monarch ; and at [a time 
when national prejudice and enmity prevailed to a great 
degree, they disdained to study the niceties of the £ng- 
li£ tongue, though of so much easier acquisition than 
a dead language. Lord Stirling, and Drummond of 
Hawthomden, the only Sootam^who wrote poetry in 
those times, were exceptions. They studied the lan- 
guage of England, and composed in it with precision 
and elegance. They were, however, the last of their 
countrymen who deserved to be considered as poets in 
that century. The muses of Scotland sank into silence, 
and did not again raise their voices for a period of eighty 
years. 

To what causes are we to attribute this extreme de-> 
pression among a people comparatively learned, enter- 
prising, and ingenious! Shall we impute it to the 
fanaticism of the Covenanters, or to the tyranny of the 
house of Stuart after their restoration to the throne? 
Doubtiess these causes operated, but they seem unequal 
to account for the effect. In England, similar distrac- 
tions and oppression took place, yet poetry flourished 
there in a remarkable degree. During this period, Cow- 
ley, and Waller, and Dryden, sang, and Milton raised 
his strain of unparalleled grandeur. To the causes al- 
ready mentioned, another must be added, in accounting 
for the torpor of Scottish literature — ^the want of a proper 
vehicle for men of genius to employ. The civil wars 
had frightened away the Latin Muses, and no standard 
had been established of the Scottish tongue, which was 
deviating still farther from the pure Englii^ idiom. 

The revival of literature in Scotland may be dated 
from the establishment of the union, or rather from the 
extinction of the rebellion in 1715. The nations being 
finally incorporated, it was clearly seen that their tongues 
must in the end incorporate also ; or rather, indeed, that 
the Scottish language must degenerate into a provincial 
idiom, to be avoided by those who would aim at distinc- 
tion in letters, or rise to eminence in the united legis- 
lature. 

Soon after this, a band of men of genius appeared, 
who studied the English classics, and imitatea their 
beauties, in the same manner as they studied the clas- 
sics of Greece and Rome. They had admirable models 
of composition lately presented to them by the writers 
of the reign of Queen Anne ; particularly in the perio- 
dical papers published by Steele, Addison, and their 
associated friends, which circulated widely through Scot- 
land, and diffused every where a taste for purity of style 
aftd sentiment, and for critical disquisition. At length, 
the Scottish writers succeeded in English composition, 
and an union was formed of the literary talents, as well 
as of the legislatures of the two nations. On this occa- 
sion the poets took the lead. While Henry Home,+ Dr 
Wallace, and their learned associates, were only laying 
in their intellectual stores, and studying to clear them- 
selves of their Scottish idioms, Thomson, Mallet, and 
Hamilton of Bangour, liad made their appearance before 
the pubUc, and been enrolled on the list of English poets. 
The writers in prose followed — a numerous and powerful 
band — and, poured their ample stores into the general 
stream of British literature. Scotiand possessed her 
four universities before the accession of James to the 
English throne. Immediately before the union, she 
acquired her parochial schools. These establifdiments 
combining happily together, made the elements of know- 

♦^ For example, the Authors of the DeUd» Footarum Scoto- 
rum, dec 
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ledge of easy acquisition, and presented a direct path 
by which the ardent student might be carried along 
into the recesses of science or learning. As civil broik 
ceased, and faction and prejudice gradually died away, 
a wider field was opened to literary ambition, and the 
influence of the Scottish institutions for instruction, on 
the productions of the press, became more and more 
apparent. 

It seems, indeed, probable, that the establishment of 
the parochial schools produced efifects on the rural muse 
of Scotland also, which have not hitherto been suspected, 
and which, though less splendid in their nature^ are not, 
however, to be regarded as trivial, whether we consider 
the happiness or the morals of the people. 

There is some reason to believe, that the original in- 
habitants of the British isles possessed a peculiar and 
an interesting species of music, which being banished 
from the plains by the successive invasions of the Sax- 
ons, Danes, and Normans, was preserved with the na- 
tive race, in the wilds of Ireland and in the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales. The Irish, the Scottish, and 
the Welsh music, differ indeed from each other, but 
the difference may be considered as in dialect only, and 
probably produced by the influence of time, and like the 
different dialects of their common language. If this 
conjecture be true, the Scottish music must be more 
immediately of a Highland origin, and the Lowland 
tunes, though now of a character somewhat distinct, 
must have descended from the mountains in remote 
ages. Whatever credit may be given to conjectures, 
evidently involved in great uncertainty, there can be 
no doubt that the Scottish peasantry have been long in 
possession of a number of songs and ballads composed 
in their native dialect, and suns to their native music. 
The subjects of these compositions were such as most 
interested the simple inhabitants, and in the succession 
of time varied probably as the condition of society varied. 
During the separation and the hostility of the two na- 
tions, these songs and ballads, as far as our imperfect 
documents enable us to judge, were chiefly warlike ; 
such as the Huntis of Cheviot, and the Battle of Harlaw. 
After the union of the two crowns, when a certain de- 
gree of peace and of tranquillity took place, the rural 
muse of Scotland breathed in softer accents. " In the 
want of real evidence respecting the history of our 
songs," says Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre, " recourse may 
be had to conjecture. One would be disposed to think, 
that the most beautiful of the Scottish tunes were clothed 
with new words after the union of the crowns. The in- 
habitants of the borders, who had formerly been war- 
riors from choice, and husbandmen from necessity, 
either quitted the coimtry,' or were transformed into 
real shepherds, easy in their circumstances, and satis- 
fied with their lot. Some sparks of that spirit of chivalry 
for which they are celebrated by Froissart, remained, 
sufficient to inspire elevation of sentiment and gallantry 
towards the fair sex. The familiarity and kindness 
which had long subsisted between the gentry and the 
peasantry, could not all at once be obliterated, and this 
connexion tended to sweeten rural life. In this state 
of innocence, ease, and tranquillity of mind, the love of 
poetry and music would still maintain its ground, though 
it would naturally assume a form congenial to the more 
peaceful state of society. The minstrels, whose metri- 
cal tales used once to rouse the borderers like the 
trumpet's sound, had been, by an order of the legisla- 
ture (in 1579), classed with rogues and vagabonds, and 
attempted to be suppressed. Knox and his disciples 
influenced the Scottish parliament, but contended in 
vain with her rural muse. Amidst our Arcadian vales, 
probably on the banks of the Tweed, or some of its 
tributary streams, one or more original geniuses may 
have arisen, who were destined to give a new turn to 
the taste of their countrymen. They would see that 
the events and pursuits which chequer private life were 
the proper subjects for popular poetry. Love, which 
had formerly held a divided sway with glory and am- 
bition, became now the master passion of the soul. To 
Dourtrsy in lively and delicate colours, though with a 
hasty hAnd, the hopea and feara that agitate the breast 



of the love-sick swain, or forlorn maiden, affords ampid 
scope to the rural poet. Love-songs of which Tibullns 
himself would not have been ashamed,, might be com- 
posed by an uneducated rustic with a slight tincture of 
letters ; or if in these songs the character of the rustic 
be sometimes assumed, the truth of character, and the 
language of nature, are preserved. With unaffected 
simplicity and tenderness, topics are urged, most likely 
to soften the heart of a ciniel and coy mistress, or to 
regain a fickle lover. Even in such a« are of a melan- 
choly cast, a ray of hope breaks through, and dispels 
the deep and settled gloom which characterises the 
sweetest of the Highland luenigs, or vocal airs. Nor 
are these songs all plaintive ; many of them are lively 
and humorous, and some appear to us coarse and inde- 
licate. They seem, however, genuine descriptions of 
the manners of an energetic and sequestered people in 
their hours of mirth and festivity, though in their por- 
traits some objects are brought into open view, which 
more fastidious painters would have thrown into shade. 
As those rural poets sang for amusement, not for gain, 
their effusions seldom exceeded a love-song, or a ballad 
of satire or humour, which, like the works of the elder 
minstrels, were seldom committed to writing, but trea- 
sured up in the memory of their friends and neighbours. 
Neither known to the learned nor patronised by the 
great, these rustic bards lived and ^ed in obscurity; 
and by a strange fatality, their story, and even their 
very names, have been forgotten.* Wben proper models 
for pastoral songs were produced, there would be no 
want of imitators. To succeed in this species of com- 
position, soundness of understanding, and sensibility of 
heart, were more requisite than flights of imagination 
or pomp of numbers. Great changes have certainly 
taken place in Scottish song- writing, though we cannot 
trace the steps of this change ; and few of the pieces 
admired in Queen Mary's time are now to be discovered 
in modem collections. It is possible, though not pro- 
bable, that the music may have remained neariy the 
same, though the words to the tunes were entirely new- 
modelled."+ 

These conjectures are highly ingenious. It cannot, 
however, be presumed, that the state of ease and tran- 
quillity described by Mr Ramsay, took place among the 
Scottish peasantry immediately on the union of the 
crowns, or indeed during the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century. The Scottish nation, through all its 
ranks, was deeply agitated by the civil wars, and the re- 
ligious persecutions which succeeded each other in that 
disastrous period ; it was not till after the revolution in 
1688, and the subsequent establishment of their beloved 
form of church government, that the peasantry of the 
Lowlands enjoyed comparative repose ; and it is since 
that period that a great number of the most admired 
Scottish songs have been produced, though the tunes 
to which they are sung are in general of much greater 
antiquity. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
peace and security derived from the Revolution and the 
Union, produced a favourable change on the rustic 
poetry of Scotland ; and it can scarcely be doubted, that 
the institution of parish schools in 1696, by which a 
certain degree of instruction was diffused universally 
among the peasantry, contributed to this happy effect. 
Soon after this appeared Allan Ramsay, the Scottish 
Theocritus. He was bom on the high mountains that 
divide Clydesdale and Annandale, in a small hamlet by 
the banks of Glengonar, a stream which descends into 
the Clyde. The ruins of this hamlet are still shovm to 
the inquiring traveller, J He was the son of a peasant, 
and probably received such instruction as his parish- 
school bestowed, and the poverty of his parents ad- 

* In the Pepys collection, there are a few Scottish songs of the 
last century, but the names of the authors are not preserved. 

t Extract of a letter from Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre to the 
Editor, Sept. 11, 1799.— In the Bee, vol. iL is a communication to 
Mr Ramsay, under the signature of J. Runcde, which enters 
into this subject somewhat more at large. In that paper he gives 
his reasons for questioning the antiquity of many of the most 
celebrated Scottish songs. 

% 8«« GompbeU's History of Poetry !n Scotland, p. 180. 
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mitted.* Ramsay madd his appearance in Edinburgh 
in the beginning of the present century, in the humble 
diaraeter of an apprentice to a barber, or peruke-maker ; 
he was then fourteen or fifteen years of age. By degrees 
he acquired notice for his social disposition, and his 
talent for the composition of verses in the Scottish 
tdaoTo. ; and, changing his profession for that of a book- 
seller, he became intimate with many of the literary, 
as well as of the gay and fashionable characters of his 
time.'t* Having published a volume of poems of his own 
in 1721, which was favourably received, he undertook 
to make a collection of ancient Scottish poems, under 
the title of The Everereen, and was afterwards encou- 
laged to present to the world a collection of Scottish 
songs. ** From what sources he procured them," says 
Mr Bamsay of Ochtertyre, ^ whether from tradition or 
manuscript, is uncertain. As in the Evergreen he 
made some rash attempts to improve on the originals 
of his ancient poems, he probably used still greater 
freedom with the songs and ballads. The truth can- 
not, however, be known on this point, till manuscripts 
(tf the songs printed by him more ancient than the pre- 
mit century, shall be produced, or access be obtained 
to his own papers, if they are still in existence. To 
several tunes which either wanted words, or had words 
that were improper or imperfect, he, or his friends, 
ftdapted verses worthy of the melodies they accom- 
panied, worthy indeed of the golden age. These verses 
were perfectly intelligible to every rustic, yet justly 
admired by persons of taste, who regarded them as the 
genuine ofi^ring of the pastoral muse. In some re- 
qtects, Bamsay had advantages not possessed by poets 
writing in the Scottish dialect in our days. Songs in the 
dialect of Cumberland or Lancashire could never be 
popular, because these dialects have never been spoken 
by persons of fashion. But till the middle of the pre- 
sent century, every Scotsman, from the peer to the 
peasant, spoke a truly Doria language. It is true, the 
English moralists and poets were by this time read by 
every person of condition, and considered as the stan- 
dards for polite composition. But as national preju- 
dioes were still strong, the busy, the learned, the gay, 
and the fur, continued to speak their native dialecl^ 
and that with an elegance and poignancy, of which 
Scotsmen of the present day can have no just notion. 
I am old enough to have conversed with Mr Spittal, of 
Leuchat, a scholar and a man of fashion, who survived 
all the members of the Union Parliament, in which he 
had a seat. His pronunciation and phraseology differed 
as much £rom the common dialect, as the language of 
St James's from that of Thames Street. Had we re- 
tained a court and parliament of our own, the tongues 
of the two sister-kmgdoms would indeed have differed 
Uke the Castilian and Portuguese ; but each would have 
had its own classics, not in a single branch, but in the 
whole circle of literature. 

Ramsay associated with the men of wit and fashion 
of his day, and several of them attempted to write poetry 
in his manner. Persons too idle or too dissipated to 
Aink of compositions that required much exertion, 
succeeded very happily in malune tender sonnets to 
fiivourite tunes in compliment to l£eir mistresses, and, 
transforming themselves into impassioned shepherds, 
caught the language of the characters they assumed. 
Thus, about the year 1731, Robert Crawford of Auchi- 

* The father of Ramsay was, it is said, a workman in the lead- 
mines of the Earl of Hopetoun, at Lead-hills. The workmen in 
those mines at present are of a very superior character to miners 
in general. They have only six hours of labour in the day, and 
have time for reading. They have a common library, supported 
by contribution, containing several thousand volumes. When 
this was instituted, I have not learnt. These miners are said to 
be of a very sober and moral character. Allan Ramsay, when 
very^onng, is supposed to have been a washer of ore in these 
mines. 

i ** He was coeval with Joseph Mitchell, and his club cXtmaU 
^ts, who, about 1719, published a very poor miscellany, to which 
Dr Toung, the author of the Night Thoughts, prefixed a copy of 
'^^sn»,**—ExiraU of a JMcrfrom Mr Bamsajf qf Othkrtyi-e 4o the 
mtor. 



names wrote the modem song of Tweed Side,* which 
has been so much admired. In 1743, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
the first of our lawyers who both spoke and wrote 
English elegantly, composed, in the character of a love- 
sick swain, a beautiful song, beginning " My sheep I ne- 
glected, I lost my sheep-hook," on the marriage of his 
mistress, Miss Forbes, with Ronald Crawford. And 
about twelve years afterwards, the sister of Sir Gilbert 
wrote the ancient words to the tune of the Flowers of 
the Forest,f and supposed to allude to the battle of 
Flowden. In spite of the double rhyme, it is a sweet, 
and, though in some parts allegorical, a natural expres- 
sion of national sorrow. The more modem words to the 
same tune, beginning, " I have seen the smiling of fortune 
beguiling," were written long before by Mrs Cockbum, 
a woman of great wit, who outlived all the first group 
of literati of the present century, all of whom were very 
fond of her. J I was delighted with her company, though, 
when I saw her, she was very old. Much did she know 
that is now lost. 

In addition to these instances of Scottish songs pro- 
duced in the earlier part of the present century, may 
be mentioned the ballad of Hardiknute, by Lady Ward- 
law ; the ballad of William and Margaret ; and the song 
entitled the Birks of Endermay, by Mallet ; the love- 
song, beginning, " For ever fortune, wilt thou prove," 
produced by the youthful muse of Thomson ; and the 
exquisite pathetic ballad, the Braes of Yarrow, by 
Hamilton of Bangour. On the revival of letters in Scot- 
land, subsequent to the Union, a very general taste 
seems to have prevailed for the national songs and music. 
" For many years," says Mr Ramsay, " the singing of 
songs was the great delight of the higher and middle 
order of the people, as well as of the peasantry ; and 
though a taste for Itolian music has interfered with this 
amusement, it is still very prevalent. Between forty 
and fifty years ago, the common people were not only 
exceedingly fond of songs and ballads, but of metrical 
history. Often have I, in my cheerful mom of youth, 
listened to them with delight, when reading or reciting 
the exploits of Wallace and Bruce against the southrons. 
Lord Hailes was wont to call Blind Harry their bible, 
he being their great favourite next to the Scriptures. 
When, therefore, one in the vale of life felt the first 
emotions of genius, he wanted not models sui generis. 
But though the seeds of poetry were scattered with a 
plentiful hand among the Scottish peasantry, the pro- 
duct was probably like that of pears and apples — of a 
thousand that spring up, nine hundred and fifty are so 
bad as to set the teeth on edge ; forty-five or more are 
passable and useful ; and the rest of an exquisite flavour. 
Allan Ramsay and Bums are wildings of this last de- 
scription. They had the example of ihe elder Scottish 
poets ; they were not without the aid of the best Eng- 
lish writers ; and, what was of still more importance, 
they were no strangers to the book of nature, and to 
the book of God." 

From this general view, it is apparent that Allan 
Ramsay may be considered as in a great measure the 
reviver of the rural poetry of his country. His collec- 
tion of ancient Scottish poems, under the name of The 
Evergreen, his collection of Scottish songs, and his own 
poems, the principal of which is the Gentle Shepherd, 
have been universally read among the peasantry of his 
country, and have in some degree superseded the ad- 
ventures of Bruce and Wallace, as recorded by Barbour 
and Blind Harry. Bums was well acquainted with all 
these Ho had also before him the poems of Fergusson 
in the Scottish dialect, which have been produced in 
our own times, and of which it will be necessary to give 
a short account. 

Fergusson was born of parents who had it in their 
power to procure him a liberal education — a circum- 
stance, however, which in Scotland imphes no very high 
rank in society. From a well-written and apparently 
authentic account of his life,§ we learn that he spent 

* Beginnhig, ** What beauties does Flora disclose I" 

t Beginning, " I have heard a lilting at our ewes' milking.** 

i [Mrs Ckwkbum died in Edinburgh, November 32, 1794.] 

§ In the Supplement to tliA¥!ac:^^VcrssAJai'^'<^c«sn!ikK». ^e^K^ifiiai:^ 
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six years at the schools of Edinbuij^h and Dundee) and 
several years at tiie universities of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews. It appears that he was at one time destined 
for the Scottish church ; but, as he advanced towards 
manhood, he renounced that intention, and at Edinburgh 
entered the office of a writer to the signet— a title which 
designates a separate and higher order of Scottish at- 
tomies. Fergusson had sensibility of mind, a warm 
and generous heart, and talents for society of the most 
attractive kind. To such a man no situation could be 
more dangerous than that in which he was placed. The 
excesses into which he was led impaired his feeble con- 
stitution, and he sank under them in the month of 
October 1774, in his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. 
Bums was not acquainted with the poems of this youth- 
ful genius when he himself began to write poetry ; and 
when he first saw them, he had renounced the muses. 
But while he resided in the town of Irvine, meeting 
withFergusson's Scottish Poems, he informs us that he 
" strung his lyre anew with emulating vigour." Touched 
by the sympathy originating in kindred genius, and in 
the forebodings of similar fortune, Bums regarded Fer- 
gosson with a partial and an affectionate admiration. 
Over his grave he erected a monument, as has already 
been mentioned ; and his poems he has, in several in- 
stances, made the subjects of his imitation. 

From this account of the Scottish poems known to 
Bums, those who are acquainted with them will see 
that they are chiefly humorous or pathetic, and under 
one or other of these descriptions most of his own poems 
will class. Let us compare him with his predecessors 
under each of these poikts of view, and close our exa- 
mination with a few general observations. 

It has frequentiy been observed, that Scotland has 
produced, comparatively speaking, few writers who have 
excelled in humour. But this observation is true only 
when applied to those who have continued to reside in 
their own country, and have confined themselves to com- 
^ position in pure English ; and, in these circumstances, 
it admits of an easy explanation. The Scottish poets 
who have written in the dialect of Scotland, have been 
at all times remarkable for dwelling on subjects of hu- 
mour, in which, indeed, many of them have excelled. 
It would be easy to show, that the dialect of Scotland 
having become provincial, is now scarcely suited to the 
more elevated kinds of poetry. If we may believe that 
the poem of Christis Kirk of the Grene was written by 
James I. of Scotland,* this accomplished monarch, who 
had received an English education under the direction 
• of Henry IV., and who bore arms under his gallant 
successor, gave the model on which the greater part of 
the humorous productions of the rustic muse of Scot- 
land has been formed. Christis Kirk of the Grene was 
reprinted by Ramsay somewhat modernised in the or- 
thography, and two cantos were added by him, in which 
he attempts to carry on the design. Hence the poem 
of King James is usually printed in Ramsay's works. 
The royal bard describes, in the first canto, a rustic 
dance, and afterwards a contention in archery, ending 
in an affray. Ramsay relates the restoration of con- 
cord, and the renewal of the rural sports, with the hu- 
mours of a country wedding. Though each of the poets 
describes the manners of his respective age, yet in the 

whole piece there is a very sufficient uniformity a 

striking proof of the identity of character in the Scot- 
tish peasantry at the twoperiods, distant from each other 
three hundred years. It is an honourable distinction 
to this body of men, that their character and manners, 
very little embellished, have been found to be susceptible 
of an amusing and interesting species of poetry ; and 
it must appear not a little curious, that the single nation 
of modern Europe which possesses an original rural 
poetry, should have received the model, followed by 
their rustic bards, from the monarch on the throne. 

' * Notwithstanding the evidence produced on this subject by 

Mr Tytler, the Editor acknowledges his being somewhat of a 

sceptic on this point Sir David Dalrymple inclines to the opi- 

xi/aa that it waa written hy his successor, James Y. There are 

dtmcuia^ attending tbia aappoaltion also. Bat on the 'subject 

ofScottiaii antiquities, tbe Editor is an incompetent judge. 



The two additional cantos to Christis Kirk of the, 
Grene, written by Bamsay, though objectionable in 
point of delicacy, are among the happiest of his pro- 
ductions. His chief excellence, indeed, lay in the de- 
scription of rural characters, incidents, and sceneiy; 
for he did not possess any very high powers either of 
imagination or of imderatan&g. He was well ao- 
quamted with the peasantry of Scotland, their lives and 
opinions. The subject was in a great measure new; 
his talents were equal to the subject ; and he has shown 
that it may be happily adapted to pastoral poetry. In 
his Gentle Shepherd, the characters are delineatioDs 
from nature, the descriptive parts are in the genuine 
style of beautiful simplicity, the passions and affections 
of rural life are finely pourtrayed, and the heart is plea- 
singly interested in the happiness that is bestowed on 
innocence and virtue. Throughout the whole there is 
an air of reality which the most careless reader cannot 
but perceive ; and, in fact, no poem ever perhaps ac- 
quired so high a reputation, in which truth received so 
Uttie embelluhment from the imagination. In his pas- 
toral songs, and in his rural tales, Ramsay appears to 
less advantage indeed, but still with considerable at- 
traction. The story of the Monk and tbe Miller^s Wife, 
though somewhat Ucentious, may rank with the happiest 
productions of Prior or La Fontaine. But when he 
attempts subjects from higher life, and aims at pore 
English composition, he is feeble and iminteresting, and 
seldom even reaches mediocrity.* Neither are his fa- 
miliar epistles and elegies in the Scottish dialect entitled 
to much approbation. Though Fergusson had hi^er 
powers of imagination than Ramsay, his genius was not 
of the highest order ; nor did his learning, which was 
considerable, improve his genius. His poems written 
in pure English, in which he often foUows classical 
models, though superior to the En gl ish poems of Ram- 
say,* seldom rise above mediocrity; but in those com- 
posed in the Scottish dialect he is often very succecasfcil. 
He was in general, however, less happy than Ramsay 
in the subj^ts of his muse. As he spent the greater 
part of his life in Edinburgh, and wrote for his amuse- 
ment in the intervals of business or dissipation, his 
Scottish poems are chiefly founded on the incidents of a 
town life, which, though tiiey are susceptible of humour, 
do not admit of those delineations of scenery and man- 
ners, which vivify the rural poetry of Ramsay, and which 
so agreeably amuse the fancy and interest the heart. 
The town-eclogues of Fergusson, if we may so deno- 
minate them, are, however, fiiithfal to nature, and often 
distinguished by a very happy vein of humour. His 
poems entitied The Daft Days, The King's Birth-day in 
Edinburgh, Leith Races, and the Hallow Fair, will jus- 
tify this character. In these, particularly in the Jast, 
he imitated Christis Kirk of tiie Grene, as Ramsay had 
done before him. His Address to the iSron Kirk Bell is 
an exquisite piece of humour, which Bums has scarcely 
excelled. In appreciating the genius of Fergusson, it 
ought to be recollected, that his poems are the caieless 
effusions of an irregular though amiable young man, 
who wrote for the periodical papers of the day, and 
who died in early youth. Had his life been prolonged 
under happier circumstances of fortune, he would pro- 
bably have risen to much higher reputation. He m^ht 
have excelled in rural poetry ; for though his professed 
pastorals on the established Sicilian model are stale and 
uninteresting. The Farmer's Ingle,f which may be con- 
sidered as a Scottish pastoral, is the happiest of all his 
productions, and certainly was the prototype of the Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night. Fergusson, and more especially 
Bums, have shown that the character and manners of 
the peasantry of Scotland, of the present times, are as 
well adapted to poetry as in the days of Ramsay, or of 
the author of Christis Kirk of the Grene. 

The humour of Bums is of a richer vein than that of 
Ramsay or Fergusson, both of whom, as he himself in- 
forms us, he had '^ frequentiy in his eye, but rather 
with a view to kindle at their flame, tlum to servile imi- 
tation." His descriptive powers, whetiier the objects 

* See the Morning IntervieWi Ac. 
\ The'FaTm«t*a'F\i«Bi!3L«. 
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o wbieh tfaey are ranplofed be comic or serious, uii- 
_itkte or ■"*"'""'"! aro of the highest order. A eape- 
xlcni^ of this .load is essential to every apecies of 
poe&al Gxedlenoe. In one of hia earlier poems, his 



^ IB to be to inculcate a lesson of cc 

on tiie lower dMses of society, by stiowiog tliat thoir 
■opeiioTB are neither mnch better nor happier than 
themselves; and this be choosoe to execute io the form 
el a dialogne between two doga. Ua introduces this 
dialogue by an acooant of the persons and charactera 
of the q)eiieTS. The first, whom he haa named Casar, 
is a dt^ of condition : — 

■' Hta l«Aed. leuac'd, brawbFMiooIlar. 

Hi^-bred (bough he is, be is, however, full of conde- 

"Atldiki 

Nas tawted tjiie, tbo' as i 

But be wad Blaat, u glad 




Never were laa dogs so exquisitely 'delineated. Their 
gunbola befbre they ut down to moralise are described 
with an equal degree of luppinees ; and through tho 
nhole dialogue, the cbaracter, aa well as tho dMereut 
condition of the two speakers, is kept in view. The 
weech of Lualh, in which he enumerates tho comforts 
rf the poor, gives the following account of their merri- 
ment on the iiiBt day of the year : — 

" ThatmecTjdaf tbejtu.lHSliu. 

Tbey bar tha door on frost)' wln'i ; 

And ebeAs a heart-iuBpirlDg Bt«m ; 
The luatln pipe, and snoeshin mill, 
Aio blinded round trl' Hght giuid will ! 
Tbo cantor auld folks CTaoJitn crousc. 

My b«Tl bus been bub fain to Bfta Onaa, 
Ttal IJWjn *ao batldl «t ttn*" 
Of all the unimala who havB moralised on homan 

iSkira since the daya of j^^p, tho dog 

entitled to this privilege, aa well from his supeHor aa- 
ndty BB from hia being, more than any other, tbr 
friend and aasociato of man. The dogs of Bums, cx- 
tepting in their talent for moraliMng, arc downright 
ia^ ; and not like the horses of Swift, or the Hind and 
Puther of Dryden, men in the shape of brutes. It is 
this drcmnstanco that heightens Mie humour of tho 
dialogne. The " twa dogs" are constantly kept before 
our eyes, and the contrast between their nirm and cha' 



the poct'a satire. Though in thia poem the chief ex- 
nllence may be conudered as humour, yet great talents 
U* (Usplayed in ita composition ; tho happiest poweis 
frf description, and the deepest inught into the human 
bearl.* It is seldom, however, mat the humour of 
Buma appears in so simple a form. The liveliness of 
lus sensibility frequently impels him to Introduce into 
'-'-'- ' I of humour emotions of tenderness or of pity j 
occasion admits, he ia sometimes carried on 

higher poners of imagination. In sach 

1 poem flnt appeared, i 



instanoee, he leares tbe'wde^ of Bamnr and of F(t> 
gnaaon, and asBoctates himself with the maalers of Eog- 
lish poetry, whose language be frequently awmttsB. 

Of tho union of tenderness ana humour, exanqdea 
may be found in The Death and Ihing Words of poor 
Madie, in The Anld Farmer's New-Year'a Honmw 
Salutation to hia More Maggie, and in many of hfi 
other poems. The pnuae of whisky is a &voarite nib- 
jert with Boms. To thia ha dedicatea bbl n 
Scotch Drink. After mentioning its cheering in 
in a variety of sitoations, he describes, wiw «in gulm 
KvelinesB and power of ^cy, its stimDlating elfeota on 
the bladtsmith woiling at his fbrga :-~ 



TiU blDok and Btuddie liog and leel 
Wr dlimme olamoiir." 
On another occasion,* dioosing to exalt whisky 
above wine, he introdoces a comparisan between fln 
uativea of more genial dimes, to whom tiie vine fnT. 
oishee their beverago, and his own countrymen who 
drink the spirit of malt. The description of the Scot*- 

"But bring a Bootoimn ftae hta hill. 



Again, however, he sinks into humour, and concludes 
the poem witb the fallowing most laughable but most 
irreverent apostrophe :— 

" Scotland, my anld, nspected mlthw ! T 
Tbo" whrlM yo molatffy jonr leatbor. 



^Vnddn and irAifjEj/ gB 



jthegithm^ 







Of thia union of hnmour with tho higher powera of 
imagination, instances may be found in the poem en- 
titled Death and Dr Hornbook, and in aJmoat every 
stanza of the Address to the Deii, oucof thehappjestitf 
his productions. After reproaching this terrible being 
with oU bis ^' doings*' and misdeeds, in the coarse of 
which he passes through a series of Scottish aupersti- 
tions, and rises at times into a high strain of pootry, he 
conclades this address, delivered in a, tone of great &- 
miliarity, not altogether unmixed with apprdtenMOn, 
in the following words: — 

" But, {HiB-fa-w»l, anld Niokie-liai ! 

Oh wad jwi tak a Ihought and man'l 

aim bao a Btako— 
I'm was to thhik upon yon dea 

E'eofOryoutiako!" 

Humour and tenderness are here so happily intermixed, 

that it ia impossible to say which preponderates, -i 

Fergusson wrote a di^ogue between the Causeway ' 

and the Plainstonesf of Edinburgh. This probably 

snggestcd ia Bums his dialogue between the Old and_ 

tho New Bridge over the river Ayr.§ The nature of"-' 

such subjects requires that they shall be treated bumo- 

>usly, and Fergusson has attempted nothing beyond 

lis. Though tile Causeway and the Plainstones talk 

) attempt is made to personify tho speakers. 

Tbo Author'! Eanuat C17 and Fnjer to the Bootch Bepro- 



A " ondie"* heard the conTersatioii, and reported it to 
ths poet- 

In the dialogues between the Brigi of Ayr, Bums 
hlDuelf is the andilor, and the time tad occiteiaa on 
which it occurred is related with great drcmnBtan- 
tiaiily. The poet, " pressed by care," or " inspired by 
whim," had left his bed in the town of Ayr, and 
wandered oat alone in the darkneaB and sohtude of a 
wLDter-nJght, to the mouth of the river, where the still- 
neaa waa interrupted only by the rushing aound of the 
influi of the tide. It was after midnight. The dungeon- 
clockf had struck two, and the Boond had been repeated 
by Wallace Tawer.f All else was hnshed. The moon 
shone brightly, and 

Crept gmlb-orniling, o'er tie gUttertng Btrmm." 
In this situation the listening bard bears the "clanging 
Bugh" of wingB moving through the air, and speedily he 
perceives two beings reared, the one on the Old, the 
other on the New Bridge, whose form and attire he 
describes, and whose conversation with each other he 
rehearses. These genii enter info a comparison of (he 
respective edifices over which they preside, and after- 
wards, as is usual between the old and young, compare 
modem characters and manners with those of past 
times. They differ, as may be expected, and taunt and 
scold each other in broad Scoteh. Thia conversation, 
which is certainly humorous, may be considered as the 
proper business of the poem. As the debate runs high, 
and threatens serious cousemienceE, all at once It is 
interrupted by a new scene of wonders : — 
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A Mt? tmla BpiKsr'd In ardeT trlshl ; 
AdDwn theglitteilBg stream Ibrj teUij da 
Blight lo the moon Ihelr vailona dms« gl 

The Infant tee Kam bent baieath th^ fs 
WbUe aita ot KOnXrela; arncBig Ihem luni 
And ^u! .ennobling Barda hen^ dittlea m 



"The Genius of Iho Stroam tn (mnt appears— 

A veaerahlB chief, advano'd In yean i 

nil hoary head with watFr-1ili« orown'd, 

B[i manlj leg with garter-tangle bound." 
Next folio w a numbecof other allegorical beings, among 
whom are the four seasons, Rural Joy, Plenty, Hospi- 
tality, and Courage. 



n of Stair: 



poem, irregular and imperfect be it is, displays 
and powerful talents, and may servo to illustrate 
us of Bums. In pBTticiilor, it aflbrds a striking 
' of his being carried beyond his original pu 
powers of imagination, 
kson'a poem, the Flainstones and Causewi 
characters of the different persons wl 
walked npon them. Bums probably conceived, thi , 
by a dialogue between the Old and New Bridge, lie might 
form a homorous contrast between ancient and modem 
manners in the town of Ayr. Such a dialogue coiiid 
only be supposed te pass in the stillness of night ; and 
this led our poet into a description of a midnight scene, 
which excited in a high degree the powers of his ima- 
gination. Dui^g the whole dialogue the scenery is 
present to his fancy, and at length it suggests to him a 
lairy dance of ae'rial beings, under the beams of the 
moon, by which the wrath of the Genii of the Brigs of 
Ayr is appeased. 

Incongruous as the different parts of tbis poem are, 
it is not on incongruity that displeases ; and we have 
only to regret that the poe: did not bestow a little pains 
in making the flgures more correct, and in smoothing 



pose by tl 
InFerj 



The epistles of Barns, in which may be incladed bla 
DedicsUon to G. H. Esq., discover, hke hia other writ- 
ings, the powers of a superior understanding. They 
diqitay d^ insight into human nature, a gsy and happy 
stnin of reflection, great independence of sentiment 
and generosity of heart. It is to be regretted, that, in 
his Holy Fair, and in some of his other poems, hia hu- 
mour degenerates into personal satire, and that it is 
not snfSciently guarded in other respects. The Hal- 
loween of Bums is free from every objection of this 
sort. It is interesting, not merely from ito humormB 
description of manners, bat as it records the spells and 
charms used on the celebration of a festiv^, now, eves 
in Scotland, laUIng into neglect, but which was once 
observed over the greater part of Britain ,uid Irelajid.* 
These charms ore supposed to atford an inaight ioM 



ling one of the qwils, 

gooutbymoonhght to dip her shift«leeve into a Btmm 
runniriff towards th^ unith.'f It was not necessary Utr 
Bums to give a description of this stream. Bnt itwu 
the character of his ardent mind to pour forth not 
merelywhatthc occasion required, but what is admitted; 
and the temptation to describe so beautiful a natnril 
object by moonlight, was not to be resisted — 
" Whylffl owre a linn the Durnie pUya, 

As through the glen 11 wimpl't -, 
Whjlei round a rocky tcaur it alraye i 

Whyles in a wieUt dlmpl'l ; 
Whjta gUller-d lo the nightly raja, 

Wt' btdceiiDg, dancing daifczlo ; 
Wh^M cookit nndemeath the bras. 



Those who understand the Scottish dialect will allow 
this to be one of tlie finest instances of description which 
the records of poetry afford. Though of a very different 
nature, it may be compared in point of excellence with 
Thomson's descripdon of a river awollen by the rain 
of winter, bursting through the streights Uiat cnnfiiM 
its torrent, " boiling, wheeling, ■ 
along.! 

In pastoral, or, to speak more correctly, in furil poetij 
of a serious nature. Bums excelled e([ual[y' as In lliit 
of aTiSjaoious kind; and, using less of the Scotti«li 



unhand thnnderiug 



dress to a Mouse, whose nest was turned up with the 
plough, should be considered as serious or comic. Be this 
as it may, the poem is one of the happiest and most 
finished of his productions. If we smile at tho " bick- 
ering brattle" of this Uttle Hying animal, it is a smils 
of tenderness and piy'. The descriptive part is admi- 
rable ; the moral refleclions beautiful, and arising di- 
rectly out of the occasion ; and in the conclusion diere 
is a deep melancholy, a sentiment of doubt and dread, 
that rises to tho sublime. The address to a Mountain 
Daisy, turned down with the plough, is a poem of the 
same nature, though somewhat infcrior in point of ori- 
ginality, as well aa in the interest produced. To extract 
out of incidents so common, and seemingly so trivial as 
these, so fine a train of sentiment and imagery, is the 
surest proof, OS well as the most brilliant triumph, of 
original genius. The Vision, in two cantos, from which 
a beautiful extract is taken by Mr Mackenzie, in the 
H7th number of The Lounger, is a poem of gre«t and 
various excellence. The opening, in which the poet 
describes hisown state of mind, retiring in the evening, 
wearied from the labours of the day, to moralise on bu 
conduct and prospects, is truly interesting. The cham- 
ber, if wo may BO term it, in which he sits down to muse, 
is ao exquisite painting; 

" There. Unely, bj the Ingla cheek 



celebrvted- It la not quite In di 
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■s of Bnnu — he however Bnceeeds. Coila enters, 

her conotenaDce, attitude, uiil dreae, unlike those 
ther Bpiritiul beingB, are distinctl; ponrtrayed. To 

paintiDg on her mantle, on which is depicted the 
tt BtrikiDg soenery, M weU as the most distiDgaisfaed 
nurtem, oi his n^ve conatry, Bome exceptions may 
nade. The mantle of Coils, Uke the cup ot Thyrsis,* 
. the shield of Achilles, is too much crowded witii 
TBB, and some nf the objects represented upon it are 
rcelv admiBBible, according to the principles of de- 
I. The generous temperament of BDms ted him into 
M exuberances. lu his second edition ho onlaiged 

Dumber of figures originally introduced, that ho 
^ht include objects to which he was attached by 
timente of aflbction, gratitude, or patrioliBm. The 
end doan, or canto, of this poem, in which Coila 
cribes ber own natore and oceupadoas, particularly 
' superintendenoa of hie infant genius, and in which 

reconciles him to the character of a bard, is an 
Bated and eolemn strain of poetrj, ranking in all 
pects, excepting the harmony of ntmibers, with tlie 
her productions of the English muse. The conclud- 

stanza, coiupared with tiiat already quoted, will 
■w to what a height Burns rises in this poeni) from 

point at which ho set out : 



Tbs pollBtied IcavM. and berrlH red. 

Did ruiCliDS play : 
And, like a poaBlng thought, ahc Bed 

In various poems. Bums has exhibited tno picture 
a mind under the deep impressions of real sorrow, 
e lament, the Ode to Ruin, Despondency, and Win- 
jaDirge, are of this character. In tho first of these 
;nis the 8th stanza, which describes a sleepless night 
01 anguish of mind, is particolarly striking. Bums 
m indulged in those melancholy views of Uie nature 
1 condition of man, which are so congenial to The 
iperament of sensibility. The poem entitled Man 
t made to Mourn, aflTords an instance of this kind, 
1 the Winter Night is of the same description. The 
; is highly characteristic, both of the temper of mind, 
1 of the condition of Bums. It begins with a de- 
ipiion of a dreadful storm on a nifdit in winter. The 
■X represents himself as lying in bed, and listening 
its howling. In this situation he naturally turns hie 
uehts to the oiorief cattle, and lill^ sheep, exposed 
bU the violence of the tempest. Having lamented 
ir fate, he proceeds in the following manner : — ' 
-' Ilk bsppLog b[n]—w«, belplen thing ! 



He pnrmiea this ixvia of reHeeUon thiwigh a vaiietj 
of parttcnlan, in the course of which he intatxluees tho 
following animated apostrophe : — 
" Ofa, ;« [ who, sank In iHd 
FMlBola 

Wbomb 
lU-ntlsfled keen nalnn^ olw^ioiis «U, 

Btretch'd do his atniw be lajrs hbn down to ileap, 
WhUi thn' the noed KKt and chlnky will, 

The strain of sentiment which runs through this 
poem is noble, though the execiition is imeqaal, and the 
versification is defective. 

Among the serious poems of Boms, The Cotter's 
Saturday Night is perhaps entitled to the first rank. 
The Faiiner*3 Ingle af-rergii«$«n evidently suggested 
the plan of this poem, as bas been already mentioned ; 
but after the phui was formed. Bums trusted enUr«i« 
to hia own powers for the execution. FergUBSOD^ 
poem is certainly very beautiful. It has all the chamn 
which depend on mral characters and maoiiersbapp''" 
ponrtrayed, and exhibited und 



hi^y 



DeUght«lm 



V be4ir ttue slog. 



Whan wnt thon coWr Uiy cUttering wtng, 
And doee tb^ oe t" 
Dther reflections of the same nature occur to bis 
ad ; and as the midnight moon "muffled with etouds" 
Its her dreary light on his window, thoughts of a 
rker and more melancholy nature crowd upon him. 
this state of mind, he hears a voice pouring through 
: gloom a solemn and plaintive strain of reflectian. 
le mourner compares the fury of the elements with 
at of man to his brother man, and finds the former 
;bt ia the balance. 



fii«side. The reception which he and his men-servanU 
receive from the careful housewife, is pleasingly de- 
scribed. After their supper is aver, they begin to talk 
on t^e rural events of the day. 



Vpf the outty-aUnl wu fonwd to ridt. 
The wHfu- Bcauld D' Dili Mai Jdn to Mde.' 
The " guidame" is next introduced as forming a 
circle round the fire, in the midst of her grandchildren, 
and while she spins from the rock, and the spindte plays 
on her " msset lap," she is relating to the young ones 
tales of witches and ghosts. The poet exclaims. 



In the meantime, the farmer, wearied with the fa- 
tigues of the day, stretches himself.at length on the 
aetfle, a sort of rustic coach, which extends on one side 
of the fire, and the cat and honse-dog leap upon it to re- 
ceive his caresses. Here resting at his ease, he given 
his directions to his men-eervants for the succeeding 
day. Tho housewife follows bis example, and gives 
her orders to the maidens. By deerees the oil in the 
cruise begins to fail, the fire runs low, sleep steals on 
this rustic group, and they move off to enjoy their peace- 
ful slumbers. The poet concludes by bestowing his 
blessings on the " husbandman and hU hia tribe." 

This is an original and tmly interesting pastoral. It 
possesses every thing required in this species of com- 
posiUon. We might have perhaps said every thing that 
it admits, had not Boms written his Cotter's Saturday 
Night. 

The cottager returning from his labours, has no ser- 
vants to accompany him, to partake of his fare, or to 
receive his instructions. The circle which he joins, is 
composed of his wife and children only ; and if it a^*^«« 
of less variety, it affords ai . ■ . . 






1 opportunity for represent- 
agly interest the affections. 



boring round his knee — the el< 
weekfy labours with the neighbouring f^mers, duti- 
fiilly depositing their littie gains with their parents, and 
receiving their father's blesBing and instructions — the 
incidents of the courtship of Jenny, their eldest danfl^- 
ter, " woman grown" — are circumstances of the most m- 
teregting kind, which are most happily delineated ; and 
after their frugal supper, the representation of these 
humble cottagers' forming a wider circle round their 
hearth, and imiting: \n \i^ -wtiTAiv^ iJL (jl(^i& '■■'^ ' 
Vb.1 moBl Aee^ tfiwluii^ lA ko-j -wtoj^i tot ts — 
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has ever preiented to the view. Bums tras admirably 
adflfptod to this delineation. lake all men of genius, he 
"mis of the temperament of devotiony and the powers of 
memory co-operated in this instance with the sensibility 
of his heart, and Ihe fervour of his imagination.* The 
Cotter's Saturday Night is tender and moral, it is solemn 
and devotional, and rises at leneth into a strain of gran- 
deur and sublhnity, which modem poetry has not sur- 
passed. The noble sentiments of patriotism with which 
it concludes, correspond with the rest of the poem. In 
no age or country have the pastoral muses breathed 
BQch elevated accents, if the Messiah of Pope be ex- 
cepted, which is indeed a pastoral in form only. It is 
to be regretted that Bums did not employ his genius on 
other subjects of the same nature, which the manners 
and customs of the Scottish peasantry would have amply 
supplied. Such poetry is not to be estimated by the de- 
cree of pleasure which it bestows ; it sinks deeply into 
uie heart, and is calculated, far beyond any other human 
means, for giving permanence to the scenes and charac- 
ters it so exquisitely describes. 

Before we conclude, it will be proper to offer a few 
observations on the lyric productions of Bums. His 
compositions of this kmd are chiefly songs, generally in 
the ScottiBh dialect, and always after the model of the 
Scottish songs, on Ihe general character and moral in- 
fluence of which some observations have already been 
offered. We may hazard a few more particular re- 
marks. 

Of the historic or heroic ballads of Scotland, it is un- 
necessary to speak. Bums has nowhere imitated them, 
a circumstance to be regretted, since in this species of 
composition, from its admitting the more terrible as 
well as the soffcer graces of poetry, he was eminently 
qualified to have excelled. The Scottish songs which 
served as a model to Bums, are, almost without excep- 
tion, pastoral, or rather rural. Such of them as are 
comic, frequently treat of a rustic courtship or a coun- 
tiy wedding ; or they describe the differences of opinion 
which arise in married life. Bums has imitated this 
species, and surpassed his models. The song, beginning 
** Husband, husband, cease your strife," may be cited 
in support of this observation.*!* His otiier comic songs 
are of equal merit. In the rural songs of Scotland, 
whether humorous or tender, the sentiments are given 
to particular characters, and very generally, the inci- 
dents are referr^ to particular scenery. This last 
drcumstance may be considered as the distinguishing 
feature of the Scottish songs, and on it a considerable 
part of their attraction depends. On all occasions the 
sentiments, of whatever nature, are delivered in the 
character of the person principally interested. K love 
be described, it is not as it is observed, but as it is felt ; 
and the passion is delineated under a particular aspect. 
Neither is it the fiercer impulses of desire that are ex- 
pressed, as in the celebrated ode of Sappho, the model 
of so many modem songs, but those gentler emotions of 
tenderness and affection, which do not entirely absorb 
the lover, but permit him to associate his emotions 
with the charms of external nature, and breathe the 
accents of purity and innocence, as well as of love. In 
these respects, the love-songs of Scotland are honour- 
ably distinguished from tiie most admired classical com- 
positions of the same kind ; and by such associations, a 
variety, as well as liveliness, is given to the represen- 
tation of this passion, which are not to be found in the 
poetry of Greece or Rome, or perhaps of any other na- 
tion. Many of the love-songs of Scotland describe 
scenes of rural courtship ; many may be considered as 
invocations from lovers to their mistresses. On such 
occasions a degree of interest and reality is given to 
the sentiments, by the spot destined to these happy in- 

* The reader will recolleot that the Cotter was Bumfi's father. 

t The dialogues between husbands and their wives, which form 

fhe sutgeots of the Scottish songs, are ahnost all ludicrous and 

satirical, and in these contests the lady is generally viotorious. 

From the collections of Mr Pinkerton, we find that the comio 

Jaaaff of Scotland deUgbted in such ropresoatations from very 

0arijr ^mea, in ber rude dramatic efforts, as well as in her rustic 



terviews being pftMaenlarifled. The loveM perhaps kneet 
at the Bush aboon Traquaur, or on the banks of Ettridc ; 
the nymphs are invoked to wander among the wilds of 
BosUn, or the woods of Invermay. Nor is the spot 
merely pointed out ; the scenery is often described as 
well as the characters, so as to present a complete pic- 
ture to the fancy.* Thus the maxim of Horace tit pkh 
tura poeMta, is £uthfhlly observed by these rostic buds, 
who are guided bv the same impulse of nature and sen- 
sibility which influenced the father of epic poetry, <m 
whose example the precept of the Roman poet was 
perhaps founded. By this means the imagination m 
employed to interest the feelings. When we do not 
conceive distinctiy, we do not sympathise deeply in any 
human affection ; and we conceive nothing m the al>- 
straot Abstraction, so useful in morals, and so essen- 
tial in science, must be abandoned when the heart is 
to be subdued by the powers of poetry or of eloquence. 
The bards of a ruder condition of society paint indivi- 
dual objects ; and hence, among other causes, the easy 
acdess tiiey obtain to the heart Greneralisation is the 
vice of poets whose learning overpowers their genius; 
of poets of a refined and scientific age. 

The dramatic style which prevafls so much in the 
Scottish songs, while it contributes greatiy to the inte- 
rest they excite, also shows that they have :ori^nated 
among a people in the earlier stages of society. Where 
this form of composition appears in songs oi a modern 
date, it indicates that they have been written after the 
ancient modeLf 

* One or two examples may illustrate this ohservation. A 
Scottish song, written ahout a hundred years ago, begins thus :- 
*' On Ettrick banks, on a summer's x^gbt 

At gloaming, when the sheep drove hame, 
I met my lassie, braw and tight. 

Come wading barefoot a' her lane : 
My heart grew light, I ran, I flang 

My arms about her lily neck. 
And kiss'd and clasped there fu' lang ; 
My words they were na mony feck.'** 
The lover, who is a Highlander, goes on to relate the langoase 
he employed with his Lowland maid to win her heart, and to 
persuade her to fly with him to the Highland hills, there toduM 
his fortune. Ilie sentiments are in themselves beautifuL But 
we feel them with double force, while we conceive that thsy iren 
addressed by a lover to his mistress, whom he mot all alone, oa 
a summer's evening, by the banks of a beautiful stoeam, vhidi 
some of us have actually seen, and which all of us can paint to 
our imagination. Let us take another example. It is now a 
nymph that speaks. Hear how she expresses herself— 
** How blythe each mom was I to see 

My swain come o'er the hill ! 
He sOdpt the bum, and flew to me, 
I met hhn with guid will." 

Here is another picture drawn by the pencil of nature. We 
see a shepherdess standing by the side of a brook, watching her 
lover as he descends the opposite hiU. He bounds lightly along ; 
he approaches nearer and nearer ; he leaps the brook, and flin 
into her arms. In the recollection of these circumstances, the 
surrounding scenery becomes endeared to the fair mourner, and 
she bursts into the following exclamation :-< 

** Oh, the broom, the bonnie bonnie broom. 

The broom of the Cowden-Knowes I 
I wish I were with my dear swain. 
With his pipe and my ewes." • 
Thus the individual spot of this happy interview is pointed oat, 
and the picture is completed. 

t That the dramatic form of writing characterises the prodac: 
tions of an early, or, what amounts to the same thing, of a rude 
stage of society, may be illustrated by a reference to the most 
andent compositions that we know of, the Hebrew seriptures, 
and the writings of Homer. The form of dialogue is adoptei in 
the old Scottish ballads even in narration, whenever the Bitua* 
tions described become interesting. This sometimes produces a 
very striking effect, of which an instance may be given froo^ 
the ballad of Edom o' Gordon, a ocnnpoeltion apparently of the 
sixteenth century. The story of the ballad is diortly this :— Hi* 
Castle of Rhodes, in the absence of its lord, is attacked hj the 
robber Edom o' Gordon. The lady stands on her defienoe, heats 
off the assailants, and wounds Gordon, who, in his rage, ordeC 
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9 Scottish songs Ave of very unequal poetical merit, 
his inequality often extends to the different parts 
) same song. Those that are humorous, or olu^ 
ristic of nuumers, have in general the merit of 
Qg nature ; those that are serious, are tender, and 
Bweetlv intere^in^, but seldom exhibit high powers 
agination, which mdeed do not essiiy find a place 
3 species of composition. The alliajice of the words 
Q Scottish songs with the music, has in some in- 
es given to ihe former a popularity, which other- 
they would not have obtamed. 
e association of the words and the music of these 
, with the more beautifiil parts of the scenery of 
md, contributes to the same effect. It has given 
not merely popularity, but permanence ; it has 
.<ted to the works of man some portion of the du- 
ty of the works of nature. If, from our imperfect 
ience of the past, we may judge with any confi- 
) respecting the future, songs of this description 
f all others least likely to die. In the chanses of 
age they may no doubt suffer change ; but the as- 
ed strain of sentiment and of music will perhaps 
re, while the clear stream sweeps down the vale 
irrow, or the yellow broom waves on Cowden- 



rea. 



e first attempts of Bums in song-writing were not 
succes^^. His habitual inattention to the exact- 
)f rhymes, and to the harmony*of numbers, arising 
kbly from l^e models on wmch his versification 
ormed, were fiaults likely to appear to more disad- 
^e in this species of composition than in any other ; 
ve may also remark, that the strength of his ima- 
ion, and the exuberance of his sensibility, were 
lifficulty restrained within the limits of gentleness, 
icy, and tenderness, which seemed to be assigned to 
)ve-songs of his nation. Bums was better adapted 
,ture for following, in such compositionB,the model 
e Grecian than of the Scottish muse. By study 
ractice, he however surmounted all these obstacles. 
s earlier songs, there is some ruggedness, but this 
lally disappears in his successive efforts ; and some 
} later compositions of this kind may be compared, 
lished delicacy, with the finest songs in our lan- 
e, while in the eloquence of sensibility they surpass 

all. 

e songs of Bums, like the models he followed and 
led, are often dramatic, and for the greater part 
ory ; and the beauties of rural nature are every 
e associated with the passions and emotions of the 
Disdaining to copy the works of others, he has 
like some poets of great name, admitted into his 
iptions exotic imagery. The landscapes he has 
ed, and the objects with which they are embellished, 
in every single instance, such as are to be found 
3 own country. In a mountainous region, espe- 
r when it is comparatively rude and naked, the 

beautiful scenery will always be found in the val- 
and on the banks of the wooded streams. Such 
)ry is peculiarly interesting at the close of a sum- 
day. As we advance northwards, the number of 
lays of summer, indeed, diminishes ; but from this 
3, as well as from the mildness of the temperature, 

istle to be set on fire. That his orders are carried into effect, 
im from the expostulation of the lady, who is represented 
nding on the battlements, and remonstrating on this bar- 
r. She is interrupted— 

** Oh then bespake her little son, 

Sate on his nourioe knee ; 
Says, * Mither dear, gi* owre this house, 

For the reek it smithers me.' 
* I wad gle a' my gowd, my childe, 

8ae wad I a* my fee, 
For ae blast o* the westUn wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee.*** 
i circumstantiality of the Soottisih loye-songs, and the dra- 
I form which prevails so generally in them, probably arises 
their being the desoendants and suooeasors of the andent 
is. Jn the beautiful modem song of Maty of Castle-Caiy, 
ramatio form has a vny happy effect The same may be 
if Donald and Flora, and Come under my Plaidie, by Uie 
author, Mr MacnieZ. 



the attrsction of the season inflreaass, and the wommmr 
night becomes still more beautifol. The greater obli* 
quity of the sun's path on the eGhptic^ prolongs the 
grateful season of twilight to the mionight hours ; and 
me shades of the evening seem to mingle with the 
morning's dawn. The rural poets of Scot^d, as may 
be exp^ted, associate in their songs the expressionB ot 
passion with the most beautiful of their scenery, in the 
fairest season of the year, and generally in those hours 
of the evening when the beauties of nature are most 
interesting.* 

To all wese adventitious drcumstanoes, on which so 
much of the effect of poetry depends, ^;reat attention is 
paid by Bums. There is scarcely a smgle song of his, 
m which particular scenery is not described, or lUlusions 
made to natural objects, remarkable for beauty or in- 
terest ; and though his descriptions are not so full as 
are sometimes met with in the older Scottish songs, 
they are in the highest degree appropriate and interest- 
ing. Instances in proof of this might be quoted from 
the LeaRig,Highland Mary,the Soldier's Ketum, Logan 
Water; from that beautiful pastoral, Bonnie Jean, and 
a great number of others. Occasionally the force of 
his genius carries him beyond the usual boundaries of 
Scottish song, fmd the natural objects introduced have 
more of the character of sublimity. An instance of 
this kind is noticed by Mr Symoji* and many others 
might be adduced : 

'* Had I a cave on some wild, distant shore. 
Where the winds howl to the wave's dadiing roar ; 

There would I weep my woes. 

There sedc my lost repose. 

Till grief my eyes should don. 
Ne'er to wake more." 

In one song, the scene of which is laid in a winter 
night, the *^ wan moon" is described as ^ setting behind 
the white waves f in another, the ^ storms" are apoa« 
trophised, and commanded to '^ rest in the cave of their 
slumbers." On several occasions, the genius of Bums 
loses sight entirely of his archetypes, and rises into a 
strain of uniform sublimity. Instances of this kind ap- 
pear in Libertie, a Vision ; and in his two war-songs, 
Bruce to his Troops, and tiie Song of Death. These 
last are of a description of which we have no other in 
our language. The martial songs of our nation are not 
military, but naval. If we were to seek a comparison 
of these songs of Bums with others of a similar nature, 
we must have recourse to the poetry of ancient Greece, 
or of modem GauL 

Bums has made an important addition to the songs 
of Scotland. In his compositions, the poetry equals and 
sometimes surpasses the music. He has enlarged the 
poetical scenery of his country. Many of her rivers 
and mountains, formerly unknown to the muse, are now 
consecrated by his immortal verse. The Doon, the 

* A lady, of whose genius the Editor entertains high admbar 
tion (Mrs Barbauld), has fallen into an error in this respect In 
her prefatory address to the works of Collins, speaking of the na- 
tural objects that may be employed to give interest to the descrip- 
tions of passion, she observes, *' They present an inexhaustible 
variety, from the Song of Solomon, breathing of cassia, myrrh, 
and cinnamon, to the Gentle Shepherd of Ramsay, whose damHRls 
carry their milking-pails through the frosts and snows of their 
less genial, but not lees pastoral country.** The damsels of Ram- 
say do not walk in the midst of frost and snow. Almost all tho 
scenes of the Gentle Shepherd are laid in the open air, amidst 
beautiful natural objects, and at the most genial season of ihs 
year. Ramsay introduces all his acts with a prefatory descrip- 
tion to assure us of this. The fault of the dimate of Britain la 
not, that it does not afford us the beauties of summer, but that 
the season of such beauties is comparatively Short, and evem un^ 
certain. There are days and nights, even in the northern divi- 
sion of thejidand, which equal, or perhaps surpass, what are to 
be found in the latitude of Sicily, or of Greece. Buchanan, when, 
he wrote his exquisite Ode to May, fdt the diann as wdl as tho 
tiansientness of these happy days :— 

'* Salve fugads g^ria seouU, 

Salve secunda digna dies nota, 

Salve vetustse vittt imago, 

Bt sf;iQdxaieso.'<i«c&»E^da B:^\ 
^ \ Bee ^. AA ot ^QEA'^BiifiieRiDib'^i^'dL. 
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Lugar, the Ayr, the Nith, and the Cluden, will in future, 
like the Yarrow, th& Tweed, and the Tay, be conndered 
as classic streams, and their borders will be trodden 
with new and superior emotions. 

The greater part of the songs of Bums were written 
after he removed into the county of Dimifries. Influ- 
enced, perhaps, by habits formed in early life, he usually 
composed while walking in the open air. When engaged 
in writing these songs, his favourite walks were on the 
banks of the Nith, or of the Cluden, particularly near 
the ruins of Linduden Abbey ; and this beautiM sce- 
nery he has very happily described under various as- 
pects, as it appears during the softness and serenity of 
evening, and during the stillness and solemnity of the 
moonlight night. 

There is no species of poetry, the productions of the 
drama not excepted, so much calculated to influence 
the morals, as well as the happiness of a people, as those 
popular verses which are associated with national airs : 
and which being learnt in the years of infancy, make a 
deep impression on the heart before the evolution of 
the powers of the understanding. The compositions of 
Bums of this kind, now presented in a collected form 
to the world, make a most important addition to the 
popular songs of his nation. Like all his other writings, 
they exhibit independence of sentiment ; tiiey are pecu- 
liarly calculated to increase those ties which bind gene- 
rous hearts to their native soil, and to the domestic 
circle of their infancy ; and to cherish those sensibilities 
which, under due restriction, form the purest happiness 
of our nature. If in his unguarded moments he com- 
posed some songs on which this praise cannot be be- 
stowed, let us hope that they will speedUy be forgotten. 
In several instances, where Scottish airs were allied to 
words objectionable in point of delicacy. Bums has 
substituted others of a purer character. On such oc- 
casions, without changing the subject, he has changed 
the sentiments. A proof of this may be seen in the air 
of John Anderson my Joe, which is now united to words 
that breathe a strain of conjugal tenderness, that is as 
hi^ly moral as it is exquisitely afiecting. 

Few circumstances could afford a more striking proof 
of the strength of Bums's genius, than the general cir- 
culation of his poems in E^igland, notwithstanding the 
dialect in which the greater part are written, and which 
might be supposed to render them here uncouth or ob- 
scure. In some instances, he has used this dialect on 
subjects of a sublime nature ; but in general he confines 
it to sentiments or description of a tender or humorous 
kind ; and, where he rises into elevation of thought, he 
assumes a purer English style. The singular faculty 
he possessed of mingling in the same poem humorous 
sentiments and descriptions with imagery of a sublime 
and terrific nature, enabled him to use this variety of 
dialect on some occasions with striking effect. His 
poem of Tam o' Shanter affords an instance of this. 
There he passes from a scene of the lowest humour to 
situations of the most awful and terrible kind. fHe is 
a musician that runs from the lowest to the highest of 
his keys ; and the use of the Scottish dialect enables 
him to add two additional notes to the bottom of his 
! scale.'; 

Great efforts have been made by the inhabitants of 
Scotiand, of the superior ranks, to approximate in their 
speech to the pure English standard : and this has made 
it difiicult to write in the Scottish dialect, without ex- 
citing in them some feelings of disgust, which in Eng- 
land are scarcely felt. An Englishman who understands 
the meaning of the Scottish words, is not offended, nay, 
on certain subjects, he is, perhaps, pleased with the 
rustic dialect, as he may be with the Doric Greek of 
Theocritus. 

But a Scotchman inhabiting his own country, if a man 
of education, and more especially if a literary charac- 
ter, has banished such words from his writings, and has 
attempted to banish them from his speech : and being 
accustomed to hear them from the vulgar, daily, does not 
eafiil^ admit of their use in poetry, which requires a 
style elevated and ornameDtal, A dislike of this kind is, 
however, accidental, not natural. It is of the species 



of disgust which we feel at seeing a female of high birth 
in the dress of a rustic ; which, if she be really young 
and beautiful, a little habit will enable lis to overcome* 
A lady who assumes such a dress puts her beauty, in- 
deed, to a severer trial. She rejects — she, indeed, op- 
poses the influence of fashion ; she, possibly, abandons 
the grace of elegant and flowing drapery ; but her native 
charms remain, the more strikmg, perhaps, because the 
less adorned, and to these she trusts for fixing her 
empire on those affections over which fashion luts no 
sway. If she succeeds, a new association arises. The 
dress of the beautiful rustic becomes itself beautiful, 
and establishes a new fashion for the young and the 
gay. And when, in after ages, the contemplative ob- 
server shall view her picture in the gallery that con- 
tains the portraits of the beauties of successive centuries, 
each in the dress of her reispective day, her drapery 
will not deviate, more than that of her rivals, from the 
standard of his taste, and he will give the palm to her 
'ho excels in the lineaments of nature. 
Bums wrote professedly for the peasantry of his 
»untry, and by them their native dialect is universally 
relished. To a numerous class of the natives of Scot- 
land of another description, it may also be considered 
as attractive in a different point of view. Estranged 
from their native soil, and spread over foreign lands, 
the idiom of their countrv unites with the sentiments 
and the descriptions on which it is employed, to recal 
to their minds the interesting scenes of inSasoBy and 
youth — ^to awaken many pleasmg, many tender recol- 
lections. Literary men, residing at Edinburgh or Aber- 
deen, cannot judge on this point for one hundred and 
fifty thousand of uieir expatriated oountiymen.* 
To the use of the Scottish dialect in one n>ee^B8 of 

goetry, the composition of songs, the taste of the pnblie 
as been for some time reconciled. The dialect in 
question excels, as has already been observed, in the 
copiousness and exactness of its terms for natural ob- 
jects ; and in pastoral or rural songs, it gives a Dorie 
simplicity, which is very generally approved. Neither 
does the regret seem well founded wMch some persons 
of taste have expressed, that Bums used this dialect in 
many other of his compositions. His declared pur- 
lose was to paint the manners of rustic life among his 
'^ humble compeers," and it is not easy to conceive, that 
^his could have been done with equsJ humour and rf- 
fect, if he had not adopted their idiom. Th^re are 
"Some, indeed, who will think the subject too low for 
poet^. Persons of this sickly taste will find their de- 
licacies consulted in many a polite and learned author : 
let them not seek for gratification in the rough and 
vigorous lines, in the unbridled humour, or in the over- 
powering sensibility of this bard of nature. 

To determine the comparative merit of Bums wouU. 
be no easy task. Many persons, afterwards distin^ 
guished in literature, have been bom in as humble i^- 
situation of life ; but it would be difiicult to find an^ 
other, who, while earning his subsistence by daily labour;^ 
has written verses whidi have attracted and retainer- 
universal attention, and which are likely to give the 
author a permanent and distinguished place among the 
followers of the muses. If he is deficient in grace, h^^ 
is distinguished for ease as well as energy ; and theses 
are indications of the higher order of genius. The fa^^ 
ther of epic poetry exhibits one of his heroes as excelling^^ 
in strength, another in swiftness — ^to form his perfect^^ 
warrior, these attributes are combined. Every spede^^ 
of intellectual superiority admits, perhaps, of a similar*^ 

* These observations are excited by some remarks of reqwet 

able correspondents of the description alluded ta This oelcn 

lation of the number of Scotsmen living out of Scotland is no^^ 
altogether arbitrary, and it is probably below the truth. It is^sr 
in some degree, founded on the proportion between the nnmbe^^ 
of the sexes in Scotland, as it appears from the invaluable SU- — 
tistics of Sir John Sinclair. For Scotsmen of this deeoriptSoc== 
more particularly. Bums seems to have written his song begin- ' 
ing, ." Their groveso' sweet myrtle," a beautiful strain, wfalch» i "' 
may be confidently predicted, will be sung with equal or su] 
interest on the banks of the Ganges or of ths MiiHriwfrri, as ( 
those ol the Tay or t\M*tifM&» 
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arrangement. One writer excels in force— another in 
ease ; he is superior to them both, in whom both these 
qualities are united. Of Homer hhnself it may be said, 
mat, like his own Achilles, he surpasses his competitors 
in mobility as well as strength. 

The force of Bums lay in the powers of his under- 
Btanding and in the sensibility of his heart ; and these 
will be found to infuse the living principle into all the 
vorks of genius which seem destined to immortality. 
Ifis sensibility had an uncommon range. He was alive 
to every species of emotion. He is one of the few poets 
that can be mentioned, who have at once excelled in hu- 
mour, in tenderness, andin sublimity ; apraise unknown 
to the ancients, and which in modem times is only due 



to Ariosto, to Shakspeare, and perhaps to Voltaire. To 
compare ihe writings of the ^ttish peasant with the 
works of these giants in Uterature, might appear pre* 
sumptuous ; yet it may be asserted tibat he has displayed 
the foot of Hercules, How near he might have ap- 
proached them by proper culture, with lengthened years^ 
and under happier audioes, it is not for us to calcu- 
late. But wlule we run over the melancholy story of 
his life, it is impossible not to heave a sigh at l^e as- 
perity of his fortune ; and as we survey the records of 
his mind, it is easy to see, that out of such materials 
have been reared the fairest and the most durable of 
the monuments of genius. 
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EULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED 

IN THE BACHELORS' CLUB. 
' 1st, The club shall meet at Tarbolton every fourth 
Mbuday night, when a question on any subject shall be 
migoeedf msputed points of religion only excepted, in 
tb» manner hereafter directed ; which question is to be 
liphatcd in die dub, each member taking whatever side 
he thinks proper. 

2d, When the dub is met, the president, or, he £eu1- 
ing, some one of the members, till he come, shall take 
his seat ; then the other members shall seat themselves ; 
those who are for one side of the question, on the pre- 
ddent's right hand ; and those who are for the other 
mde, on his left-— which of them shall have the right 
handis to be determined by the president. The presi- 
dmt and four of the members being present, shall have 

iwer to transact any ordinary part of the society's 



3d, The club met and seated, the president shall read 
tiie question out of th<e club's book of records (which 
Inok IS always to be kept by the president) ; then the 
two members nearest the president shall cast lots who 
4f fbem shall speak first, and, according as the lot shall 
letermine, the member nearest the president on that 
ridn shall deliver his opinion, and the member nearest 
HHk the other side shall reply to him ; then the second 
aumber of the side that spoke first ; then the second 
kmnber of the side that spoke second — and so on to the 
cod of ihe company ; but if there be fewer members on 
<be one side than on the other, when all the members 
«f the least side have spoken according to their places, 
any of tiiem, as they please among themselves, may 
Mfdy to the remaining members of the opposite side ; 
iraen both sides have spoken, the president shall give 
ik opinion, alter which they may go over it a second 
IT more times, and so continue the question. 

ith. The club shall then proceed to the choice of a 
fKition for the subject of next night's meeting. The 
pRsident shall first propose one, and any other member 
who chooses may propose more questions ; and what- 
ever one of them is most agreeable to the majority of 
Ihe members, shall be the subject of debate next club- 

5th, The dub shall, lastly, elect a new president for 

Ae next meeting ; the president shall finst name one, 

dien any of the club may name another, and whoever 

of them has the majority of votes shall be duly elected — 

aUowing'the president the first vote, and the casting 

fote upon a par, but none other. Then after a general 

' ast to mistresses of the club, they shall dismiss. 

tftii. There shall be no private conversation carried 

daring the time of debate, nor shall any member 

intflrrapt another whUe he is speaking, under wepenalty 

mi a reprimand from the president for the first £B.ult, 

4Dnbliiig his share of the reckoning for the second, 

treMing it for the third, and so on in proportion for 

mrery other fault ; provided always, however, that any 

Bember may speak at any time after leave asked, and 



given by the president. All swearing and profiuie lan- 
guage,^ and particularly all obscene and indecent con- 
versation, is strictly prohibited, under the same penalty 
as aforesaid in the first clause of this article. 

7th, No member, on any pretence whatever, shall 
m^ition any of the club's affairs to any other person 
but a brother member, under the pain of being excluded ; 
and particularly if any member shall reveal any of the 
speeches or affairs of the club, with a view to ridicule 
or laugh at any of the rest of the members, he shall be 
for ever excommunicated from the society; and the 
rest of the members are desired, as much as possible, 
to avoid and have no communication with lum as a 
friend or comrade. 

8th, Every member shall attend at the meetings, 
without he can give a proper excuse for not attending ; 
and it is desired that every one who cannot attend, will 
send his excuse with some other member ; and he who 
shall be absent three meetings without sending such ex- 
cuse, shall be summoned to the club-night, when, if he 
fail to appear, or send an excuse, he shall be excluded. 

9th, The club shall not consist of more than sixteen 
members, all bachelors, belonging to the parish of Tar- 
bolton ; except a brother-member marry, and in that 
case he may be continued, if the majority of the club 
think proper. No person shall be admitted a member 
of this society, without the unanimous consent of the 
club ; and any member may withdraw fh)m the club 
altogether, by giving a notice to the president in wiit- 
ing of his departure. 

10th, Every man proper for a member of this society- 
must have a frank, honest, open heart ; above any thing 
dirty or mean ; and must be a professed lover of one or . 
more of the female sex. No haughty, self-conceited 
person, who looks upon himself as superior to the rest 
of the club, and especially no mean-spirited, worldly 
mortal, whose only wiR is to heap up money, shall upon 
any pretence whatever be admitted. In short, the 

E roper person for this society is, a cheerful, honest- 
earted lad, who, if he has a friend that is true, and a 
mistress that is kind, and as much wealth as genteelly 
to make both ends meet, is just as happy as this world 
can make him.* 

* It appears that our poet made more preparatian than migfat 
be supposed for the discussioiis of the society of Tarbolton. Therer 
were found some detached memoranda, evidently prepared for 
these meetings ; and, amongst others, the heads of a speedi on 
the question mentioned in p. 26, in which, as migfat be expected, 
fae takes the impntdent side of the question. The following may 
BBTve as a farther specimen of the questions debated in the sode^ 
at Tarbolton :— ** Whether do we derive more happhiess ttoax 
love or friendship ?" ** Whether b^ween friends, who have no 
reason to doubt each others friendship, there should be any re" 
serve?" ** Whether is the savage man, or the peasant <rf a civi- 
lised country, in the moat happy situation?'' " Whether is & 
3roung man of the lower nmks of life likeliest to be happy, who> 
has got a good education, and his mind well infonned, or he wli» 
has juit the education and infocma,ttaa «& VonaA «3ssQsA\s&Q(&r<r 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OP GILBERT 
BURNS TO DR CURRIE, 

BSORBCHMG THE COMPOSITION OF HIS BBOTHEB's POEtfS. 

'< Mossgiely 2d April 1798. 

I cannot pretend to be very accurate in respect to 
the dates of the poema, but none of them, except Win- 
ter, a Dirge (which was a juvenile production), The 
Death and luring Words of Poor Mailie, and some of 
the songs, were composed before the year 1784. The 
circum^Ances of the poor sheep were pretty much as 
he has described them. * * 

Among the earliest of his poems was the Epistle to 
Davie. Robert often composed without any regular 
plan. When any thing made a strong impression on 
his mind, so as to rouse it to poetic exertion, he would 
give way to the impulse, aind embody the thought in 
rhyme. If he hit on two or three stanzas to please 
him, he would then think of proper introductory, con- 
necting, and concluding stanzas ; hence the middle of 
a poem was often first produced. It was, I think, in 
summer 1784, when, in the interval of harder labour, 
he and I were weeding in the garden (kaU-yard), that 
he repeated to me the principal part of this epistle. I 
believe the first idea of Robert's becoming an author 
was started on this occasion. I was much pleased with 
the epistle, and said to him I was of opimon it would 
bear being printed, and that it would be well received 
by people of taste ; that I thought it at least equal, if 
not superior, to many of Allan Ramsay's epistles ; and 
that the merit of these, and much other Scotch poetry, 
seemed to consist principally in the knack of the expres- 
sion, but here there was a train of interesting senti- 
ment, and the Scotticism of the language scarcely seemed 
affected, but appeared to be the natural language of the 
poet : that, besides, there was certainly some novelty 
in a poet pointing out the consolations that were in 
store for him when he should go a-begging. Robert 
seemed very well pleased with my criticism, and we 
talked of sending it to some magazme ; but as this plan 
afforded no opportunity of knowing how it would take, 
the idea was dropped. 

It was, I think, in the winter following, as we were 
going together with carts for coal to the family fire 
(and I could yet point out the particular spot), that the 
author first repeated to me the Address to the Deil. 
The curious idea of such an address was suggested to 
him by running over in his mind the many ludicrous 
accounts and representations we have from various 
quarters, of this august personage. Death and Doctor 
Hornbook, though not published in the Kilmarnock 
edition, was produced early in the year 1785. The 
schoolmaster of Tarbolton parish, to eke out the scanty 
subsistence allowed to that useful class of men, had set 
up a shop of grocery goods. Having accidentally fallen 
in with some medical books, and become most hobby- 
horsically attached to the study of medicine, he had 
added the sale of a few medicines to his little trade. 
He had got a shop-bill printed, at the bottom of which, 
overloolung his own incapacity, he had advertised, that 
* Advice would be given in common disorders at the 
shop gratis.' Robert was at a mason meeting in Tar- 
bolton, when the dominie unfortunately made too osten- 
tatious a display of his medical skill. As he parted in 
the evening from this mixture of pedantry and physic, 
at the place where he describes his meeting with Death, 
one of those floating ideas of apparitions he mentions in 
his letter to Dr Moore, crossed his mind ; this set him 
to work for the rest of the way home. These circum- 
stances he related when he repeated the verses to me 
next afternoon, as I was holding the plough, and he 
was letting the water off the field beside me. The Epistle 
to John Lapraik was produced exactly on the occa- 
fflon described by the author. He says in that poem, 
*0n Fasten e'en we had a rockin.'.' I believe he has 
omitted the word rocking in the glossary. It is a term 
derived from those primitive times, when the country- 
fFomen employed their spare hours in spinning on the 
jvcJ^ or distaff', Tbia simple implement is a very por- 
tab/e one, and well fitted to the social inclination oS 



meeting in a neighbour's house ; hence the phrase of 
ffoing a-roeking, or wUh the rook. As the connection the 
phraiBe had witii the implement was forgotten, when the 
rook gave place to the spinning-wheel, me phrase came 
to be used by both sexes on social occasions, and men 
talk of going with their rocks as well as women. 

It was at one of these rockings at our house, when 
we had twelve or fifteen young people with their rocks^ 
that Lapraik's song, beginning— * When I upon tiby 
bosom lean," was sun^, and we were informed who was 
the author. Upon this, Robert wrote his first epistle 
to Lapraik, and his second in reply to his answer. The 
verses to the Mouse and Mountain Daisy were com- 
posed on the occasions mentioned, and while the author 
was holding the plough ; I could point out the particu- 
lar spot where each was composed. Holding the plough 
was a favourite situation with Robert for poetic com- 
position, and some of his best verses were produced 
while he was at that exercise. Several of the poems 
were produced for the purpose of bringing forward some 
favourite sentiment of the author. Robert had fre- 
quently remarked to me that he thought there was 
something peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ^ Let 
us worsMp Grod,' used by a decent, sober head of a 
fEimily, introducing family worship. To this sentiment 
of the author the world is indebted for the Cotter's 
Saturday Night. When my brother had some plea- 
sure in view, in which I was not thought fit to par- 
ticipate, we used frequently to w^ together, wnen 
the weather was favourable, on the Sunday afternoons 
(those precious breathing times to the labouring part 
of the community), and enjoyed such Sundays as would 
make one regret to see their number abridged. It was 
in one of these walks that I first had the pleasure of 




stanzas, and the eighteenth, thrilled with peculiar ecstacy 
through my soul. I mention this to you, that you may 
see what hit the taste of unlettered criticism. I should 
be glad to know, if the enlightened mind and refined 
taste of Mr Roscoe, who has borne such honourable 
testimony to this poem, agrees with me in the selection. 
Fergusson, in his Hallow Fair of Edinburgh, I believe, 
likewise furnished a hint of the title and plan of the Holy 
Fair. The farcical scene the poet there describes was 
often a favourite field of his observation, and the most 
of the incidents he mentions had actually passed before 
his eyes. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that The 
Lament was composed on that unfortunate passage in 
his matrimonial history which I have mentioned in my 
letter to Mrs Dunlop, after the first distraction of his 
feelings had a little subsided. The Twa Dogs was 
composed after the resolution of publishing was nearly 
taken. Robert had had a dog, which he called Luatb, 
that was a great favourite. The dog had been killed by 
the wanton cruelty of some person the night before my 
father's death. Robert said to me, that he should like 
to confer such immortality as he could bestow upon his 
old friend Luath, and that he had a great mind to in- 
troduce something into the book, under the title of 
Stanzas to the Memory of a Quadruped Friend ; but 
this plan was given up for the tale as it now stands. 
Csesar was merely the creature of the poet's imagina- 
tion, created for the purpose of holding chat with his 
favourite Luath. The first time Robert heard the 
i^innet played upon, was at the house of Dr Lawrie, 
then minister of the parish of Loudon, now in Glasgow, 
having; given up the parish in favour of his son. Dr 
Lawrie has several daughters ; one of them played ; the 
father and mother led down the dance ; the rest of the 
sisters, the brother, ,the poet, and the other guests, 
mixed in it. It was a deligh^ul family scene for our 
poet, then lately introduced to the world. His mind 
was roused to a poetic enthusiasm, and the stanzas 
[which he wrote on the occasion] were left in the room 
wherej he slept. It was to Dr Lawrie that Dr Bhick- 

1 lock's letter was addressed, which my brother, in his 
letter to Dr Moore, mentions as the reason of his zsaiag 
to iidixv\>urj^, * * *» 
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LETTER OF QILBERT BUHNS. 

(Firtt interted tn M« Stcmd ESiHon.) 

Ibb editor [DrCnirie] lua pafUonlai' pleasure in pn 

IM liiiin to t£a pablio tlia fallowing letMr, to the doe ui 

llTTlltBiTHling of which a few preriona observadona u 



The biogtspher of Bums waa uturally desiraus of 
heuring the opinion of the &dsnd and hrother of the 
poet, on the mauuer in which he had eieeuted bis task. 
More a second edition should be committed to the 
fmas. He had the atis&ction of receiving this opi- 
vitxa, in a letter dated the 24th of Augus^ approving of 

trivia) oorreotwo* as to names and dates cbiefl;, which 
ftre made in this ediUon. One or tnu Dbservatioos were 
oSbred of a diflbrent Mnd. In the 319th page [oorree- 
ponffing to the 66th page of the present reprint of Ur 
Curried memoir], a quotation is made from the pas- 
tond soDg, Ettrick Buiks, and an eipluiation given of 
tha plirase '^ monj feck," which occura in this quota- 
tion. SnppomDg the nenBB to he complete aft«r " mony," 
the edlti^ had conmdered " feck" a rustic oath which 
Mnflimed ihs assertion. The words were therefore 
Mp«nt«d bj a comma. Mr Bums considered this an 
nror. " Feck," he premmeB, is the Scottish word for 
qnaiititjr, and "mon^ fe^" to mean simply, very many. 
fin editor, In vleldi^ to this authority, expressed Home 
betitation, and Iiintea that the phrase "many feck" was, 
is BIr Borns^ aenso, a pleonasm or barbarism which 
deformed this benntdbl song. His reply to tbis obser- 
vation nukea the first clause of the following letter. 

Id the same conmiumcation he informed me, that 
tb« Wtxve and the Lounger were proposed by him to 
the CaDvaxati<m Club of Maachline, and that he had 
thoD^ita of giving me his sentiments on the remarVs I 
liad made retpectmg the Rtnesa of such works for such 
MMietisB. Tlie observations of euch a man on such a 
snUee^ tlie editor oooceived, would be received with 
puticnlar interest by the pubHc, and, having pressed 
mnuniStj ftor them, th^ will be found in the following 
Wter. Of the value of this communication, delicacy 
towards his very reapectabfe corrcBPondent prevents 
Um from expressing his opinion. The original letter 
■ In tlie hands of HesErs Cadell and Davies. 

•'Z>j>tnin;,i>uni^imAire, S4<Aau. 1800. 
Dub Sib — Yoora of the 17th inst. came to my hand 
/Mterday, and I at dawn (his afternoon to n-rite yon 
m rstnm ; but when I shall be able to finish all T wisb 
to say to you, I cannot tell. I am eorry your convic- 
tion u not complete respectiDg/riair. There is no doubt, 
tliat if yon take two English words which appear syno- 
nymous to mony /eok, and judge by the rules of English 
cCQStrnotion, it will appear a barhaiism. I behove if 
yon take this mode of translating from any language, 
tlie effect will frequently be the some. But if you take 
^ expresuon mony Jtclt to have, as 1 have stated it, 
the same meaning with the English expression very 
maufi (and ouch licence every translator must be al- 






io dia- 



_■ been subjected __ .. _. . 

the predse meaning of words is, of consequence, not 
siinutely attended to), it will be well enough, One 
thing I am certain of, that ours is the sense universally 
understood in this country ; and I beheve no Scotsman, 
who has lived contented at home, pleased with tbe 
Bmple manners, the simple melodies, and the simple 
dialect of his native country, unvitiatcd by foreign m- 
tsrconrse, ' whose seal proud science never taught to 
rtray,' ever discovraed barbarism in the song of Et- 
tricli Banlu. 

The story yoD have heard of the gable of lav &thec'a 
iiouse &lling down, is simply as folkwa :* — When my 
lather built his ' clav biggin,' he put in two stone- 
jambs, as they are called, and a lintel, oarrjing up a 



It oft ita oantre ; and one very stonny numiing, when 
my brother was nine or ten dava old, a httle before 
day-ligbt, a part of tiis gable fell out, and tbe rest i^' 
peored so shattered, that my mother, with the young 
poet, had to be carried throogh.the stonn to B neigh- 
bour's house, where tfaey remuned a week till their 
own dwelling was adjuslad. That you may not think 
too meanly of ,this house, or of mv father's taste in 
building, hy 'snppo«nK tbe poet's description in The 
Vision |[ which is entirely a fancy picture) apphcable to 
vt, allow me to t^e notice to yon, that the house con- 
sieted of a kitchen in one end, and a room in the other, 
with a flre-plaoe and obimney ; that my bther bod con- 
structed a concealed bod in the kitobeu, with a small 
eloset at the end, of the same matflriala with the house ; 
and when altogether cast over, outside and in, with 
time, it had a neat, comfortable appearance, such as no 
family of the same rank, in the present improved style 
of livuig, would tbink themselves iU-lodged in. I wish 
likewise to take notice in passing, that althoogh the 
■ Cotter,' in the Saturday Night, ia an exact copy of 
my &ther in iiis manners, his family-devotion, and ex- 
hortations, yet the other parts of the descriptJoo do not 
apply to our family. None of us were ever ' at service 
out among the neibors roun'.' Instead of onr depo- 
. siting OUT ' sair-won pennyfee * with our parents, my 
i fctber laboured bard, and hved witb the most rigid eco- 
I nomy, that be might be able to keep his children at 
home, thereby having an opportunity of watching tbe 
I progreas of our young "^'^il^, and forming in them early 
habits of piety and virtue ; and from this motive alone 

ties and distreBses. 

When I threatened you in my last with a long letter on 
tbe subject of the books I recommended to the Mauoh- 
line club, and the effects of reiicement of taste on the 
labonring classes of men, I meant merely, that I wished 
to write you oo that subject, with the view that, in some 
future communication to the pnbhc, you might take up 
the subject more at large ; that, by means of vour happy 
manner of writing, the attention of people ot power and 
influence might bo fixed on it. I hod litUe expectation, 
however, that I should overcome my indolence, and the 
difficulty 'of ananging my thoughts so far aa to put my 
threat m execution ; tUl some time ago, before I had 
ilnished my harvest, having a call from Mr Ewart,* 
with a message from you, pressing me to tbe perform- 
ance of this task, I thought myeeu no longer at liberty 
to decline it, and roeolv^ to set aboUt it with my first 
leisure. I will now therefore endeavooi to lay betbie 
yon what has^ooourrod to my mind, on a subject where 
people capable of observation, and of placing their re- 
marks in a proper point of view, have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of making their remarks on real life. In doing 
this, I may perhaps be led sometimes to write more in 
the manner of a person communicating information to 
you which you did not know before, and at other times 
more in the style of egotism, than I would choose to do 
to any person, in whose candour, and oven personal good 
will, I had lees confidence. 



life, of duty, and of happiness ; tbe other, the particular 
arts of his employment or situation in society, and the 
several brandies of knowledge therewith connected. This 
last is oertainly iadiapensable, as nothing can be more 
disgracefU than ignorance in the way of one's own pro- 
fession i and whatever a man's speculative knowledge 
may be, if he is ill-informed there, he can neither be a 
useful nor a respectable member of society. Itisnover- 
tbelees true, that 'the proper study of mankind isman;' 
te consider what duties are incumbent on him as a ra- 
tional creature, and a member of society j how be may 
increase or secure bis hqipinew ; and how be may pre- 
vent or soften the many miserieB incident to human life. 
I think the pursuit of h^iunees is too frequenUy con- 
fined to the endeavour ifMr the aequuntion of wealth. 

I do not wish to be conwdered aa a" '"' '"'■' 

•gi^iat richM, vthish, nltet «U 'ibaii- cK 
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them, irill ami be oonndered by men of commoD sense 
Mobjeeta ot impoTtauee, uulfpTeTty vill ba felt ibb 
■ore evil, after aU the flne tiungt that can be said of its 
advantaffei ; oa tbe contoarj, 1 am of opinion, that a 
gTMt proportirai t^ the miseries of life arise finun the 
want of economy, and a prudrat attention to money, or 
the ill-directed or intemperate pmsuit of ii But how- 
ever ralnable riches may be as the meaiiB of comfort, 
independence, and the pleasare of doing good to others, 
yet I am of opinion tiiat they may be, and frequently 
are, purchased at too great s. eoai, and that sacrilicea 
are made in the porsnit, which the acquisition camiot 
eonpeDsate. I remember hearing my worthy teacher, 
Mr Hnrdooli, relate an anecdote to my father, which 1 
think seta Om matter in a strong light, and perhaps was 
die origin, or at leaat tended to promote this way of 
tliinldng in me. When Mr 'Murdoch left Alloway, he 
went to teach and reside in the &nii1^ of an opnlent 
farroenrtio had a number of sons. A neighbour coming 
on a Tisit, in the oonrse of conversation, wed the father 
how he meant to dispose of his sons. The fatiier npUed 
that he had not determined. Tlie vintor said, tint were 
he in liis plaeo he would f^ve Ihem all good edncation 
and aetid them abrnd, wluieut, perli^n, having a pre- 
cise idea wliere. Tlie &ther objected, that many yonng 
men lost their health in foreign conntnee, and many their 
lives. True, replied the visitor, but as yon have a'nnm- 
ber of sons, it will be strange if some one of them does 
not live and maico a fortune. 

Let any person who has the feelings of a father, eom- 
ment on tlus story ; bnt though tew will avow, even to 
themselves, that such views govern their conduct, yet 
do we not daily see people shipping off their sons (and 
who would do so by th«r daughters also, if there were 
any demand for them), that they maj' be rich or perish! 

The edocaCion of die lowra' classes is seldom eon- 
aidered in any other point of view than aa the means of 
roisinffthem from that staUon to which they were bom, 
and of m^hitig ■, fortone. I am ignorant of the mys- 
tenes of the art of acquiring a fortune without any 
thing to beffn with, and cannot calcidate, with any de- 
gree tk exactness, the ditSculties to be snrmonntei^ the 
mortifications to be sufiered, and the degradation of 
character to be submitted to, in lending one's self to be 
the minister of other people's vices, or in the practice 
of rapine, fraud, oppresaioD, or diwimulation, in the 
progress ; but even when the wished.-for end is attained, 
it may be questioned whether happiness be moch in- 
creased by the change. When 1 have seen a fortunate 
adventurer of the lower ranks of life returned from the 
East or West Indies, with all the hauteur of a vulgar 
mind accustomed to be served by slaves, assuming a 
character, which, from early habits of life, be is ill fitted 
to support — displaying magnificence which raises the 
enyy of some, and the contempt of otherfr-.H3lainiing an 
equality with the great^ which they are unwilling to 
allow — inly pining at the precedence of the hereditary 
gentry — maddened by the polished insolence of some ot 
the unworthy part of them — seeking pleasure in the so- 
ciety of men who can condescend to flatter him, and 
listen to bis absurdity for the sake of a good dinner and 
good wine — I cannot avoid concluding, that his brother, 
or companion, who, by a diligent application to the la- 
ijoors of agriculture, or some useful mechanio employ- 
ment, and the careful husbanding of his g^na, has 
acquired a competence in his station, ia a moch happier, 
and, in the eye of a person who can take an enlai^ed 
view of monlnnd, a much more respectable man. 

But the vGloriea of wealth mav be considered as a 
great namber of candidates strivmg for a few prizes : 
and whatever addition the aacoBsaful may make to their 
pleasure or happiness, the disappointed will always have 
more to suffer, I am afraid, than those who abide con- 
tented in the station to which they were bom. I wish, 
therefore, the education of the lower clasnnn to be pro- 
moted and directed to their improvement as men, as 
the means of increasing their virtue, and opening to 
them new and dignified sources of pleaaure uid happi- 
ness. I have luikti some people obieot to the edneabon 
of the lower ehuaea of men, as r«naeriiig them less nse- ; 



ful, by abstracting them from their proper bnsness ; 
othei'a, «E tending to make them sancy to their sape- 
riurs, impatient of their condition, and turbulent sob- 
jecCa ; while you, with more humanity, have your fean 
alariiit'ili lest the delicacy of mind, induced by that sort 
of education and reading I recommended, should render 
the evila of their situation insupportable to them. I 
wbh to examine the validity of each of these objeetiao^ 
b4::gi tilling with the one you have mentioned. 



vourite books, the Mirror and Lounger, although I 

ili-rstiind there are people who think tbeniselves judges, 
who do riot agree with you. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, except what is connected with homan life and 
cuniiuct, or the particular business of his employment, 
does not appear to me to be the fittest pnrBuil for a 
peasant. I would lay with the poet, 

Huw empty leamidg, and how vain Is art. 
Bare wtaers It gnldes the life, or mendi the htart I 
There seems to be a considerable latitude in the nae 
of the word taste. I understand it to be the perception 
and relish of beauty, order, or any other thing, the 
coQieiiijJation of which pvesplaaHure and deliglit to 
the mind. I suppose it is in this sense you wish it to 
Lc understood. If I am ri^ht, the taste which these 
books are calculated to cultivate (beaides the taste for 
has writing, which many of the papers tend to in^rora 
iktid to eratify), is what is proper, consistent, and bo 
cominginhaman character and conduct, as aJmOHt every 
paper relates to tliese subjects. 

I am sorry I have not these books by me, &at I 
instances. I remember two ; one. 



tlu- beautiful story of la Hoche, where, besides the plea- 
sure vnc- derives from a beautiful simple story, told in 
M'Keiizie's happiest maimer, the mind is led to 



Ith heartfelt rapture, the consolation to be derived in 
dei^p aftUction, from habitual devotion and trust in Al- 
mighty God. The other, the story of General W , 

wiiLTe the reader is led to have a high relish for that 
liriimess of mind winch diar^ords appearances, the 
eommon forma and vanities of me, for the sake of doing 
j uqtice in a case which was out of the reach of homau 

Allow me then to remark, that if themorality of these 
bonks k subordinate to the cultivation of taste; that 
toEtL', that refinement of mind and delicacy of sentiment 
ivhicli tiiey are intended to give, are the strongest guard 
and hurest foundation of morality and virtue. Other 
moralists guard, as it were, the overt act ; these papers^ 
by exalting duty into sentiment, are calculated to nuke 
every litviation from rectitude and propriety of conduct, 
painful to the mind 

Whose temper^ po vov, 
Heflne at IcDgLh. and evBry panton wean 
A chvter, mildn, more attraottve mlan. 

I rradily grant yau,that the refinement of mind which 
I contend for increases our sensibility to the evils of 
life; but what station of flfa is without its evils! There 



it will appear, that the evils pe- 
culiar to the lower ranks of life derive their power to 
wound us, more from the suggestions of false pride, and 
the ' contagion of luxury, weak and vile,' than the re- 
finement ot our taste. It was a favourite remark of 
my brother's, that there was no port of the constitution 
of uur natare to which we were more indebted, than 
that by which 'custom makei things familiar and eatu' 
(a copy Mr Mnrdochusedtosetusto write); and there 
1.1 little labour which custom will not make easy to a 
man in health if he is not ashamed of his employmeDt, 
or does not beg^ to compare his situation irith those hel 
may see going about at tbeir esse. J 

Uut the man of enlarged mind feels the respect duji 
to him as a man ; he has learned that no employmenV 
in disboQODrable in itself; that while he peFfaniiaifiriiB| 
tile dutiaa of that Station in whidi God has pUaed hunl 
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Iw 18 as great as a king in the ejres of Him whom he is 
pnncipaliy desirous to plnse; for die man of taste, who 
aeon^antly obliged to kbonr, must of necessity be reli- 
pons. Ifyoateachhimonfytoreason,yoainayinakehim 
an atheist, a demagogne, or any vile thing ; bat if yon 
teaeh him to feel, hisfeelings can <mly find thdrpn^wr 
and natural relief in devotvm and rdigioos resig^natioii. 
He knows that those people who are to appearance at 
ease, are not without their share of oTils, and that e^en 
Itnlitself is not destitnte of advantages. He listens to 
the words of his fitvoorite poet : 

Oh, mortal man, that Bvot here liy too, 

Ceaae to repine and gradge thy haxd estate ! 
That Uke an emmet than mast erer moil. 

Is a sad wmtcnce of an ancient date ; 

And, oertes, there is lor it reason great ; 
Althtmgh sometimes it makes thee weep and wail. 

And cone thy star, and early drudge, and late ; 
Withonten that wonld oome an heaTier bale. 
Loose life, unmly passions, and diseases pale ! 

And while he repeats the words, the gratefnl reod- 
> leetion comes across lus mind, how often he has deriTed 
inefiable pleasore from the sweet song of ' nature's 
darling child.' I can say, from my own experience, 
that there is no sort of farm-labour inconsistent with 
the most refined and pleasurable state of the mind that 
I am acquainted with, thrashing alone excepted. That, 
indeed, I have always considered as insupportable drud- 
gery, and think the ingenious mechanic who invented 
die thrashing-machine, ought to have a statue among 
the benefiEtctors of his country, and should be placed in 
the niche next to the person who introduced the culture 
of potatoes into this island. 

reriiaps the thing of most importance in the educar 
tion of the common people is, to prevent the intrusion 
of artificial wants. I bless the memory of my worthy 
father for almost every thing in the dispositions of my 
mind, and my habits of life, which I can approve of; 
and for none more than the pains he took to impress 
ray mind with the sentiment, that nothing was more un- 
worthy the character of a man, than that his happiness 
should in the least dep^id on what he should eat or 
drink. So early did he impress my mind with this, that 
although I was as fond of sweetmeats as children gene- 
rally are, yet I seldom laid out any of the half-pence 
which relations or neighbours gave me at fairs, in. the 
purchase of them ; and if I did, every mouthful I swal- 
lowed was accompanied with shame and remorse ; and 
to this hour I never indulge in the use of any delicacy, 
hut I feel a considerable degree of self-reproach and 
alarm for the degradation of the human character. 
Such a habit of thinking I consider as of great conse- 
quence, both to the virtue and happiness of men in the 
lower ranks of life. And thus, Sir, I am of opinion, 
that if their minds are early and deeply impressed with 
ft sense of the dignity of man, as such ; with the love of 
independence and of industry, economy and temperance, 
•8 the most obvious means of making themselves inde- 
pendent, and the virtues most becoming their situation, 
md necessary to their happiness ; men in the lower 
^anks of life may partake of the pleasures to be derived 
'it>m the perusal of books calculated to improve the 
aind and refine the taste^ without any danger of bo- 
oming more unhappy in th^ situation, or discontented 
dth it. Nor do I think there is any danger of their 
ecoming less useful. There are some hours every day 
lat the most constant labourer is neither at work nor 
aleep. These hours are either appropriated to amuse- 
lent or to sloth. If a taste for employmg these hours 
t residing were cultivated, I do not suppose that the 
&tum to labour would be more difficult. Every one 
'^ill allow, that the attachment to idle amusements, or 
Yen to sloth, has as powerful a tendency to abstract 
len from their proper business, as the attachment to 
•ooks • while the one dissipates the mind, and the other 
ends to increase its powers of self-government. To 
hose who are afraid that the improvement of the minds 
>f the common people nuWit be dangeroua to the state, 
»r the established order of society, I would remark, that 
urbulence and commotion are certamly very immical 



to the fedings of a refined mind. Let the matter be 
brought to the test of merienee and observation. Of 
what description of people are mobs and Insurreetiona 
composed! Are thej not univerBally owine to the want 
of enlargement and improvement of mind amoi^ the 
common people ! Nay, let any one recollect the eharae- 
ters of those who formed the cahner and more dehbe- 
rate associations, whidi lately gave so much alarm to 
the government of this eonntry. I suppose few of the 
common people who were to be found in such societies, 
had the educatkm and turn of mind I have been oidea- 
vonring to recommend. Allow me to suggest one rea- 
son for endeavouring to enli^ten the minds <^ the 
cmnmon people. Their morals have hitherto been 
guarded by a sort of dim religious awe, which from a 
variety of causes seems wearing off. I think the alte- 
ration in tiiis respect considerable, in the short period 
of my observation. I have already given my c^inion 
of the effects of refinement of mind on morals and vir- 
tue. Whenever vulgar minds begin to shake off the 
dogmas of the religion in which they have been educated, 
the progress is quick and immediate to downright infi- 
delity ; and notlung but refinement of mind can enable 
them to distinguish between the pure essence of religion, 
and the gross systems which men have been perpetually 
connecting it with. In addition to what has already 
been done for the education of the conunon people of 
this country, in the establishment of parish schools, I 
wish to see die salaries augmented in some proportion 
to the present expense of living, and the earnings of 
people of similar rank, endowments, and usefulness, in 
society ; and I hope that the liberality of the present 
age ynH be no longer disgraced by reusing, to so useful 
a class of men, such encouragement as may make parish 
schools worth the attention of men fitted for the im- 
portant duties of that office. In filling up the vacanoies, 
I would have more attention paid to the candidate's ca- 
pacity of reading the English language with grace and 
propriety — to his understanding thoroughly, and having 
a h%h relish for, the beauties of Engli^ authors, both 
in poetry and pro oo . t o that good sense and knowledge 
of human nature which wonld enable him to acquire 
some influence on the minds and affections of his scho- 
lars — ^to the general worth of his character, and the love 
of his king and his country — than to his proficiency in 
the knowledge of Latin aiKl Greek. I wonld then have 
a sort of high English dass established, not only for the 
purpose of teaching the pupils to read in that graceful 
and agreeable manner that might make them fond of 
reading, but to make them understand what they read, 
and discover the beauties of the author, in composition 
and sentiment. I wonld have established in every p&- 
ridi a small circulating library, consisting of the books 
which the young people had read extracts from in tUe 
collections they had read at school, and any other books 
well calculated to refine the min^ improve the monU 
feelings, recommend the practice of virtue, and com* 
municate such knowledge as might be useful and suit- 
able to the labouring classes of men. I would have the 
schoolmaster act as librarian ; and in recommending 
books to his young friends, formerly his pupils, aud 
letting in the light of them upon their young minds, he 
should have the assistance of the minister. If oQoe 
such education were become general, the low delights 
of the public-house, and other scenes of riot and de_ 
pravity, would be contemned and n^lected ; while iq. 
dustry, order, cleanliness, and every virtue which taste 
and independence of mind could recommend, woul^ 
prevail and flourish. Thus possessed of a virtuous and 
enlightened populace, with high delight I should con- 
sider my native country as at me head of all the nationa 
of the earth, ancient or modem. 

Thus, Sir, have J. executed my threat to the fullest 
extent, in reeard to the length of my letter. If I had 
not presumed on doing it more to my liking, I should 
not have undertaken it ; but I have not time to attempt 
it anew ; nor, if I would, am I certain that I diouid 
succeed any better. I have learned to have less con. 
fidenoe in mv capacity of writini^ on. «nsbL «ab\«i!^ 
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Mr Q. S. Montrith, whose general characler and con- 
dnet, aa kluidkffd uid conntij-gentlemui, 1 un high]; 
leased with. But Che land is in such a state as to re- 
quire a eonaidetable iminediate outlay of monej in the 
purduse of manore, the erubbing of bnuh-wbod, re- 
moring of itonea, 4a., which twelve yeani' atruggle 
with abnn of ■ Hold ungrateful soil haa but ill-prepared 
me fer. If I can get these things done, however, to my 
mind, I think there is next to a certain^ that in £ve or 
dz jean I shall be in a hopeful way of attaining a situ- 
ation whioh I think aa eligible for happiness as an; one 
I Imow J for 1 have always been of opinion, that if a 
man bred to the habits of a &rming life, wbo pjaseBsea 
m of good soil, on such terms as enables hmt easily 
_ »y all demand^ is not happy, he onght to look 
■omewbara 



» pay all demands, is not happy, he onght U 
omewbara else than to his situation for the cav 



I beg you will present my most respectfiil compli- 
ments to MPS Cnrri^ and remember me to Mr and Mrs 
Roeooe, and Mi Roscoe, junior, the worth of whose kind 
attentions to me, when in Lirerpool, I shall neyer for- 
get. I am, dear sir, your most obedient, and much 
obliged bumble servant, ' Gildebi Binins. 

To lamn OurrU, MJ>. F.RS. 
Linerjiool." 



in ]7Bti; Francis Wallace, bom at EUisland, April 9, 
1791 i WilliamNicol, bom at Dumfries, Movember21, 
1793 ; and James Gleccaim. On the day of the poet's 
tanerti, Mrs Bums produced a £ftb son, who received 
tlienameofMaxweU,butdidnot long survive. Francis 
Walliwe, a child of uncommon vivacity, died at the age 
of'fourteen. The three other sona yet f 183B) survive. 
Bohert leocdved a good education at the academy of 
Dnm&ies, waa two sessions at the university of Edin- 
boigfa, and one at tha nidvenity ot Gla^w; and, in 
1804, obtained a utnatiou in the Stamp Office, London, 
wlUH« he ooutinued for twenty-mne years, improvm^ a 
namiwincomebyteaching the clasuca and mathematics. 
It ie remarkable, that during that long time he and his 
mother, though on the best terms, never once met. Id 
1833, havbg obtained a superannuation allowance, he 
retired to Dumfries, where he now lives, lie has the 
dark eyes, large bead, and swarthy complexion of his 
bther, and possesses much more than Uie average of 
menial capacity. He has written many verseH far above 
mediocrity ; but the bent of his mind ia towards geo- 
metry — a study in which his &.ther was much more 
aocomplished than his biographers seem to have been 
aware of. William and James went out to India on 
oodetahips, and have each risen to the rank of major 
in the Company's service. " Wherever these men 
wander, at home or abroad, they are re»rded as the 
satonaof anoble stock, and receive the coi\tial greetings 
of hundreds who never saw their faces before, but who 
Moountiit a happiness to grasp, in frieodly presaure, 
the hand iu which circulates the blood of Bums," — 
iPDiarmid'a Picture of Dumfries. 

The only dependence of Mrs Bums, after her hus- 
band's death, was on an annuity of ten pounds, arising 
> from a benefit society conneoted with the Excise, the 
books and other moveable property left to her,aud the 
Mneramty of the public. The subscription, as we are 
mformed by DrCurrie, produced sevoDbundred pomids; 
and the works of the poet, as edited with Angular ts 

' '--■ - it by that ' '- ■- '■■' 

ire. One h: 
■ Galloway gentlen 
BtforittiU alite, 



thus anabled to support and educate her family In a 
manner creditable to the memory oF her husban<£ She 
cciutinned to reside in the house which had been oooii- I 
I'li-'d by her huahand and herself, and i 

I'^ni: luany years after her sons had left her to punme \ 
t\\Q\r fortunes in the world, she lived in a decent aud 
ro!q[iC'Ctablomanner, onanincomewhichneveramonnted 
ID i]]iire than £62 per annnm. At length, in 1817, at 
a R-stival held in Edinburgh to celebrate the birth-day 
ul' cbi! bard, Mr Hemy(now Lord) Cockbum acting as 
prcddcnt, it was proposed by Mr Maule of PomuDre 
(now Lord Panmure), that some permanent addition 
should be made to the income of the poet's widow. The 
idr^^ .-appeared to be bvourably received, but the sah- 
sfL'liiUon did not fill rapidly. Mr Maule then said that 
[Ij< burden of the provision should fall upon himself 
:iiiil i romediately executed a bond, entitling Mrs Boms 
lo jiii annuity of £fil) aa long as she lived. This act, 
l,.j;,;[ber with the generosity of the same gentleman to 
NriiliUiiel Oow, in his latter and evil days, must ever 
oiiili >;kr the name of Lord Poninu re to all who fee! warmly 
an ilie snbjects of Scottish poetry and Scottish music. 
M 1' Maule's penaion had not been enjoyed by the 
u-iilcivmore than a year and ahalf, when her youngest 
soil James attained me rank of Captain with a situation 
in tha commisaaiiat, and was thus enabled to relieve 
her from the necessity of being beholden toastranger'a 
hand for any share of her support. She accordinri* 
rifeigoed the pension. Mr M'Diarmid, who records 
these circumstances, adds in another place, that, during 
her subsequent years, Mrs Bums enjoyed an income <3 
about two hmidred a-year, great port of which, as not 
needed by her, she dispens^ in charitieB. Her whole 
cond net in widowhood was such as to secure nnivena^^ 
esteem in the town where she resided. She died, Marc^^ 
!2G, 1B34, in the 66th year of ber age, and was buiie^^ 
beside her illustrious hushand, in the mausoleum C^T 

Mi: Gilbert Bums, the early companion and at ^J%t 
lliTR'R the steadfast friend of the poet, continued -^^ 
stru<;gle with the miserable glebe of Mossgiel till ibCkuf 
the year 1797, when he removed to the farm of Din. 
niiigj on the estate of Mr Monteath of Closebom, in 
Nit'ii^dale. The poet had lent him £200 out of the pro- 
fits oi the Edinburgh edition of his works, in order tfaat 
he might overcome some of his difficulties ; and lie, , 
smwy yesra after, united himself to a Miss Breckon- 
riil^c, by whom he had a family of six sons and five 
dj.u;:lit^. In consideration of the support he extended 
to his widowed mother, the poet seems never to have 
tliou;;ht of a reckoning with him for the above suio. 
^ [Tbe houKbold eS6ct« of Mta Biuiib wen sold by public ono- 

l^iibliu to ponem relics of \lns int^reatlDg hoLiBchold, brouflit HD- 
oiilnriiQnl/ high 6umB. According to tJie Dlinlfriu Courip, " t*B 



Carlisle gcntLinB 






;«n«.oldto^ 



up to £3, It. 
tinuffht, in mt 
:bud a figuTQn 
3, and overy thing towards (be cicaa attractc 

"ft lialf-wom pair of bollowi. ^,j 

a by a Mauchline arlUt, s""*^^ 

lreum,it»nDD that it had frwu^^im 

land. In s tew seooodB It was '"'^vjt 

(l.snpOUndaorgntnesa.BnJwMflnallydisposeaof tot ^^ 

parchuer hndahordtHtlleto fight ; but falflflpIiitWAfl ^^TT 

liitpnneobYioualjriot allgiitcno,andt1iSB!orxTau tb^* 

lutncted Mr Rlohardra to Hoon a pnterence at f' 

9iimunam£Wi."1 
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.'cn around up Ijy 



APPENDIX— PHEENOLOGICiL DETELOPEMEST OF BURNS. 



man o( sterling seaae and Buacity, pioUH 
^edcimn DC Irigotiy, and entertaining libem.! 
«ned viewB, without being the least of an en- 
lia letter to Dr Currie, dated from Dinmnj;, 
1, 1800, eiuma no inena powers of compoti- 
Dbodjen nearlj' all the philanthropic views of 
irovement which have been ao broadly re-j- 
' own day. We are scarcely more affected by 
ration of the penary under which tome of bh 
oblest compositions were penned, tlian by thi< 
bat this beautifbl letter waa the effusion ol 
, with his family, duly wrought long and Li- 
ndor all those circumstancea of pareimoiiy 
■actoriae Scottish rural life. Some y«a^■- 
jiilbcrt Bums was appointed by Lady Blan- 
land-Bteward or factor upon her estate iii 
in Eoat-Lothian, to wbich place be accov- 
jved. Htsconduct in this capacity, during- 
t-R\e years, waa marked by great fidelity 
ICC, and gave the most perfect satisfaction 
I employer. It waa not tiU 1B20, that be 
d to repay the money borrowed from lih 
781). BomgthcninYitedbyMestirsCadelUnrl 
superintend, and improve as much as poe- 
' edition of the poct^a works, he received t.^ 
muneration of his labour, aa enabled him to 
a net of duty. 

ler of Robert and Gilbert Bums lived in the 
f the latter at Crant'a Braes, near Lethinj. 
0, when ahe died at the age of eighty-eight, 
ried in the churchyard of Bolton. In per- 
t, Kobert Bums resembled his mother; Gil- 
e more aquiline features of his Father. Thi< 
Robert Bums, painted by a Mr Taylor, and 
I an engraved form byMesen Constable anil 
few years ago, boro a striking reaemblancc 
Tbia excellent man died at Grant's Braet. 
i, 1827, aged about sixty-soven years. Hi^j 
g received an excellent educttlion, occupy 



st-Lothiaa.] 

THE CRANIUM OP BURNS, 
-ening of the Maosoleum, March 1834, for 
nt of Mrs Bums, it waa resolved by some 
lumfries, with the concurrence of tbe near- 
of tbe widow, to raise the cranium of tht' 
lo grave, and have a cast moulded from it, 

to gratifying tbe interest likely to be felf 
mts of phrenology respecting its peculiar 
it. ThtB purpose waa carried into effect 
light between the Slst March and the lal 
bhe following is tho description of the ora- 
n up at tho time by .Mr A. Blaoklock, sur- 

the indlviduaJs present ; 

dial bones were perfect ia every respect, if 

little erosion of their eiternal tabfe, and 
ogcthor by their sutures ; oven the delicate 
orbits, with the trifling exception of the 
the left, were soond, and uninjured by death 
■c. The superior maxillary bones still re- 
lur most posterior t«etii on each side, in- 
dentos sapientiffi, and all without spot or 
I inciaorea, cuspidati, &c., had, iu all pro- 
mtly dropped from tho jaw, for the alveoli 
l)o decayed. The bonoa of tho face and 
ilso sound. Some small portions of black 
very few grey hairs intermixed, ii-cre ob- 

dotaching some extraneous matter from 
Indeed, nothing eould exceed tbe high 
iorvation in which we found the bones of 

or offer a fairer opportunity of supplying I 
long been desiderated by phrenologists — a 
I of our immortal poet's luad: and ui order 
! this in the moat accurate and satisfactory I 



r, every particle of sand, en- other foMJaii body, 
"*-" ■--' off, and the plaster of ' 

and accuracy of an ei.^ 

admirably takoD, and oaimot hU to 
prove highly interestiiig to pbranoloKisla and othrah 

Having completed our intention, uie skull, itanrely 
enclosed iu a leaden ease, was again oommhtad to th4 
earth, precisely where we found it. 

Abchd. Bucelock." 
A caat from tbe skull having 
the Phrenologioal Society of Edmbunrh, 
view of the cerebral developeiDent of Bur 
up by Mr George Combe, ai 
with four views of the ra>nium()r. atidA.S, J«b)»> 
alon, Ediabargh) : — 






From Ooidpltal Spine to Individuality, over tbe 

top of the head. 

Ear vertically over the top of the 



head, 



-Pha. 



13 



. „ Indiriduality, 

(greatest length),' .... 

ConoentrativeneBB to Comparison, 

Ear to PbiloprogcnitiveneBs, ... 

. ■ Indinduality, ..... ^ 

Benevolence, 

Finnneas, 

Destractivaiess to DestrnotiTaii 

fleoretiveness to Seciotiveneas, 

Cautlonaness to Cantiousnass, 

— Ideality to Ideality, 4 

Conatmotiyeness to Constmotiveness, 

Mastoid pTODBss to Mastoid Frooen, 



1. Amativeneas, tathei large, 

2. Philopn^enitivenen, very Isi^ 

3. Concontrativeneaa, la^p, 

i. Adhesiveness, very large, , 
5. Combativeness, very lurge, 
G. Destructifeneai, lai^ 

7. Secretiveness, burge, 

8. Acquiaitivenesa, rather large, 

9. ConstractiTeneaa, full, 

10. Self-Esteem, lar^ 

11. Love of Approbation, Tc»y large, 

12. CaatiouBUHH, large, 

13. Benevolenoe, very large, . 

14. Veneration, large, 

15. Firmness, full, , 



tnU, 



16. 

17. Hope,fulI, . _ , 

18. Wonder, large, . . 

19. Ideality, large, . 

SO. Wit, or MirthnUneaa, full 

21. Imitation, large, 

22. Individuality, largo, . 
S3. Form, rather laroc, . 

24. Size, rather larje, 

25. Weight, rather lai^, 

26. Colooring, rather large, 

27. Locality, large, 

28. Number, rather bli, . 

29. Order, full, 

30. Eventuality, large, 

31. Time, rather large, . 
33. Tune, full, . . . 



34. Cooipanson, rather large, . 

35. Causality, large, .... 
77te sade qf the orgatu indicalci llmr relative pro- 

, irlionii to each other; 2 u idioley — 10 taaderate^-H 
fiJI—ie large; and 20 vert/ large. 

The caat cf a skull doea not show the tetoperament 
it the individual, but theportnUt* »f,Bunui indioate 



tTengrti, a 



mpOT 
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THE LIFE OP BURNS. 



Size in the brain, other oonditiona being equal, is the 
measure of mental power. The skull of Bums indicates 
a laive brain. Jhe length is pight, and the greatest 
breamh nearly six inches. The circumference is 22 V^ 
inches. These measurements exceed the average of 
Scotch living heads, ineluding the mtegumentg, for which 
Ibur-eighths of an inch may be allowed. 

The brain of Bums, therefore, possessed the two 
elements of power and activity. 

The portions of the brain which manifest the animal 
propensities, are uncommonly large, indicating strong 
passions, and great energy in action imder their influ- 
ence. The group of organs manifesting the domestic 
affections ( Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Ad- 
hesiveness), is large ; Pldloprogenitiveness uncommonly 
80 for a male h^. The organs of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are large, bespeaking great heat of tem- 
per, impatience, and liability to irritation. 

Secretiveness and Cautiousness are both large, and 
would confer considerable power of restraint, where 
he felt restraint to be necessary. 

Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approba- 
tion, are also in ample endowment, although the first is 
less than the other two ; these feelings give the love of 
property, a high consideration of sel^ and desire of the 
esteem of others. The first quality will not be so readily 
conceded to Bums as the second and third, which, indeed, 
were much stronger ; but the phrenologist records what 
is presented by nature, in full confidence that the mani- 
fe^tions, when the character is correctly understood, 
will be found to correspond with the developement, and 
he states that the bram indicates considerable love of 
property. 

Tne oi^ans of the moral sentiments are also largely 
develope(l. Ideality, Wonder, Imitation, and Benevo- 
lence, are the largest in size. Veneration also is large. 
Conscientiousness, Firmness, and Hope, are full. 

The Knowmg organs, or those of perceptive mteUect, 
are large ; and the organs of Reflection are also consi- 
derable, but less than the former. Causality is larger 
than Comparison, and Wit is less than either. 

The skull indicates the combination of strong animal 
passions with equally powerful moral emotions. If the 
natural morality had been less^ the endowment of the 
propensities is sufficient to have constituted a character 
of we most desperate description. The combination as 
it exists, bespeaks a mind extremely subject to contend- 
ing emotions — capable of great good, or great evil — and 
encompassed with vast difficulties in preserving a steady, 
even, onward course of practical morality. 

In the combination of very large Philoprogenitiveness 
and Adhesiveness, with very large Benevolence and large 
Ideality, we find the elements of that exquisite tender- 
ness and refinement, which Burns so frequently mani- 
fested, even when at the worst stage of his career. In 
the combination of great Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Self-Esteem, we find the fundamental qualities 
which in^ired ^ Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled,' and 
similar productions. 

The combination of large Secretiveness, Imitation, and 
the perceptive organs, gives the elements of his dramatic 
talent and humour. The skull indicates a decided talent 
for Humour, but less for Wit. The public are apt to 
confound the talents for Wit and Humour. The meta- 
physicians, however, have distinguished them, and in the 
phrenological works their different elements are pointed 
out. Bums possessed the talent for satire ; Destruc- 
tiveness, added to the combination which gives Humour, 
produces it. 

An unskilful observer looking at the forehead, might 
suppose it to be moderate in size ; but when the dimen- 
sions of the anterior lobe, in both length and breadth, 
are attended to, the Intellectual organs will be recog- 
nised to have been large. The anterior lobe projects 
80 much, that it gives an appearance of narrowness to 
the forehead which is not real. This is the cause, also, 
why Benevolence appears to lie farther back than usual. 
An anterior lobe of this magnitude indicates great In- 
tdiectoal power. The combmation of large Perceptive 



and Reflecting organs (Causality predominant),, 
large Concentrativenees and large organs of the fc 
gives that sagacity and vigorous common sense, 
which Bums was distinguisned. 

The skull rises high above Causality, and spi 
wide in the region of Ideality ; the strength of his inc 
feelings lay in that region. 

The combination of large organs of the Animal Pi 
pensities, with large Cautiousness, and only full Ho} 
together with the unfavourable circumstances in whi< 
he was placed, accounts for the melancholy and intei 
unhappiness with which Bums was so frequently afiOic 
This melancholy was rendered still deeper by bad he 

The combination of Acquisitiveness, Cautiousne8%| 
Love of Approbation, and Conscientiousness, is thej 
source of his keen feelings in regard to pecuniary in- 
dependence. The great power of his Animal Propen- 
sities would give him strong temptations to waste ; but 
the combination just mentioned would impose a power- 
ful restraint. The head indicates the elements of an 
economical character, and it is known that he died free 
from debt, notwithstanding the smallness of his salary. 

No phrenologist can look upon this head, and consider ] 
the circumstances in which Bums was placed, without] 
vivid feehngs of regret. Bums must have walked the! 
earth with a consciousness of great superiority overi 
his associates in the station in which he was placed — of { 
powers calculated for a far higher sphere than that 
which he was able to reach, and of passions which he 
could with difficulty restrain, and which it was fatal to 
indulge. If he had been placed from infancy in the 
higher ranks of life, liberally educated, and employed 
in pursuits corresponding to his powers, the inferior 
portion of his nature would have lost part of its energy, 
while his better qualities would have assumed a deci£d 
and permanent superiority." 

A more elaborate paper on the skull of Bums ap- 
peared in the Phrenological Journal, No. XL I., from 
the pen of Mr Robert Cox. Tins gentleman en- 
deavours to show that the character of Bums was 
in conformity with the full developement of acquisi- 
tiveness. " According to his own description," says 
Mr Cox, '' he was a man who ' had little art in mak- 
ing money, and still less in keeping it.' That his 
art in making money was sufficiently moderate, there 
can be no doubt, for he was eneaged in occupations 
which his soul loathed, and thought it below his dignity 
to accept of pecuniary remuneration for some of his 
most laborious literary performances. He was, how- 
ever, by no means insensible to the value of money, 
and never threw it away. On the contrary, he was re- 
markably frugal, except when feelings stronger than 
acquisitiveness came into play — such as benevolence, 
adhesiveness, and love of approbation ; the organs of all 
which are very large, while acquisitiveness is only ra- 
ther large. During his residence at Mossgiel, where his 
revenue was not more than £7, his expenses, as Gilbert 
mentions, * never in any one year exceeded his slender 
income.' It is also well known that he did not leave 
behind him a shilling of debt ; and I have learned from 
good authority that his household was much more fru- 
gally managed at Dumfries than at Ellisland — as in the 
former place, but not in the latter, he had it in his 
power to exercise a personal control over the expendi- 
ture. I have been told also, that, after his death, the 
domestic expenses were greater than when he was 
aUve. These fcicts are all consistent with a considerable 
developement of acquisitiveness, for, when that organ is 
small, there is habitual inattention to pecuniary con- 
cerns, even although the love of independence and dis- 
like to ask a favour be strong. The indifference with 
respect to money, which Burns occasionally ascribes to 
himself, appears therefore to savour of affectation — a 
failing into which he was not unfrequently led by love 
of approbation and secretiveness. Indeed, in one of 
his letters to Miss Chalmers, he expressly intimates a 
wish to be rich." The whole of this essay is highly 
worthy of perusal by all who take an interest in tha 
character of the Ayrshire bard.] 
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